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PREFACE 

The date at which the following events are assumed to 
have occurred may be set down as between 1840 and 1850, 
when the old watering-place herein filled ‘ Budmouth ' 
still retained sufScient afterglow from its Georgian gaiety 
and prestige to lend it an absorbing attractiveness to the 
romantic and imaginative soul of a lonely dweher inland.* 

Under the general name of ‘ Egdon Heath/ W'hich has 
been given to the sombre scene of the story, are united or 
typified heaths of various real names, to the number of at 
least a dozen ; these being virtually one in character and 
aspect, though tlieir original unity, or partial unity, is now 
somewhat disguised by intrusive strips and slices brought 
under the plough with varying degrees of success, or 
planted to woodland. 

It is pleasant to dream that some spot in the extensive 
tract whose south-western quarter is here described, may 
be the heath of that traditionary King of Wessex — Lear. 


July 1895. 


POSTSCRIPT 


To prevent disappointment to searchers for scenery it 
should be added that though the action of the narrative 
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is supposed to proceed in the central and most secluded 
part of the heaths united into one whole, as above 
described, certain topograpliica! features resembling those 
delineated really lie on the margin of the waste, several 
miles to the westward of the centre. In some other re- 
spects also there has been, a bringing together of scattered 
characteristics. 

I may mention here in answer to inquiries that the 
Christian name of •' Eustacia,’ borne by the heroine of the 
.story, was that of the Lady of the Manor of Ower Moigne, 
m tile reign of Henry the Fourth, which parish includes 
part of the '■ Egdon Heath ^ of the following pages. 

The first edition of •this novel was published in three 
volumes in 1878. 

April igj2. • 


T. H. 
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A FACE ON WHICH TIME MAKES 

BUT LITTLE IMPRESSION 


A SATURDAY afternoon in November was approach- 
ing 'the time of twilight, and the vast tract of unenclosed 
wild known as Egdon Heath embrowned itself moment 
by moment. Overhead the hollow stretch of whitish 
cloud shutting out the sky was as a tent which had the 
whole heath for its floor. 

The heaven being spread with this pallid screen and 
the earth with the darkest vegetation, their meeting-line 
at the horizon was clearly marked. In such contrast the 
heath wore the appearance of an instalment of night which 
had taken up its place before its astronomical hour was 
come : darkness had to a great extent arrived hereon, 
while day stood distinct in the sky. Looking upwards, a 
furze-cutter would have been inclined to continue work ; 
looking down, he w'ould have decided to finish his faggot 
and go home. The distant rims of the world and of the 
firmament seemed to be a di\’ision in time no less than a 
division in matter. The face of the heath by its mere 
complexion added half an hour to evenir^ : it could in like 
manner retard the dawm, sadden noon, anticipate the 
frowning of storms scarcely generated, and intensify the 
opacity of a moonless midnight to a cause of shaking and 


3 
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In factj precisely at this transitional point of its nightly 
roll into darkness the great and particular glory of the 
Egdon waste began, and nobody could be said to under- 
stand the heath who had not been there at such a time. 
It could best be felt when it could not clearly be seen, its 
complete effect and explanation lying in this and the 
succeeding hours before the next dawn : then, and only- 
then, did it tell its trae tale. The spot w^as, indeed, a near 
relation of night, and when night showed itself an apparent 
tendency to gravitate together could be perceived in its 
shades and the scene. The sombre stretch of rounds and 
hollows seemed to rise and meet the evening gloom in pure 
sympathy, the heath exhaling darkness as rapidly as the 
heavens precipitated it. And so the obscurity in the air- 
and the obscurity'- in the land closed together in a black 
fraternization towards which each advanced half-way. 

The place became full of a watchful intentness now ; 
for when other things sank brooding to sleep the heath 
appeared slowly to awake and listen. Every night its 
Titanic form ' seemed to aw'ait something ; but it had 
waited thus, unmoved, during so many centuries, through 
the crises of so many things, that it could only be imagined 
to await one last crisis — the final overthrow. 

It was a spot which returned upon the memory of those 
who loved it with an aspect of peculiar and kindly con- 
gruity. Smiling champaigns of flowers and fruit hardly 
do this, for they are permanently harmonious only with an 
existence of better reputation,,;^ -to its issues than the 
present. Twilight combined with the scenery of Egdon 
Heath to evolve a thing majestic without severitj^, im- 
pressive without showiness, emphatic in its admonitions, 
gnmd in. its simplicity, i The qualifications which frequently 
invest the facade of a prison with far more dignity- than is 
found in the fapade of a palace double its size lent to this 
heath a sublimity in wdiich spots renowned for beauty of 
the accepted kind are utterly wanting. Fair prospects 
wed happily with fair times ; but alas, if times be not 
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orthodox beauty is not approaching its last quarter, I'he 
new Vale of Tempe may be a gaunt waste in Thule ; human 
souls may find themselves in closer and closer harmony 
with external things wearing a sombreness distasteful to 
our race when it was young. The time seems near, if it 
has not actually arrived, when the chastened sublimity 
of a moor, a sea, or a mountain will be all of nature that h> 
absolutely in keeping with the moods of the more thinking 
among mankind. And ultimately, to the commonest 
tourist, spots like Iceland may become what the rnneyards 
and myrtle-gardens of South Europe are to him now ; 
and Heidelberg and Baden be passed unheeded as he 
hastens from the Alps to the sand-dunes of Scheveningeri. 

The most thorough-going ascetic could feel that he had 
a natural right to wander oln'^Egdon : he was keeping 
within, the line of legitimate indulgence when he laid 
liimself open to influences such as these. Colours and 
beauties so far subdued were, at least, the birthright of aU. 
Only in summer days of highest feather did its mood touch 
.the level of gaiety. Intensity was more usually reached 
by way of the solemn than by way of the brilliant, and 
such a sort of intensity was often arrived at during winter 
darkness, tempests, and mists. Then Egdon was aroused 
to reciprocity ; for the storm was its lover, and the wind 
its friend Then it became the home of strange phantoms'; 
and it was found to be the hitherto unrecognized original 
of those wild regions of obscurity which are vaguely felt 
to be compassing us about in midnight dreams of flight 
^ aiid disaster, and are never thought of after the dream till 
' revived by scenes like' this. 
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It was at present a place perfectly accordant with man’s 
nature—neither ghastly^ hateful^ nor ugly: neither 
commonplace, unmeaning, nor tame; but, like man. 
slighted and endurhrg ; and withal singularly colossal and 
mysterious in its swarthy monotony. As v/ith some 
persons who have long lived apart, solitude seemed to look 
out of its countenance. It had a lonely face, suggesting 
tragical possibilities. 

This obscure, obsolete, superseded country figures in 
Domesday. Its condition is recorded therein as that of 
heathy, furzy, briary wilderness- 
the length and breadth in leagu 


Then follows 

. . _ . . igh some un- 

certainty exists as to the exact extent of this ancient lineal 
measure, it appears from the figures that the area of Egdon 
dowm to the present day has but little diminished. ‘ Tur- 
baria Bruaria -the right of cutting heath-turf—occurs iii 
cha’-ters relating to the district, ‘ Overgrown with heth 
and mosse,’ says Leland of the same dark sweep of country. 

Here at least were intelligible facts regarding landscape ^ 
^far-reaching proofs productive of genuine satisfaction. 

The untameable, Ishmaelitish thing that Egdon now was it 
always had been. Civilization was its enemy ; and ever 
since the beginning of vegetation its soil had worn the • 
same antique brown dress, the natural and invariable 
garment of the particular formation. In its venerable 
one coat lay a certain vein of satire on human vanity in 
clothes. A person on a heath in raiment of modem cut 
and colours has more or less an ^prnalous look. We seem 
to want the oldest and simplest human clothing where the 
clothing of the earth is so primitive. 

To recline on a stump of thorn in the central valley of 
Egdon between afternoon and night, as now, where the 
eye could reach nothing of the world outside the summits 
md shoulders of heathland which filled the whole circum- 
lerence of its glance, and to know that everything around 
and underneath had been from prehistoric times as un- 
altered as the stars overhead, gave ballast to the mind 
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adrift on change^ and harassed by the irrepressible New. 

-::,The great inviolate place had an ancient permanence 
which the sea cannot claim. Who can say of a particular 
sea that it is old ? Distilled by the sun^, kneaded by the 
moonj it is renewed in a year^ in a day^, or in an hour. 
The sea changed, the fields changed, the rivers, the villages, 
and the people changed, yet Egdon remained. Those 
surfaces were neither so steep as to be destructible by 
weather, nor so flat as to be the victims of floods and 
deposits. " With the exception of an aged highway, and a 
still more aged barrow presently to be referred to — 
/ themselves almost crystallized to natural products by long 
continuance — even the trifling irregularities were not 
caused by pickaxe, plough, or spade, but remained as the 
very finger-touches of the last geological change. 

The above-mentioned highw'ay tmversed the lower 
levels of the heath from one horizon to another. In many 
portions of its course it overlaid an old vicinal ■way, ■v^diich 
Wanched from the great Western road of the Romans, the 
Via Iceniana, or Ikenild Street, hard by. On the evening 
under consideration it would have been noticed that, 
though the gloom had increased sufficiently to confuse 
the minor features of the heath, the wliite surface of the 
road remained almost as clear as ever. 
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humanity appears 

UPON THE SCENE, HAND IN HAND 
WITH TROUBLE 

II 

Along the road walked an old man. He was white- 
leaded as a mountain, bowed in the shoulders, and faded 
in general aspect. He wore a glazed hat, an ancient boat- 
cloak, and shoes 5 his brass buttons bearing an ^chor 
upon their face. In his hand was a siher-neaded w^alkm^ 
stick which he used as a veritable third leg, persevenngly 
dotting the ground with its point at every few rnchy 
interv^. One -would have said that he had been, in his 
day, a naval officer nf some sort or other. ^ 

Before him stretched the long, laborious road, dry, 
empty, and white. It was quite open to the heatii on 
each side, and bisected that vast dark surface hke the 
pm-ting-l4 on a head of black hair, diminishing and 
bending away on the furthest horizon. t, j 

The^old man frequently stretched his eyes ahead to 
<.aze over the tract that he had yet to traverse. At length 
he discerned, a long distance in front of 
spot, which appeared to be a vehicle and it P^p^ed to be 

■^jjig the same way as that in ' 

-“heying. It was the single atom of life that the seen 
and, and it only served to render the general loneli-. 
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ness more evident. Its rate of advance was slow, and the 
old man gained upon it sensibly. 

When He drew nearer he i^erceived it to be a spring van. 
ordinary in shape^ but singular in colour, this being a lurid 
red. The driver walked beside it ; and, like his van, he 
was completely red. One dye of that tincture covered his 
clothes, the. cap upon his head, his boots, his face, and his 
hands. He was not temporarily overlaid with the colour : 
it permeated him. 

The Old man knew the meaning of this. The traveller 
with the cart was a reddleman — a person whose vocation it 
was to supply farmers with redding for their sheep. He was 
one of a ci^s rapidly becoming extinct in Wessex, filling 
at present in the rural world the place which, during the 
last^ centu^, the dodo occupied in the world of animals. 
He IS a curious, interesting, and nearly perished link between 
obsolete forms of life and those which generally prevail. 

The decayed oflicer, by degrees, came up alongside his 
fellow-wayfarer, and wished him good evening. The 
reddleman turned his head, and replied in sad and occupied 
tones. He v/as young, and his face, if not exactly handsome, 
approached so near to handsome that nobody would liave 
contradicted an assertion that it really was so in its natural 
colour. His eye, which glared so strangely through his 
stain, was in itself attractive— keen as that of a bird of 
prey, and blue as autumn mist. He had neither v/m*sli:er 
nor moustache, which allowed the soft curves of the lower 
part of his face to be apparent. His lips were thin, and 
though, as it seemed, compressed by thought, there was a 
pleasant tv/itch at their corners now and then. He was 
clothed throughout in a tight-fitting suit of corduroy, 
excellent in quality, not much worn, and well-chosen for its 
purpose ; but deprived of its original colour by his trade. 
It showed to advantage the good shape of his figure. A 
certain well-to-do air about the man suggested that he. was 
not poor for his degree. The natural query of an observer 
would have been, Why should such a promising being as 


f 
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After°replying to the old e“ ^ walked 

inclination to continue in taik, alxiioug 
side by side, for the elder «veUer^emed 

company. There were no sounds b around them, 

wind upon the stretch of tawny heita,, 

the crackling wheels, the tread of the mei , They 

steps of the two shaggy / w„een Galloway 

were small, hardy artimals, of a breed 
and Exmoor, and were known as 

Now, as they thus pursued their J^^tepping behind 
occasionally left his companion s side, a PP ^ y. 

the van, looked into its. interior througi^^^^ 

The look was always anxious. ^ .^he state of the 

old man, who made another lemaik about 

country and so on, to which the re _ 

stractedly replied, and then sense of 

sHeiice. The' silence conveyed to ^e^ther ^ 

awkwardness; in these lonely speech; 

first greeting, frequently plod 

contiguity amounts to a tacit com ersat 

than in cities, such contiguity can be p 
merest inclination, and where not to put 

intercourse in itself. , ao-ain til 

Possibly these two might visits t< 

their parting, had it not b^en foi th. ddi 
his van. When he returned from his ^ 
in the nlrl man said. ‘ You have somethi .g 
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this have hidden his prepossessing exterior by adopting 
that singular occupation ? 

After replying to the old man’s greeting he showed no 
inclination to continue in talk^ although they still walked 
side by side, for the elder traveller seemed to desire 
company. There were no sounds but that of the booming 
wind upon the stretch of tawny herbage around them, 
the crackling wheels, the tread of the men, and the foot- 
steps of the two shaggy ponies which drew the van. They 
were small, hardy animals, of a breed between Galloway 
and Exmoor, and were known as ‘ heath - croppers ’ 
here. 

Now, as they thus pursued their way, the reddleman 
occasionally left his companion’s side, and, stepping behind 
the van, looked into its interior through a small window'. 
The look was aiwsiys anxious. He would then return to the 
old man, who made another remark about the state of the 
country and so on, to which the reddleman again ab- 
stractedly replied, and then again they would lapse into 
silence. The silence conveyed to neither any sense of 
awkwardness ; in these lonely places wayfarers, after a 
first greeting, frequently plod on for miles without speech ; 
contiguity amounts to ,a tacit conversation where, otherwise 
than in cities, such contiguity can be put an end to on the 
merest inclination, and where not to put an end to it is 
intercourse in itself. 

Possibly these two might not have spoken again till 
their parting, had it not been for the reddleman’s visits to 
ins van. UTien he returned from his fifth time of looking 
in the old man said, ‘ You have something inside there 
besides vour load ’ 

‘ Yes> 

* Somebody who wants looking after ? ’ 

^ Yes.^ 

Not long after this a faint cry sounded from the interior. 
The reddleman hastened to the back, looked in, and ramft 
away again. 

lO 
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^ ■‘You have a child therCj my man ? ' 

* No,, sir. I have a woman.’ 

‘ The deuce you have ! Why did she cry out ? ’ 

‘Oh, she has fallen asleep, and not being used to 
traveliing, she s uneasy, and keeps dreaming.’ 

‘ A young woman ? ’ 

‘ Yes, a young woman.’ 

That would have interested me forty years ago. 
Perhaps she’s your wife P ' 


‘ My wife ! ’ said the other bitterly. ‘ She’s above 
mating with such as I. But there’s no reason wh}?- I 
should tell you about that.’ 

Tnat s true. And there's no reason why you should 
noi,. What harm can i do to you or to her ? ’ 

reddleman looked in the old man’s face. ‘ Well, 
sir, he said at last, ‘ I knew her before to-day, thouo-h 
perhaps it would have been better if I had not. But she’s 
nothing to me, and I am nothing to her; and she wouldn’t 
have been in my van if any better carriage had been there 
to take her.’ 

‘ Where, niay I ask ? ’ 

‘ At Anglebury.’ 

‘ I know the town well. What was she doing there ? ’ 
Oh not much— to gossip about. However, she’s tired 
to death no^v, and not at all well, and that’s what makes 
her so restless. She dropped off into a nap about an hour 
ago, and twill do her good.’ 

‘ A nice-looking girl, no doubt ? ’ 

‘ You would say so.’ 

The other traveller turned his eyes with interest towards 
the van window, and, without withdrawing them, said ‘I 
presume I might look in upon her ? ’ ^ 

reddleman abruptly. ‘ It is getting too 
dark for you to see much of her,* and, more than that, I 
have no right to allow you. Thank God she sleeps so weU : 

1 hope she won’t wake till she’s home.’ 

Who is she ? One of the neighbourhood ? ’ 

II 
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this have hidden his prepossessing exterior by adopting 
that singular occupation ? 

After replying to the old man’s greeting he showed no 
inclination to continue in talk, although they still walked 
side by side, for the elder traveller seemed to desire 
company. There were no sounds but that of the booming 
wind upon the stretch of tawny herbage around them, 
the crackling wheels, the tread of the men, and the foot- 
steps of the two shaggy ponies which drew the van. They 
were small, hardy animals, of a breed between Galloway 
and Exmoor, and were known as ‘ heath - croppers ’ 
here.'' 

Now, as they thus pursued their way, the reddleman 
occasionally left his companion’s side, and, stepping behind 
the van, looked into its interior through a small wdndow. 
The look was always anxious. He would then return to the 
old man, who made another remark about the state of the 
country and so on, to which the reddleman again ab- 
stractedly replied, and then again the}?' would lapse into 
silence. The silence conveyed to neither any sense of 
awkwardness ; in these lonely places w'ayfarers, after a 
first greeting, frequently plod on for miles without speech ; 
contiguity amounts to a tacit conversation wEere, otherwise 
than in cities, such contiguity can be put an end to on the 
merest inclination, and where not to put an end to it is 
intercourse in itself. 

Possibly these two might not have spoken again till 
their parting, had it not been for the reddleman’s visits to 
Iiis van. When he returned from his fifth time of looking 
in the old man said, ‘ You have something inside there 
besides vour load ? ’ . 

‘ Yes.’ 

' Somebody who wants looking after ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ 

Not long after this a faint cry sounded from the interior. 
The reddleman hastened to the back, looked in, and came 
away again. 

lo 
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* You have a child there, my man ? ’ 

* No, sir, I have a woman/ 

* The deuce you have I Yvhy did she cry out ? ' 

‘ Oh, she has fallen asleep, and not being used to 
travelling, she’s uneasy, and keeps dreaming/ 

‘ A young woman ? ’ 

* Yes, a young woman/ 

‘ That would have interested me forty years ago. 
Perhaps she’s 3mur wife ? ’ 

‘ My wife ! ’ said the other bitterly. " She’s above 
mating with such as I. But there’s no reason why I 
should tell you about that/ 

‘ That’s true. And there’s no reason w'hy you should 
not. What harm can I do to you or to her ? ’ 

The reddleman looked in the old man’s face. ‘ Weil, 
sir,’ he said at last, ‘ I knew' her before to-day, though 
perhaps it would have been better if I had not. But she’s 
nothing to me, and I am nothing to her: and she wouidri’t 
have been in my van if any better carriage had been there 
to take her.’ 

‘ Where, may I ask ? ’ 

‘ At Anglebur]*.’ 

‘ I know the town well. What w'as she doing there ? ’ 

‘ Oh, not much — ^to gossip about. However, she’s tired 
to death now, and not at all well, and that’s what makes 
her so restless. She dropped off into a nap about an hour 
ago, and ’twill do her good.’ 

‘ A nice-looking girl, no doubt .? ’ 

‘ You would say so/ 

1 he other traveller turned his eyes with interest towards 
the van window, and, without withdrawing them, said, ‘I 
presume I might look in upon her ? ’ 

‘ No,’ said the reddleman abruptly. ‘ It is getting too 
dark for you to see much of her j; and, more than that, I 
have no rignt to allow you. Thank God she sleeps so well : 

I hope she won’t wake till she’s home.’ 

* Who is she ? One of the neighbourhood ? ’ 
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" ’Tis no matter who, excuse me.’ 

It is not that girl of Blooms-End, who has been talked 
about more or less lately ? If so, I know her ; and I can 
guess what has happened.’ 

‘ ’Tis no matter. . . . Now, sir, I am sorry to say that 
w e slidii soon have to part company. My ponies are tired, 
and I have further to go, and I am going to rest them under 
this bank for an hour.’ 

The elder traveller nodded his head indifferently, and 
the reddleman turned his horses and ‘ ^ ^ 

saving, ' 


^ ^ van in upon the turf, 

Goodnight, T-he old man replied^ and proceeded 
on his way as before. 

The reddleman watched his form as it diminished to a 
speck on the load anct became absorbed in the thickening 
films of night. He then took some hay from a tmss which 
was slung up under the van, and, throwing a portion of it 
in front of the horses, made a pad of the rest, which he laid 
on the ground beside his vehicle. Upon this he sat down, 
leaning his back against the wheel. From the interior a 
low soft breathing came to his ear. It appeared to satisfy 
him, and he musingly surveyed the scene, as if considering 
, the next step that he should take. 

. To do things musingly, and by small degrees, seemed, 
indeed, to be a duty in the Egdon valleys at this transitional 
hour, for there was that in the condition of the heath itself 
which resembled protracted and halting dubiousness. It 
; was the quality of the repose appertaining to the scene. 

' This was not the repose of actual st^nation, but the 
.'ws ^ apparent repose of incredible slowness. A condition of 
healthy life so nearly resembling the torpor of death is a 
noticeable thing of its sort ; to exhibit the inertness of the 
'■v', 'ffi® same time to be exercising powers akin 

to those of -Ae meadow, and even of the forest, awakened 
those ,who thought of it the attentiveness usually 

B w.- calendered by understatement and reserve. 

1 ’ ! : before the reddleman’s eyes was a gradual 

ascents from the levd of the road backward into 
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the heart of the heath. It embraced hiliockS;, pits, ridges, 
acclivities, one behind the other, till all was finished bv a 
high hill cutting against the still light sky. The traveller's 
eye hovered about these things ~for a" time, and fiiiallv 
settled upon^ one noteworthy object up there. It was a 
barrow. This bossy projection of earth above its natural, 
level occupied the loftiest ground of the loneliest hei<:^ht 
that the heath contained. Although from the vale*^ it 
appeared out as a wart on an Atlantean bro^v, its act'ual 
bulk was great. It formed the pole and" axis of this 
Jieathery world. 

As the resting man looked at the bari'ow he became 
avv^are that its summit, hitherto the highest objeci; in the 
whole prospect round, was surmounted by something 
higher. It rose from the semi-globular mound like a spike 
from a helmet. His first instinct of an imaginative 
stranger might have been to suppose it the person of one 
of the Celts who built the barrow, so far had all of modem 
date withdrawn from the scene. It seemed a sort of last 
man among them, musing for a moment before dropping 
into eternal night with the rest of his race. 

There the form stood, motionless as the hill beneath ' ' 
Above the plain rose the hiU, above the hifi rose the 
barrow, and above the barrow rose the figure. Above the 
figure w'as nothing that could be mapped elsewhere than on 
a celestial globe. 

Such a perfect, delicate, and necessary finish did the 
figure give to the dark pile of hills that it seemed to be the 
only obvious justification of their outline. Without "it 
there was the dome w.ithout the lantern ,* with it the 
arcliitecturai demands of the mass were satisfied. The 
scene was strangely homogeneous, in that the vale, the 
upland, the barrow, and the figure above it amounted only 
to unity. Looking at this or that member of the group was 
not observing a complete, thing, but a fraction of a thing. 

i he form was so m.uch like an organic part of the entire 
motionless structure that to see it move would have 

^3 
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mpressed the mind as a strange phenomenon. Immo- 
bility being the chief characteristic of that whole which 
tile person formed portion of, the discontinuance of 
immobuity in any quarter suggested confusion, 

\ et that is what^ happened. The figure perceptibly 
gave up Its fixity, shifted a step or two, and turned round. 
As If alarmed, it descended on the right side of the barrow 
with the glide of a water-drop down a bud, and then 
vanished. The movement had been sufficient to show 
more clearly the characteristics of the figure, and that it 
was a woman’s. 

sudden displacement now appeared. 
With her dropping out of sight on the right side, a new- 
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TJIE CUSTOM 

OF THE COUNTRY 
III 

Had a looker-on been posted in the immediate vicinity 
of the barrow, he would have learned that these persons 
were boys and rnen of the neighbouring hamlets. Each 
as he ascended the barrow, had been heavily laden with 
furze-faggots, carried upon the shoulder by means of a 
long staivC sharpened at each end for impaling them 
easiIy~two in front and two behind. They came from a 
part of the heath a quarter of a mile to the rear, where 
furze almost exclusively prevailed as a product. 

Every individual was so involved in furze by his 
method of carrying the faggots that he appeared like a 
bush on legs _t01 he had thrown them down. The partv 
had inarched in trail, like a travelling flock of sheep | that 
IS to say, the strongest first, the weak and 5 mung behind. 

The loads were ail laid together, and a pyramid of furze 
thirty feet in circumference now occupied the crown of 
the tumulus, which was known as Rainbarrow for many 
miles round. ^ Some made themselves busy with matches 
and in selecting the driest tufts of furze, others in loosen- 
ing the bramble bonds wdiich held the faggots together. 
Otners, again, while this was in progress, lifted their eyes 
and swept the vast expanse of country commanded by 
their position, now lying nearly obliterated by shade. In 






uic ijcum iiuuiing save its own wild race was 
\isi_bie at an:/ time of day; but this spot commanded a 
nonzon enclosing a tract of far extent^ and in man%^ cases 
lying beyond the heatli coimtr}’-. None of its features 
could be seen now, but the whole made itself felt as a vague 
stretch of remoteness. 

While the men and lads ’were building the pile, a change 
i-w. -y the distant 

of fire one by one began to 
country round. They were the 
parishes and hamlets that were engaged 
commemoration. Some were distSit, 
atmosphere, so that bundles of pale 
the shape of a 


took place in the mass of shade which denoted 
landscape. Bed suns and tufts 
arise, flecking the whole 
bonfires of other j 
in the same sort of 

and stood in a dense 

strawlike beams radiated around* them in 
fan. Some were large and near, glowing scarlet-red from' 
die shade, hke wounds in a black hide. Some were 
Maenades, wuth winy faces and blown hair. Th esc tinctured 
the silent bosom of the clouds above them and lit uo their 
ephemeral caves, which seemed, thenceforth to become 
scalding caldrons. Perhaps as many as thirty bonfires 
could be counted within the whole bounds of the district- 
and as tne hour may be told on a clock-face when the 
fipres themselves are invisible, so did the men recognize 
'he locality of each fire by its angle and direction, though 
nothing of the sceneiy could be viewed. 

The fimt tall flame from Rainbarrow^ sprano’ into the 
sky attracting all eyes that had been fixed on the distant 
conflagrations back to their own attempt in the same kind. 

1 he cheerful blaze streaked the inner surface of the human 

stragglers, male and 

da?t overlaid the 

darx turf ^ound with a hvelyluminiousness, which softened 

downwards 

t of sight. L showed the barrow to be the segment of 

® ‘‘ thfown „o 

Not a plough had ever disturbed a grain of that 
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stubborn soil. In the heath’s barrenness to the farmer lay 
its fertility to the historian. There had been no obliteration 
because there had been no tending. 

It seemed as if the bonfire-makers were standing in 
some radiant upper storey of the world,, detached from and 
independent of the dark stretches belov/. The heath down 
there was now a vast abyss, and no longer a continuation 
of what they stood on ; for their eyes, adapted to the 
olaze, could see nothing of the deeps beyond its influence. 
Occasionally, it is true, a more vigorous flare than usual 
from their faggots sent darting lights like aides-de-camp 
down the incline to some distant bush, pool, or patch of 
white sand, kindling these to replies of the same colour> 
till all was lost in darkness again. Then the wdiole black 
phenomenon beneath represented Limbo as viewed from 
the brink by the sublime Florentine in liis vision, and the 
muttered articulations of the wind in the hollows were 
as complaints and petitions from the ‘‘ souls of mighty 
worth ’ suspended therein. 

It was as if these men and boys had suddenly dived 
into past ages, and fetched therefrom an hour and deed 
w^hich had^ before^ been familiar with this spot. The aslies 
of the original British pyre which blazed from that summit 
lay fresn and undisturbed in the barrow beneath their 
tread. The flames from funeral piles long ago kindled 
there had shone down upon the lowlands as these were 
shining now. Festival fires to Thor and Woden had 
followed on the same ground and duly had their day. 
Indeed, it is pretty well knowm that such blazes a.s this 
the heathmen were^ now enjoying are rather the lineal 
descendants from jumbled Druidical rites and Saxon 
ceremonies than the invention of popular feeling about 
Gunpowder Plot. 

Moreover to light a fire is the instinctive and resistant 
act oi man when, at the winter ingress, the curfew is 
funded throughout Nature, It indicates a spontaneous, 
Promethean rebelliousness against the fiat that this re- 
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current season shall bring foul times, cold darkness, 
misery and death. Black chaos comes, and the fettered 
gods of the earth say, Let there be light. 

The brilliant lights and sooty shades which struggled 
upon the skin arid clothes of the persons standing round 
caused their lineaments and general contours to be drawn 
with Dureresque vigour and dash. Yet the permanent 
moral expression of each face it was impossible to dis- 
co^'er, for as the nimble flames towered, nodded, and 
swooped through the surrounding air, the blots of shade 
and flakes of light upon the countenances of the group 
changed shape and position endlessly. All was unstable ; 
quivering as leaves, evanescent as lightning. Shadowy 
eye-sockets, deep as those of a death’s head, suddenly 
turned into pits of lustre : a lantern- jaw was cavernous, 
then it was shining ; wrinkles were emphasized to ravines, 
or obliterated entirely by a changed ray. Nostrils were 
dark wells ; sinews in old necks were gilt mouldings ; 
things with no particular polish on them were glazed ; 
bright objects, such as the tip of a furze-hook one of the 
men carried, were as glass ; eyeballs glowed like little 
lanterns. Those whom Nature had depicted as merely 
quaint became grotesque, the grotesque became preter- 
natural ; for ail was in extremity. 

Hence it may be that the face of an old man, who 
had like others been called to the heights by the rising 
flames, was not really the mere nose and chin that it 
appeared to be, but an appreciable quantity of human 
countenance. He stood complacently sunning himself in 
the heat. With a speaker, or stake, he tossed the outlying 
scraps of fuel into the conflagration, looking at the midst 
of the pile, occasionally lifting his eyes to measure the 
height of the flame, or to follow the great sparks which 
rose with it and sailed away into darkness. The beaming 
sight, and the penetrating warmth, seemed to breed in 
him a cumulative cheerfulness, which soon amounted to 
de%ht With his stick in his hand he began to jig a 
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private minuet^, a bunch of copper seals shining and 
swinging like a pendulum from under his waistcoat : he 
also began to sing, in the voice of a bee up a flue — 

‘ The king' call’d down' his no-bles all'. 

By one', by two', b)?’ three' j 
Earl Mar'-shal, I’ll' go shrive' the queen'. 

And thou' shalt wend' with me'. 

* A boon', a boon', quoth Earl' Mar-shal', 

And fell' on his bend'-ded knee'. 

That what'-so-e’er' the queen' shall say', 

No harm' there-of' may be'.’ 

Want of breath prevented a continuance of the song ; 
and the breakdown attracted the attention of a firm- 
standing man of middle age, who kept each corner of his 
crescent-shaped mouth rigorously drawn back into his 
cheek, as if to do awa)? with any suspicion of mirthfulness 
which might erroneously have attached to him. 

‘ A fair stave, Grandfer Cantle ; but I am afeard 'tig 
too much for the mouldy w'easand of such a old man as 
you,’ he said to the wrinkled reveller. ' Dostn’t wish th’ 
wast three sixes again, Grandfer, as you was when you 
first learnt to sing it ? ’ 

’ Hey ? ’ said Grandfer Cantle, stopping in his dance. 

‘ Dostn’t wish w'ast young again; I say ? There’s a 
hole in thy poor bellows nowadays seemingly.’ 

’ But there’s good art in me ? If I couldn’t make a 
little wind go a long ways I should seem no younger than 
the most aged man, should I, Timothy ? ’ 

‘ And how about the new-married folks dow-n there at 
the Quiet Woman Inn ? ’ the other inquired, pointing 
towards a dim light in the direction of the distant high- 
way, but considerably apart from where the reddleman 
was at that moment resting. ‘ What’s the rights of the 
matter about ’em ? You ought to know, being an 
understanding man.’ 
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* But a little rakish, hey ? I own to it. Master Cantie 
is that, or he's nothing. Yet 'tis a gay fault, neighbour 
Fairway, that age will cure.’’ 

‘ I heard that they were coming home to-night. By 
this time they must have come. What besides ? ' 

‘ The next thing is for us to go and wish ’em joy, I 
suppose ? ’ 

‘ Well, no.’ 

‘ No } Now, I thought we must. 1 must, or 'twould 
be very unlike me — the first in every spree that’s going I 


“ Do tliou' put on' a fri'-ar’s coat'. 
And I’ll' put on' a-no'-ther. 

And we' will to' Queen Ele'anor go'. 
Like Fri'ar and' his bro'tlier.” 


I met Mis’ess Yeobright, the young bride’s aunt, last 
night, and she told me that her son Clym was coming 
home a’ Christmas. Wonderful clever, ’a believe — ah, I 
should like to have ail that’s under that young man’s 
hair. Well, then, I spoke to her in my well-known merry 
way, and she said, “ Oh that what’s shaped so venerable 
should talk like a fool ! ” — that’s what she said to me. 
I don’t care for her, be jowned if I do, and so I told her. 
“ Be jowned if I care for ’ee,” I said. I had her there — 
hey } ’ 

* I rather think she had you,’ said Fairway. 

* No,’ said Grandfer Cantie, his countenance slightly 
flagging. * ’Tisn’t so bad as that with me ? ’ 

' Seemingly ’tis ; however^ is it because of the wedding 
that Clym is coming home a’ Christmas — to make a new 
arrangement because his mother is now left in the house 
alone ? ’ 

* Yes, yes — that’s it. But, Timothy, hearken to me,’ 
said the Grandfer earnestly. ‘ Though known as such a 
joker, I be an understanding man if you catch me serious, 

5 .and I am serious now. I can tell ’ee lots about the 
^Cio^ed couple. Yes, this morning at six o’clock they 
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„ went up the country to do the job, and neither veil nor 
mark have been seen of ’em since, though I reckon that 
this afternoon has brought ’em home again, man and 
woman — vife, that is. Isn’t it spoke like a man, Timothy, 
Euid wasn’t Mis ’ess Yeobright wrong about me ? ’ 

Yes, it will do. I didn’t know the two had walked 
together since last fall, when her aunt forbad the banns. 
How long has this new set-to been in mangling then ? 
Do you Icnow, Humphrey ? ’ 

‘ Yes, how long ? ’ said Grandfer Cantle smartly, like- 
wise turning to Humphrey. ‘ I ask that question.’ 

' Ever since her aunt altered her mind, and said she 
might hae the man after all,’ replied Humphrey, without 
removing his eyes from the fire. He was a somewhat 
solemn young fellow, and carried the hook and leather 
gloves of a furze-cutter, his legs, by reason of that occupa- 
tion, being sheathed in bulging leggings as stiff as the 
Philistine’s grestves of brass. ‘That’s why they went 
away to be married, I count. You see, after kicking up 
such a nunny-watch and forbidding the banns ’twould 
have made Mis’ess Yeobright seem foolish-like to have 
a hariging wedding in the same parish all as if she’d never 
gainsaid it.’ 

‘ Exactly— seem fooIish-Iike ; and that’s very bad for 
the poor tilings that be so, though I only guess as much, 
to be sure,’ said Grandfer Cantle, still strenuously pre- 
serving a sensible bearing and mien. 

‘ Ah, well, I was at church that day,’ said Fairway, 

‘ which was a very curious thing to happen.’ 

‘If ’twasn’t my name’s Simple,’ said the Grandfer 
emphatically. ‘ I ha’n’t been there to~year ; and now 
the winter is a-coming on I won’t say I shall.’ 

‘ I ha’n’t been these three years,’ said Humphrey ; ‘for 
I’m so dead sleepy of a Simday ; and ’tis so terrible far 
to get there ; and when you do get there ’tis such a 
mortal poor chance that you’ll be chose for up above, when 
so many bain’t, that I bide at home and don’t go at all,* 
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* I not only happened to be there/ said Fairwa7_, with 
a fresh collection of emphasis, ' but I was sitting in the 
same pew as Mis’ess Yeobright. And though you may 
not see it as such, it fairly made my blood run cold to 
hear her. Yes, it is a curious thing ; but it made my 
blood run cold, for I was close at her elbow.’ The speaker 
looked round upon the bystanders, now drawing closer to 
hear him, with his lips gathered tighter than ever in the 
rigorousness of his descriptive moderation. 

‘ ’Tis a serious job to have things happen to ’ee there,’ 
said a woman behind. 

‘ “ Ye are to declare it,” was the parson’s words,’ 
Fairway continued, ‘ And then up stood a woman at my 
side — a-toucbing of me. “ Weil, be damned if there isn’t 
Mis’ess Yeobright a-standing up,” I said to myself. Yes, 
neighbours, though I was in the temple of prayer that’s 
what I said. ’Tis against my conscience to curse and 
swear in company, and I hope any woman here will 
overlook it. Still what I did say I did say, and ’twould 
be a lie if I didn’t own it.’ 

‘ So ’twould, neighbour Fairway.’ 

‘ “ Be damned if there isn’t Mis’ess Yeobright a-stand- 
ing up,” I said/ the narrator repeated, giving out the bad 
word with the same passionless severity of face as before, 
which proved how entirely necessity and not gusto had 
to do with the iteration. ‘ And the next thing I heard 
was, “ I forbid the banns,” from her. “ I’ll speak to 
you after tlie service,” said the parson, in quite a homely 
way--“yes, turning all at once into a common man no 
holier than you or I. Ah, her face was pale ! Maybe you 
■can call to mind that monument in Weatherburv church 
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but to give themselves time to weigh the moral of the 
story.. 

‘ I’m sure when I heard they’d been forbid I felt as 
glad as if anybody had gied me sixpence/ said an earnest 
voice — ^that of Oily Dowden, a woman who lived by 
making heath brooms^ or besoms. Her nature w'as to be 
civil to enemies as well as to friends, and grateful to all 
the w'orld for letting her remain alive. 

‘ And now the maid have married him just the same,^ 
said Humphrey. 

‘ After that Mis’ess Yeobright came round and was 
quite agreeable/ Fairv/ay resumed, with an unheeding 
air, to show that his words were no appendage to 
Humphrey’s, but the result of independent reflection. 

‘ Supposing they w^ere ashamed, I don’t see why they 
shouldn’t have done it here-right,’ said a widespread 
woman wdiose stays creaked like shoes whenever she 
stooped or- turned. ' ’Tis w-ell to call the neighbours 
together and to iiae a good racket once now and then ; 
and it may as w-ell be when there’s a w'edding as at tide- 
times. I don’t care for close ways.’ 

' Ah, now, you’d hardly believe it, but I don’t care for 
gay ■weddings,’ said Timothy Fairway, his eyes again 
travelling round. * I hardly blame Thomasin Yeobright 
and neighbour Wildeve for doing it quiet, if I must own 
it. A w'edding at home means five and six-handed reels 
by the hour ; and they do a man’s legs no good when 
he’s over forty.’ 

‘ True. Once at the woman’s house you can hardly 
say nay to being one in a jig, knowing all the time that 
5’'Ou be expected to make yourself worth your victuals.’ 

‘You be bound to dance at Christmas because ’tis the 
time o’ year ; you must dance at 'w-eddings because ’tis 
the time o’ life. At christenings folk ■will even smuggle 
in a reel or two, if ’tis no further on than the first or 
second chief. And this is not naming the songs you’ve 
got to sing. . , . For my part I like a good hearty funeral 
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as^well as anything. You’ve as splendid victuals and 
drink as at other parties,, and even better. And it don’t 
wear your legs to stumps pn talking over a poor fellow’s 
ways as it do to stand up in hornpipes.’ 

‘ Nine folks out of ten would own ’twas going too far 
to dance then, I suppose ? ’ suggested Grandfer Cantle. 

^ ’Tis the only sort of party a staid man can feel safe 
at after the mug have been round a few times.’ 

‘ Well, I can’t understand a quiet lady-like little body 
like Tamsin Yeobright caring to be married in such a 
mean way/ said Susan Nunsuch, the wide woman, who 
preferred^ the original subject. ' ’Tis worse than the 
poorest do. .\nd I shouldn’t ha.ve cared about the man 
though some may say he’s good-looking.’ 

To give him his due he’s a clever, learned fellow in 
his way— -a’most as clever as Clym Yeobright used to be 
He_ was brought up to better things than keeping the 
gmet Woman. An engineer— that’s what the man was as 
we know; but he threw' away his chance, and so ’a took a 
public-house to live. His learning v/as no use to him at all ’ 

^ ; Very often the case/ said V. the besom-maSr. 
Ana yet how- people do strive alter it and get it 1 The 
class of folk that couldn’t use to make a round O to save 
their bones from the pit can write their names now without 
a sputter of the pen, oftentimes without a single blot • 
what do I say ?— why, almost without a desk to loan their 
stomachs and elbows upon.’ 

' True ; ’tis amazing what a polish the world have 
been brought to,’ said Humphrey. 

‘ Why, afore I went a soldier in the Bang-up Locals 
(as we called), in the year four,’ chimed in Grandfer 
Cantle brightly, ' I didn’t know no more what the world 
was like tnan the commonest man among ye. . And now 
JOTO It all, I won’t say what I bain’t fit for, hey ? ’ "" 

Couldst sign the book, no doubt,’ said Fairway ‘ if 
to Join hands with a woman again, 

B; Wildeve and Mis’ess Tamsin, which is more than 
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Humph there could do, for he follows his father in learning. 
All, Humph, well I can mind when I w^as married how I 
zid thy father’s mark staring me in the face as I went 
to put down my name. He and your mother w’ere the 
couple married just afore we were, and there stood thy 
father's cross with arms stretched out like a great banging 
scare-crow. What a terrible black cross that was — ^thy 
father's very likeness in en 1 To save my soul I couldn’t 
help laughing when I zid en, though all the time I was as 
hot as dog-days, what with the marrying, and w'hat with 
the woman a-hanging to me, and what with Jack Changley 
and a lot more chaps grinning at me through church 
window. But the next moment a strawmote would have 
knocked me dowm, for I called to mind that if thy father 
and mother had had high words once, they’d been at it 
twenty times since they’d been man and wife, and I zid 
myself as the next poor stunpoli to get into the same 
mess. - . . All — ivell, what a day ’twas I ’ 

‘ Wikleve is older than Tamsin Yeobriglit by a good- 
few summers. A pretty maid too she is. A young 
■woman with a home must be a fool to tear her smock for 
a man like that.’ 

The speaker, a peat or turf-cutter, who had newdy 
joined the group, carried across his shoulder the singular 
heart-shaped spade of large dimensions used in that 
species of labour ■ and its well-whetted edge gleamed like 
a silver bow in the beams of the fire. 

^ A hundred maidens would have had him if he’d asked 
’em,’ said the wide woman, 

‘ Didst ever know a man, neighbour, that no woman 
at all would marry ? ’ inquired Humphrey. - 

‘ I never did,’ said the turf-cutter, 

^ Nor I,’ said another. 

‘ Nor I,’ said Grandfer Cantle. 

‘ Well, now, I did once,’ said Timothy Fairway, adding 
more firmness to one of his legs. *' I did know of such 
a man. But only once, mind.’ He gave his throat a 
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thorough rake roimdj as ii it were the duty of eve 
person not to be mistaken through thickness of voic 
Yes, I knew of such a man,’ he said, 

‘iLnd what ghastly gaiiicrow might the poor fellc 
Fairway ’ asked the turf-cutter. 
^VeIl, a was neither a deaf man, nor a dumb ma' 
nor a bhnd man. What ’a was I don’t say.’ 

‘ known in these parts .? ’ said Oily Dowden. 
Hardly, said Timothy ; ‘ but I name no name. . . 
Come, keep the hre up there, youngsters.’ 

Whatever is Christian Cantle’s teeth a-chattering for ^ 
said a boy from amid the smoke and shades on the oth'e 
side of the blaze. ‘ Be ye a-coid, Christian ? ’ 

A thin jibbering voice was heard to reply, ‘ No, no 
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There’s another in the country, then I Why did ye reveal 
yer misfortune, Christian ? ’ 

‘ ’Tv/as to be if ’twas, I suppose, I can’t help it, can 
I ? ’ He turned upon them his painfully circular eyes, 
suiTOunded by concentric lines like targets. 

‘ No, that’s' true. But ’tis a melancholy thing, and 
my blood ran cold when you spoke, for I felt there were 
two poor feilow^s wdiere I had thought only one. ’Tis a 
sad thing for ye, Christian. How^’st know' the women 
won’t hae thee ? ’ 

' I’ve asked ’em.’ 

‘ Sure I should never have thought you had the face. 
Well, and what did the last one say to ye .? Nothing that 
can’t be got over, perhaps, after ail ? ’ 

“ Get out of my sight, you slack-twisted, slim-looking 
maphrotight fool,” was the woman’s words to me.’ 

‘ Not encouraging, I own,’ said Fairway. *' “ Get out 
of my sight, you slack-twdsted, slim-Iooking maphrotight 
fool,” is rather a hard way of saying No. But even that 
might be overcome by time and patience, so as to let a 
few grey hairs show themselves in the hussy’s head. 
How old be you, Christian } ’ 

* Thirty-one last tatie-digging, Mister Fairway.’ 

‘ Not a boy— not a boy. Still there’s hope yet.’ 

‘ That’s my age by baptism, because that’s put down 
in the great book of the Judgment that they keep in 
church vestry; but mother told me I was born some 
time afore I was christened.’ 

‘ Ahr 

‘ But she couldn’t tell when, to save her life, except 
that there was no moon.’ 

‘ No moon ; that’s bad. Hey, neighbours, that’s bad 
for him I ’ 

^ Yes, tis oadj’ said Grandfer Cantie, shaking his head. 

Mother know'd ’twas no moon, for she asked another 
v/om^ that had an almanac, as she did whenever a boy 
was born to her, because of the saying, “ No moon, no 
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man/' which imde her afeard every man-child she had 

Do ye really think it serious, Mister Fainvay, that there 
was no moon ? ' uicit, 

‘ Yes ; “ No moon, no man." Tis one of the truest 
yings ever spit out. The boy never comes to anything 

te you XuidT “T Christian^ 

full when you were 
at Falrw^ “d^fration 

«Pl>ed, with a 

a ornn go Without drink at lammas-tide than be 
cK..+ T ■ continued Christian, in the same 

shattered recitative. ‘ said I Iks only ihe tamesTI 

Tzt ^ ^ supw-: 

Grandfer Cantle, somewhat subdued in 
and yet his mother cried for scores of houS 

;tr : sTdii^' 

S ‘ WeS “'i Fairway. 

t ■■ poortS’ “ «’’«>• *hoep, 

I shall rub on ? Ought I to be afeard o’ 
mghte, Master Fairway ? ' ^ ^ 

‘ You’ll have to lie alone all your life ; and ’tis not to 

X sX ot 

to f ’tis agreeable of ye not 

alone. ^ ^ t.ed 

flnH T K n Z ^ ^ know, Timothy * 

What sort of strange one ? 

sti^eSe TinS saidfa very 

^ ’ limothy ?— no, no-don't tell me.’ 
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‘ I don’t half believe in spirits myself. But I think it 
ghostly enough— -what I was told. -‘Twas a little boy that 
zid it/ 

* What was it like ? — no^ don't ’ 

‘ A red one. Yes, most ghosts be white ; but this is 
as if it had been dipped in blood/ 

Christian drew a deep breath without letting it 
expand his body, and Humphrey said, ‘ Where has it been 
seen ? ’ 

" Hot exactly here : but in the same heth. But ’tisn/t 
a thing to talk about. What do you say/ continued 
Fairway in brisker tones, and turning upon them as if 
the idea had not been Grandfer Cantle’s — ‘ what do yon 
say to giving the man and wife a bit of a song to- 
night afore we go to bed — being their wedding-day? 
When folks are just niarried ’tis as well to look glad o’t, 
since looking sorryj won’t unjoin ’em. I am no drinker^ 
as we know, but when the womenfolk and youngsters 
have gone home we can drop down across to the Quiet 
Woman, and strike up a ballet in front of the niarried 
folks’ door. ’Twill please the young wife, and that’s what 
I should like to do, for many’s the skinful Fve had at her 
hands when she lived with her aunt at Biooms-End.’ 

‘ Hey ? And so we will I * said Grandfer Cantle, turning 
so briskly that his copper seals swung extravagantly. 

* I’m dry as a kex with biding up here in the wind 
and I haven’t seeii the colour of drink since na'ir^- 
time to-day. ’Tis said that the last brew at the W. 
is very pretty drinking. And, neighbours, if we should^ 
be a little late in the finishing, why, to-morrow’s Sunday 
and we can sleep it off ? ’ 

‘ Grandfer Cantle ! you take things very careless for 
an old man,’ said the wide woman. 

I take things careless j I do — too careless to please 
the women ! KIk I I’ll sing the “ Jovial Crew/’ or any 
other song, when a weak old man would cry his eyes out. 
Jown it- ; lam up for anything. 
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The idng' look'd o'-ver his left' shoui-der'’ 
And a grim' look look'-ed hee', 

Earl Mar'-shai, he said', but for' my oath' 
Or hang'-ed thou' shouldst bee'.” ’ 


*‘WeIl, that's what we'll do/ said Fairway. ‘We'll 
give ’em a song, an' it please the Loi'd. What’s the good 
of Thomasin’s cousin Glym a-coming home after the deed’s 
done ? He should have come afore, if so be he wanted 
to stop it, and marry her himself.’ 

‘ Perhaps he’s coming to bide with his mother a little 
time, as she must feel lonely now the maid’s gone.’ 

‘ Now, ’tis very odd, but I never feel lonely — ^no, not 
at all,’ said Grandfer Cantle. ‘I am as brave in the 
night-time as a’ admiral 1 ’ 

The bonfire was by this time beginning to sink low, for 
the fuel had not been of that substantial sort which can 
support a blaze long. Most of the other fires within the 
wide horizon were also dwindling weak. Attentive ob- 
servation of their brightness, colour, and length of exist- 
ence would have revealed the quality of the material 
burnt ; and tlirough that, to some extent the natural 
produce of the district in which each bonfire was situate. 
The dear, kingly effulgence that had characterized the 
majority expressed a heath and furze country like their 
own, which in one direction extended an unlimited number 
of miles : the rapid flares and extinctions at other points 
of the compass showed the lightest of fuel-^straw, bean- 
stalks, and the usual waste from arable land. The most 
enduring of all — steady unaltering eyes like planets — 
signified wood, such as hazel-branches, thorn-faggots, and 
stout billets. Fires of the last-mentioned materials were 
rare, and, though comparatively small in magnitude beside 
the transient blazes, now began to get the best of them by 
mere long-continuance. The great ones had perished, but 
the.se remained. They occupied the remotest visible posi- 
tions — sky-backed summits rising out of rich coppice and 
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plantation districts to the north, where the soil was 
different, and heath foreign and strange. 

Save one ; and this was the nearest of any, the moon of 
the whole shining throng. It lay in a direction precisely 
opposite to that of the little window in the vale below. 
Its nearness was such that, notwithstanding its actual 
smallness, its glow infinitely transcended theirs. 

This quiet eye had attracted attention from time to 
time ; and when their own fire had become sunken and 
dim it attracted more ; some even of the wood fires more 
recently lighted had reached their decline, but no change 
was perceptible here. 

‘ To be sure, how near that fire is I ^ said Fairway, 

‘ Seemingly, 1 can see a fellow of some sort walking round 
it. Little and good must be said of that fire, surely.’ 

‘I can throw a stone there,’ said the boy. 

‘ And so can I ! ’ said Grandfer Cantle. 

^ No, no, 37-ou can’t, my sonnies. That fire is not much 
less than a mile off, for all that ’a seems so near.’ 

‘ ’Tis in the heath, but not furze,’ said the turf-cutter. 

■ ‘ ’Tis cleft -wood, that’s what ’tis,’ said Timothy 

Fairway. ‘ Nothing would burn like that except clean, 
timber. And ’tis on the knap afore the old captain’s 
house at Mistover. ■ Such a queer mortal as that man is ; 
To have a- little fire inside your own bank and ditch, that 
nobody else may enjoy it or come anigh it ! And what 
a zany an old chap must be, to light a bonfire when 
there’s no youngsters to please.’ 

^ Cap’ll Vye has been for a long walk to-day, and is 
quite tired out,’ said' Grandfer Cantie, ‘ so ’tisn’t likely to 
belie.’ 

‘ And he would hardly afford good fuel like that,’ said 
the v/ide woman. 

‘ Then it must be his grand-daughter,’ said Fairw'ay. 

‘ Not that a body of her age can want a fire much.’ 

‘ She is very strange in her ways, living up there by 
herself, and such things please her,’ said Susan. 
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‘ She’s a weil-favoured maid enough/ said Humphrey 
the furze-cutter ; ‘ especially when she’s got one of her 
dandy gowns on,’ 

‘ That’s true/ said Fairway. ‘ Well^ let her bonfire 
bum an’t will. Ours is weil-nigh out by the look o’t.’ 

‘ How dark ’tis now the fire’s gone down 1 ’ said 
Christian Cantie, looking behind him with his hare eyes. 
* Don’t ye think wre’d better get home-aiong, neighbours ? 
The heth isn’t haunted, I know; but we’d better get 
home. , . . Ah, what was that ? ’ 

‘ Only the wdnd,’ said the turf-cutter. 

‘ I don’t think Fifth-of-Novembers ought to be kept up 
by night except in towns. It should be by day in outstep, 
ill-accounted places like this ! ’ 

*' Nonsense, Christian. Lift up your spirits like a man ! 
Susy, dear, you and I will have a jig — hey, my honey ? — 
before ’tis quite too dark to see how well-favoured you be 
stiU, though so many summers have passed since your 
husband, a son of a witch, snapped you up from 
me? 

This was addressed to Susan Nunsuch ; and the next 
circumstance of which the beholders were conscious was 
a vision of the matron’s broad form whisking off towards 
the space whereon the fire had been kindled. She was 
lifted bodily by Mr. Fairway’s arm, v/hich had 'been flung 
round her waist before she had become aware of his 
intention. The site of the fire was now merely a circle 
of ashes flecked with red embers and sparks, the furze 
having burnt completely a^way. Once within the circle 
he whirled her round and round in a dance. She was a 
wmman noisily constructed ; in addition to her enclosing 
framework of whalebone and lath, she wore pattens 
summer and winter, in wet weather and in dry, to preserve 
her boots from wear ; and when Fairway began to jump 
about with her, the clicking of the pattens, the creaking 
of the stays, and her screams of surprise, formed a very 
audible concert. 







X il crack thy nuraskuil for thee, you mandy chap ! ^ 
said Mrs. Nunsuch, as she helplessly danced round with 
him, her feet playing like drumsticlcs among the sparks. 
‘My ankles were all in a fever before, from w^alking 
through that pi'ickl}’' furze, and now you must make ’em 
worse with these vlankers I ’ 

The vagary of Timothy Fairway was infectious. The 
turf-cutuer seized old Oily Dowdon, and, somewhat more 
gently, poussetted with her likewise. The young men 
were not slow to imitate the example of their elders, and 
^ized toe maids ; Grandfer Cantle and his stick jigged 
in the forni of a three-legged object among- the rest ; and 
in half a minute all that could be seen on Rainbarrow was 
a wnirling of dark shapes amid a boiling confusion of 
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home at Ciiristraas ma-'am ’ i is coming 

- What a dog he used to i ^“2:”?'. 
i Cb. .1 believe he is coming/ she sairf 

. ^^I'yjfonesomefor thphAfk'l’ • , 
said Christian^ coming from thp mis’ess/ 

maintained. ‘ Mind you don^ he had hitherto 

a bad place to get losHa tZ J & 

to-night than ever I heard qoeerer 

Egdon best have been nixv W ^ ^bem tliat know 
‘ la that you, cSin -5?? 
made you Idde away from me?^ ^'®‘’t%ht. < What • 
; ’Twaa that I didn’t w’ you in t, • r , • 

a^M^thara^f ‘fef f ^ 

some want of oricri'm?i>tr ^ Giandfer Laiiti 

tbe spa^, as theWkTdotSre!' 

aahaSelkyr A' re:Sl/r‘'?^ - 

— seventy if a dav to i Patnarch man as you be 
self ! > ^ S° bompipipg like f.^ byyom- 

tianl^dtS;“.T”i:f said Chris- 

Playward . he^ if 

weIcome°Mis’esS 

Grandfer Cantle,’ said thi t'enerablest here. 


was scared’ 
3 see how 
e ’ee quite: 

said Sirs. Yeobright, 
Cantle, with 
anibiig:,: 



xaitiij and so it would^’ said the reve 
himself 'repentantly. ‘ I-'ve such a bad me- 
Yeobright, that I forget how I’m looked up ■ 
of em. My spirits must be wonderful dood 
But not always. ^Tis a weight upon a man 
up to as commander, and I often feel it.’ 

^ ‘ I am Sony to stop the talk/ said Mn 
But I must be leaving you now. I was t 
the .\ngiebury Road, towards my niece’s ne^ 
IS returning to-niglit with hdr husband; an 
bonfire and hearing Olly’s voice among the 
Up here to icarn what was goinsf on, I shnni 
walk with me, as her way is mine.’ 


Oliy/ ^ thinking of moving/ said 

. ^e^safe to meet the reddleman that I 

told ye of, said Fotirway. ‘ He’s only gone back to n-et 

.omi^ strciight home as soon as they were married, and 

‘Thank you indeed/ said Mrs, Yeobright. 

But we shall take a shorter cut through the fur2e 

.f f ^^«thes ; so we won’t trouble 

you to wait. 

‘ Very well — are you ready, Oily ? ’ 

‘yes, ma’am. And there’s a light- shining from your 
mece s wmdow see. It wfil help to keep us in the pa^’ 
Sne indicated tne faint light at the bottom of the vaiiev 
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aownward they went, and yet further down 

advance^^^^^w seeming to outmeasure their 

advance. Their skirts were scratched noisxiy bv the furze 
heir shoulders brushed by the ferns, wliich, though deS 

^ sufficienf winter 

weather Laving as yet arrived to beat them down. Their 
Tartarean situation might by some have been called an 
imprudent one for two unattended women. But these 

tt oiv 'ndT ^ surrounding 

to Oil> .md Mrs. YeoDrignt; and the addition of darknesl 

lends no fnghtfuhiess to the face of a friend. 

And so Tamsin has married him at last/ said Oilv 

I become so much less steep that their 
footsteps no longer required undivided nttpnfinn 
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in fertilizing it, Wildeve came like Amerigo Vespucci, and 
received the honours due to those who had gone before. 

When Mrs, Yeobright had drawn near to the inn and 
was aoout to enter, she saw a horse and vehicle some two 
hundred jmrcJs beyond it, coming towards her, a man 
wa^King alongside with a lantern in his hand. It was 
soon, eviuent tnat this was the reddleinan who hud inquired 
tor ner. Instead of entering the inn at once, she walked 
hy It and towards the van. 

The conveyance came dose, and the man was about to 
pa53 her with little notice, when she turned to him and 
think you have been inquiring for me ? I am 

Mrs. Yeobright of BIooms-End.’ me . i am 

The reddicman started, and held up his hn^er. He 
stopped the norses, and beckoned to her to withdraw with 
ium few yards aside,’ w'hich she did, -vTOndering. 

^ /ou don’t know me, ma’am, I suppose ? ’ hp said, 

* do not,’ said she. ‘ Why, yes, I do i You are 
herT? father was a dairyman somewhere 

T u' ^ ^ Tamsin, a little, 

i have something bad to tell you.’ 

^ I believe, 

With her husband They arranged to return this after- 
noon — to the inn beyond here ? ’ 

‘ She’s not there.’ 

‘ How do you know ? ’ 

“ “y 

V. I™ ? ' murmured Mrs. 

Yeobright, putting her hand over her eyes. 

I can’t explain much, ma’am. AiU know is that, as 

f ?! morning, about a mile 

lib ’ ^ j^^gfebury, I heard something trotting after me 

dSth ittelf white as 

d^th Itself. 0, Diggory Venn ! ” she said, “ I thought 

twas you ; will you help me .? I am in trouble.” ’ ® 
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‘ How did she know your Christian name ? ’ said Mrs. 
Yeobright doubtingly. 

‘ I had met her as a iad before I went away in this 
trade. She asked then if she might ride, and then down 
she fell in a faint. I picked her up and put Iier in, and 
there sJie has been ever since. She has cried a good deal, 
but she has hardly spoke ; all she has told me being that 
she was to have been married this morning. I tried to 
get her to eat something, but she couldn’t ; and at last 
she fell asleep.’ 

‘ Let me see her at once/ said Mrs. Yeobright, hastening 
towards the van. 

The reddleman followed with the lantern, and, stepping 
up first, assisted Mrs. Yeobright to mount beside him. 
On the door being opened she perceived at the end of the 
van an extemporized couch, around which was hung 
apparently all the drapery that the reddleman possessed, 
to keep the occupant of the little couch from contact 
with the red materials of his trade. A young girl lay 
thereon, covered with a cloak. She was asleep, and the 
light of the lantern fell upon her features. 

A fair, sweet, and honest country face was revealed, 
reposing in a nest of wavy chestnut hair. It was between 
pretty and beautiful. Though her eyes were closed, one 
could easily Jmagine the light necessarily shining in them 
as tlie culmination of the luminous workmansliip around. 
The groundwork of the face was hopefulness ; but over it 
now lay like a foreign substance a film, of anxiety and 
grief. The grief had been there so shortly as to have 
abstracted nothing of the bloom, and had as yet but 
given a dignity to what it might eventually undermine. 
The scarlet of her lips had not had time to abate, and 
just now it appeared still more intense by the absence of 
the neighbouring and more transient colour of her cheek. 
The lips frequently parted, with a murmur of words. 
She seemed to belong rightly to a madrigal— to require 
viewing through rhyme and harmony. 
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One thing at least was obvious : she was not made to 
be looked at thus. The reddleman had appeared con- 
scious of as much, and, while llrs. Yeobright looked in 
upon ^ her, he cast his eyes aside with a delicacy which 
well oecame him, Ihe sleeper apparently thought so 
too, for the next moment she opened her own. 

The lips then parted with something of anticipation 
something more of doubt ; and her sev eral thoughts and 
fractions of thoughts, as signalled bv the changes on her 
face, were exhibited by the light to the utmost nicety. 

mgenuous, transparent life was disclosed ; as if the 
flow of her existence could be seen passiner within her 
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ance of a stranger. But I’ll waik now. Reddleman, stop 
the Iiorses, please.’ ^ 

The man regarded her with tender reluctance, but 
stopped them. 

Aunt and niece then descended from the van. Mrs. 
eo ^ght saying to its owner^ '' I quite recognize you 
now. Mhat made you change from the nice business 
your father left you 

‘Wdl, Ldid/ he said, and looked at Thomasin, who 
biushea a little. Then you’ll not be wanting me any 
more to-mght; ma’am ’ 

Mrs. Yeobright glanced around at the dark skw at the 
hills at the perishing bonfires, and at the lighted^dndow 
of the inn they had neared. 'I think not/ she said, 'since 
ihomasm wishes to walk. We can soon run up the path 
and reach home ; we know it w'elL’ 

And after a few further wmrds they parted, the reddle- 
man moving onwards with his van, and the two women 
remaining standing in the road. As soon as the vehicle 
and Its dnver had withdrawn so far as to be bevond all 
possible reach of her voice, Mrs. Yeobright turned to her 

nf -S-' sin,’ she said sternly, ‘what’s the meaning 
ot this disgraceiul performance ? ’ ^ 
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PERPLEXITY AMONG 

HONEST PEOPLE 


i HOkASIN looked as if quite overcome bv her aunt’s 
change of manner. ‘ It means just what it seems to 
mean ; 1 am----nat married/ she replied faintly. ' Excuse 
me—for humiliating you, aunt, by this mishap : I am 
sorry for it. But I cannot help it.’ 

‘ Me ? Think of yourself first,’ 

It was notjody’s fault. When we got there the parson 
the“lSti*c»“’“’^ “S •'“use of some trifling irregularity in 

' What irregularity ? ’ 

‘I don’t know. Mr. Wildeve can explain. I did not 
W? went away this morning that I should come 

back ^ like this. It being dark, Thomasin allowed her 
emotion to escape her by the silent way of tears, which 
could roll down her cheek unseen. 

I could almost say that it serves you right ^if I did 

not feel that you don’t desen^e it,’ continued Mrs. Yeo- 
bnght, who, possessing two distinct moods in dose con- 
tiguity, a gentle mood and an angry, flew from one to the 
other without the least warning. ‘ .Remember, Thomasin 
this business was none of my seeking ; from the very 
first, when you began to feel foolish ahnm- thei- t 
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Strongly that I did what I would never have believed 
myself capable of doing'—stood up in the church, and' 
made myself the public talk for vveeks. But havdng once 
consented, I don’t submit to these fancies without good 
reason. Marr}'' him you must after this.’ 

Do you think I wish to do otherwise for one moment ? ’ 
said Thomasin,, with a heavy sigh. ‘ I know how wrong 
it was of me to love him, but don’t pain me by talking 
like that, aunt I You would not have had me stay there 
with him, would you ? — and your house is the only home 
I have to return to. He says we can be married in a day 
or two.’ 

‘ I wish he had never seen you.’ 

‘ \ery well ; then I "will be the miserabiest woman in 
the world, and not let him see me again. No, I w'on’t 
have him I ’ 

It Ls too late to speak so. Come with me. I am 
going to the inn to see if he has returned. Of course I 
shall get to the bottom of tlris story at once. Mr. Wildeve 
must not suppose he can play tricks upon me, or any 
belonging to me.’ 

It "ivas not that. The licence was wrong, and he 
couldn’t get another the same day. He will tell you in 
a moment how it Was, if he comes.’ 

‘ Why didn’t he bring you back ? ’ 

‘ That was me ! ’ again sobbed Thomasin. ‘ When I 
found we could not be married I didn’t like to come back 
with him, and I was very ill. Then I saw Diggory Venn 
and was glad to get him to take me home" I cannot 
explain it any better, and you must be p,ngrv with me if 
you will.’ ° ■■ 

‘I shall see about that,’ said Mrs. Yeobright: and 
towards the mn, knowm in the neighbourhood 
as the Quiet Woman, the sign of which represented the 
hgure of a matron canying her head under her arm, 
beneath which gruesome sign was written the couplet so 
well jcnown to frequenters of the inn : 
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Since the woman’s quiet 
Let no man breed a riot,^ 

The front of the house was towards the heath and Rain- 
barrow, whose dark shape seemed to threaten it from the 
sky. Upon the door was a neglected brass plate, bearing 
the unexpected inscription, ‘Mr. Wiideve, Engineer ’-a 
useless yet cherished relic from the time when he had 
been started in that profession in an office at Budmouth 
by tnose who had hoped much from him. and had been 
disappointed. _ The garden was at the back, and behind 
t ns ran a still deep stream, forming the margin of the 
heath m that direction, meadow-land appearing beyond 

o^^scurity permitted only sky-Hnes to be 
^sibie of any scene at present. The water at the back of 
tne bouse could be heard, idly spinning whirlpools in its 
cr^ep between the rows of dry feather-headed reeds which 

den tcu by sounds as oi a congregation praying humbly 
producea by their nibbing against each other in the slow 

The window, whence the candlelight had shone up the 
of the bonfire group^^was uncurtained, 
but the sill lay too high for a pedestrian on the outside to 
look over it into the room. A vast shadow, in which could 

e di^y traced portions of a masculine contour, blotted 
half the ceiling. ■’ 

‘ He seems to be at home,’ said Mrs. Yeobright 
^ Must I come in, too, aunt ? ’ asked Thomasin faintly. 

1 suppose not j it would be wrong.’ 

‘ You must come, certainly--t J confront him, so that 

^ The inn which reaUy bore tliis sign and legend stood some miles 
to the north-west of the present s?ene, wherein 
immediately referred to is now no longer an inn : and the surroS 
mgs are much changed. But another inn, some of ivhte fea^ 
are Jso embodied m this description, the Red Lion at Winfrith still 
lemams as a haven for the wayfarer (1912),. ^ 



.... 


ine back and shoulaers of a man came between Mrs. 
leobright’s eyes and the fire. Wildeve, whose form it 
was, immediately turned, arose, and advanced to meet his 
visitors.' ' 

He was quite a young man, and of the t^vo properties, 
form and motion, the latter first attracted the eye in him. 
The grace^ of his movement v/as singular : it wiis the 
pantomimic expression of a lady-killing career. Next 
came into notice the more material qualities, among which 
was a profuse crop of hair impending over the ton of his 
face, lending to his forehead the high-cornered outline of 
an early Gothic shield ; and a neck which was smooth 
and round as a cylinder. The lower half of his figure 
was of light build. Altogether he was one in whom no 
man would have seen anything to admire, and in whom 
no woman would have seen anything to dislike. 

young girFs form in the passage, and 
said, * riiomasm, then, has reached home. Hov/ could 
you leave me in that way, darling.?’ And turning to 

Mrs \eobnght: ‘ It was useless to argue with her. She 

w^ould go, and go alone.’ 

the meaning of it ail.?’ demanded Mrs. 

I eobnght haughtily. 

womlf ' placing chairs for the two 

• 1 ^ stupid mistake, but such 

mi^akes will happen. The licence was useless at Angle- 

Budmouth, but as I didn’t 
read it I wasn t awmre of that.’ 

‘ But you had been staying at Anglebury.?’ 

^ o. I had been at Budmouth— till two days aeo— 
Md that was where I had intended to take her; but when 
I came to fetch her we decided upon Anglebury, foigetting 
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that a new licence would be necessaiy. There was not 
time to get to Budmouth afterwards,' 

' I think you are very much to blame/ said Mrs 
Yeobright. 

It was quite my fault we chose Anglebury/ Thomasin 
pleaded. 'I proposed it because was not known 
tnere.’ 

I know so well that I am to blame that vou need not 
remind me of it/ replied Wildeve shortly. 

^ ‘ Such things don’t happen for nothing/ said the aunt. 
It is a great slight to me and my family; and when it 
gets known there will be a veiy unpleasant time for us. 
How can she look her friends in the face to-morrow ? It 
IS a very great injury, and one I cannot easily fomive" 
It may even reflect on her character.’ 

‘ Nonsense/ said Wildeve. 

Thomasin’s large eyes had flown from the face of one 
to the face of the other during this discussion, and she 
now said anxiously, ' Will you allow me, aunt, to talk it 
over amne with Damon for five minutes ? Will vou 

Certainly, dear,’ said Wildeve, ‘ if your aunt will ex- 

^ adjoining room, leaving 
Mrs. A eobnght by the fire. ^ 

As soon as they were alone, and the door closed, 

1 lomasin said, turning up her pole, tearful face to him 
It IS killing me, this, Damon i I did not mean to part 
from you^m anger at Anglebury this morning ; but I was 
Inghtenea, and hardly knew what I said. I’ve not let 
aunt know how much I have suffered to-dav ■ and it is 
so hard to command my face and voice, and to smile as if 
it were a slight thing to me ; but I try to do .so. that she 
may not be still more indignant with you. I know you 
coda not help it, dear, whatever aunt may think.’ 

bhe IS very unpleasant.’ 

■ Yes,’ Thomasin murmured, ‘ and I suppose I seem so 

amon, what do you mean to do about 
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he said those words, and her aspect showed that more 
than one person in the room could deplore the possession 
of sensitiveness. Seeing that she was really suffering he 
seemed disturbed and added, ‘ This is merely a reflection, 
you know. I have not the least intention to refuse to 
complete the marriage, Tamsie mine — I could not bear it.’ 

‘ You could not, I know I ’ said the fair girl, brighten- 
ing, ‘ You, who cannot bear the sight of pain in even an 
insect, or any disagreeable sound, or unpleasant smell 
even, will not long cause pain to me and mine.’ 

‘ I will not, if I can help it.’ 

‘ Your hand upon it, Damon.’ 

He carelessly gave her his hand. 

' jlh, by my crown, what’s that ? ’ he said suddenly. 

There fell upon their ears the sound of numerous voices 
singing in front of the house. Among these, two made 
themselves prominent by their peculiarity: one was a 
very strong bass, the other a wheezy thin piping. Thomasin 
recognized them as belonging to Timothy Fairway and 
Grandfer Cantle respectively. 

‘ What does it mean — it is not skiramity-riding, I 
hope ? ’ she said, with a frightened gaze at Wildeve. 

‘ Of course not ; no, it is that the heath-folk have come 
to sing to us a welcome. This is intolerable I ’ He began 
pacing about, the men outside singing cheerily — 

‘ He told' her that she' was the joy' of his life'. 

And if' she’d con-sent' he w'ould make her his wife' ; 

She could' not refuse' him : to church' so they went', 
Young Will was forgot', and young Sue' was content' j 
And then' was she kiss’d' and set down' on his knee'. 

No man' in the world' w'as so iov' -ing as he' ! ’ 

Mrs. Yeobright burst in from the outer room. 
‘ Thomasin, Thomasin ! ’ she said, looking indignantly 
at Wildeve ; ‘ here’s a pretty exposure ! Let us escape 
at once. Come ! ’ 

It was, however, too late to get away by the passage. 
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A ragged knocking had begun upon the door of the front 
room, Wildeve^ who had gone to the window, came 
' back. : ■ 

‘ Stop ! ’ he said imperiously, putting his hand upon 
iirs. Yeobright’s arm. 'We are regularly besieged. 
There are fifty of them out there if there’s" one. You 
stay in this room with Thoinasin : I'll go out and face 
them. You must stay now, for my sake, till they are 
gone, so that it may seem as if all was right. Come, 
Tamsie dear, don’t go making a scene — we must marry 
after this ■ that you can see as well as I. Sit still, that’s 
all — -and don’t speak much. I’ll manage them. Blunder- 
ing fools ! ’ 

He pressed the agitated girl into a seat, returned to 
^ the outer room and opened the door. Immediately out- 
side, m the passage, appeared Grandfer Cantle singing 
in concert %ritli those still standing in front of the house. 
He came into the. room and nodded abstractedly to 
\\fildeve, his lips still parted, and his features excruciat- 
ingly strained in the emission of the chorus. This being 
ended, he said heartily, 'Here’s welcome to the new- 
made couple, and. God bless ’em I ’ 

' ihanx you,’ said Wildeve, with dry resentment, his 
face as gloomy as a thunderstorm. 

At the Gi andfer s heels now came the rest of the groun, 
which included Jairwciy, Cnristian, Sam the turf-cutter, 
Humphrey, and a dozen others. All smiled upon Wildeve^ 
ana upon his tables and chairs likcwuse, from a general 
sense of friendliness towards the articles as well as towards 
their owner. 

We be not hem afore Mrs. Yeobright after all,’ said 
Fairway, recognizing the matron’s bonnet through the 
glass partition which divided the public apartment they 
had entered from the room where the women sat ' We 
struck down across, d’ye see, Mr. Wildeve, and she went 
round by the path.’ 

‘ And I see the young bride’s little head I ’ said Grandfer, 
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peeping in the same direction^ and discerning Thomasin, 
who was waiting beside her aunt in a miserable and 
awkward way. * Not quite settled in yet — weli^ well, 
there’s plenty of time.’ 

Wildeve made no reply; and probably feeling that 
the sooner he treated them the sooner the 3 r would go, he 
produced a stone jar, which threw a warm halo over 
matters at once. 

‘ That’s a drop of the right sort, I can see/ said Grandfer 
Cantie, with the air of a. man too well-mannered to show 
any hurry to taste it. 

Yes,’ said Wildeve, ‘ ’tis some old mead. I hope you 
will like it.’ 

* 0 ay ! ’ replied the guests, in the hearty tones natural 
when the words demanded by politeness coincide with 
those of deepest feeling. ‘ There isn’t a prettier drink 
under the sun.’ 

‘ m take my oath there isn’t/ added Grandfer Cantie. 
' Ail that can be said against mead is that ’tis rather 
heady, and apt to lie about a man a good while. But 
to-morrow’s Sunday, tliank God.’ 

‘ I feel’d for all the world like some bold soldier after I 
had had some once,’ said Christian. 

‘ You .shall feel so again,’ said Wildeve, with conde- 
scension. ‘ Cups or glasses, gentlemen ? ’ 

' Weil, if you don’t mind, wee’ll have the beaker, and 
pass ’en round ; ’tis better than heiing it out in dribbles/ 

‘ Jown the slippery glasses,’ said Grandfer Cantie. 
‘ W^hat’s the good of a thing that you can’t put down in 
the ashes to warm, hey, neighbours ; that’s what I ask ? ’ 

‘ Right, Grandfer,* said Sam ; and the mead then cir- 
culated. 

‘ Well,’ said Timothy Fairway, feeling demands upon 
his praise in some form or other, ^ ’tis a worthy thing to 
be married, Mr. Wildeve ; and the woman you’ve got is 
a dimant, so says I. Yes,’ he continued, to Grandfer 
Cantie, raising his voice so as to be heard through the 
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partition | ‘ her father (inclining his head towards the 
inner room) w'as as good a feller as ever lived. He always 
had his great indignation ready against anything under- 
hand.’ 

‘ Is that very dangerous ? ’ said Christian. 

' And there were few in these parts that were upsides 
with him/ said Sara. ‘'Whenever a club walked he’d 
play the clarinet in the band that marched before ’em as 
if he’d never touched anything but a clarinet all his life. 
And then, when they got to church-door he’d throw down 
the clarinet, mount the gallery, snatch up the bass-viol, 
and rozum away as if he’d never played any tiring but a 
bass-viol. Folk would say — ^folk that knowed what a 
true stave was — ‘‘ Surely, surely that’s never the same 
man, that I saw handling the' clarinet so masterly by 
now'!’” 

‘ I can mind it/ said the furze-cutter. ‘ ’Twas a 
wonderful thing that one body could hold it all and never 
mix the fingering.’ 

‘There was Kingsbere church likewise,’ Fairway re- 
commenced, as one opening a new vein of the same mine 
of interest. 

Wiideve breathed the breath of one intolerably bored, 
and glanced through the partition at the prisoners. 

He used to walk over there of a Sunday afternoon to 
visit his old acquaintance Andrew Brown, the first 
clarinet there ; a good man enough, but rather screechy 


And neighbour Yeobright would take Audrey’s place 
for some part of the service, to let Audrey have a bit. of a 
nap, as any friend w'ould naturally do.’ 

‘ As any friend would/ said Grandfer Cantle, the 'other 
listeners expressing the same accord by the shorter way 
of nodding their head.s. 

No sooner was Audrey asleep and the first w^hiff of 
neighbour Yeobright’s wind had got inside Audrey’s 
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peeping in the same direction, and discerning Thomasin, 
who was waiting beside her aunt in a miserable and 
awkward way. ‘ Not quite settled in yet — ^w’^ell, well, 
there’s plenty of time/ 

Wildeve made no reply; and probably feeling that 
the sooner he treated them the sooner the)^ would go, he 
produced a stone jar, which threw a warm halo over 
matters at once. 

‘ That’s a drop of the right sort, I can see,’ said Grandfer 
Cantle, with the air of a man too well-mannered to show 
any hurry to taste it. 

‘ Yes/ said Wildeve, ‘ ’tis some old mead, I hope you 
will like it.’ 

‘ 0 ay 1 ’ replied the guests, in the hearty tones natural 
when the words demanded by politeness' coincide with 
those of deepest feeling. ‘ There isn’t a prettier drink 
under the sun.’ 

‘ 111 take my oath there isn’t/ added Grandfer Cantle. 
' All that can be said against mead is that ’tis rather 
heady, and apt to lie about a man a good while. But 
to-morrow^’s' Sunday, thank God.’ 

‘ I feel’d for all the world like some bold soldier after I 
had had some once,’ said Christian. 

‘ You shall feel so again,’ said Wildeve, with conde- 
scension. * Cups or glasses, gentlemen ? ’ 

‘ Well, if you don’t mind, we’il have the beaker, and 
pass ’en round ; ’tis better than heling it out in dribbles.’ 

' Jown the slippery glasses/ said Grandfer Cantle. 
‘ What’s the good of a thing that you can’t put down in 
the ashes to warm, hey, neighbours ; that’s what I ask ? ’ 

‘ Right, Grandfer,’ said Sam ; and the mead then cir- 
culated. 

‘ Well,’ said Timothy Fairway, feeling demands upon 
his pi*aise in some form or othei*, ‘ ’tis a wortliy thing to 
be married, Mr. Wildeve ; and the woman you’ve got is 
a dimant, so says I. Yes/ he continued, to Grandfer 
Cantle, raising his voice so as to be heard through the 
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partition ; her father (inclining his head towards the 
imaer room) was as good a feller as ever lived. He always 
had his great indignation ready against anything under- 
hand.’ 

' Is that very dangerous ? ’ said Christian. 

‘ And there were few in these parts that were upsides 
with him/ said Sam. ‘ Whenever a club walked he’d 
play the clarinet in the band that marched before ’em as 
if he’d never touched anything but a clarinet all Iris life. 
And then^ when they got to church-door he’d throw down 
the clarinetj mount the gallery^ snatch up the bass-viol^ 
and rozum away as if he’d never played anything but a 
bass-viol. Folk would say — ^folk that knowed what a 
true stave was — “ Surely, surely that’s never the same 
man. that I saw handling the clarinet so masterly by 
now!”' 

‘ I can mind it/ said the furze-cutter. ' ’Twas a 
wonderful thing that one body could hold it all and never 
mix the fingering-.’ 

‘ There was Kingsbere church likewise/ Fairway re- 
commenced, as one opening a new vein of the same mine 
of interest. 

Wildeve breathed the breath of one intolerably bored, 
and glanced through the partition at the prisoners. 

‘ He used to walk over there of a Sunday afternoon to 
■visit his old acquaintance Andrew Brown, the first 
clarinet there ; a good man enough, but rather screechy 
in his music, if you can mind ? ’ 

' ’A was.’ , 

‘ And neighbour Yeobright would take Audrey’s place 
for some part of the service, to let Audrey have a bit of a 
nap, as any friend would naturally do.’ 

' As any friend would/ said Grandfer Cantle, the other 
listeners expressing the same accord by the shorter way 
of nodding their heads. 

‘ No sooner was Audrey asleep and the first whiff of 
neighbour Yeobright’s wind had got inside Andrey’s 
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clarinet than every one in church fceled in a moment 
there was a great soul among ’em. All heads would turn, 
and they’d say, “Ah, I thought ’twas he!” One Sunday 
I can well mind — a bass-viol day that time, and Yeobright 
had brought his own. ’Twas the Hundred-and-thirty- 
third to “ Lydia ” ; and when they’d come to “ Ran down 
his beard and o’er his robes its costly moisture shed,” 
neighbour Yeobright, who had just warmed to his work, 
drove his bow into them strings that glorious grand that 
he e’en a’most sawed the bass-viol into two pieces. Every 
winder in church rattled as if ’twere a thunderstorm. Old 
Pa’son Williams lifted his hands in his great holy surplice 
as natural as if he’d been in common clothes, and seemed 
to say to hisself, “ 0 for such a man in our parish ! ” But 
not a soul in Kingsbere could hold a candle to Yeobright.’ 

Was it quite safe when the winder shook ? Christian 
inquired. 

He received no answer ; all for the moment sitting 
rapt in admiration of the performance described. As 
with Farinelli’s singing before the princesses, Sheridan’s 
renowned Begum Speech, and other such examples, the 
fortunate condition of its being for ever lost to the world 
invested the deceased Mr. Yeobright’s ds force on 
that memorable afternoon with a cumulative glory which 
comparative criticism, had that been possible, might con- 
siderably have shorn down. 

‘ He was the last you’d have expected to drop off in 
the prime of life,’ said Humphrey. 

^ Ah, well : he was looking for the earth some months 
afore he went. At that time women used to run for 
smocks and gown-pieces at Greenhill Fair, and my wife 
that is now, being a long-legged slittering maid, hardly 
husband-high, went with the rest of the maidens, for ’a 
was a good runner afore she got so heavy. When she came 
home I said — ^we w^ere then just beginning to walk to- 
gether — “ What have ye got, my honey ? ” “ I’ve won 
— ^well, I’ve won — a gown-piece,” says she, her colours 
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coming up in a moment. ’Tis a smock for a prown, I 
thought ; and so it turned out. Ay, when I think what 
shell say to me now without a mossel of red in her face, 
it do seem strange that ’a wouldn’t say such a little thing 
then. . . . However, then she went on, and that’s what 
made me bring up the story, “ Well, whatever clothes I’ve 
won, white or figured, for eyes to see or for eyes not to 
see ” (’a could do a pretty stroke of modesty in those days), 
“ I’d sooner have lost it than have seen what I have. 
Poor Mr, Yeobright was took bad directly he reached the 
fair ground, and was forced to go home, again.” That was 
the last time he ever went out of the parish.’ 

' ’A faltered on from one day to another, and then we 
heard he was gone.’ 

‘D’ye think he had great pain 'when ’a died.^’ said 
Christian, 

‘ 0 no : quite different. Nor any pain of mind. He 
was lucky enough to be God A’mighty’s own man,’ 

‘ And other folk — d’ye think ’twiK be much pain to 
’em, Mister Fairway ’ 

‘ That depends on whether they be afeared.’ 

‘ I bain’t afeared at all, I thank God ! ’ said Christian 
strenuously. ‘I’m glad I bain’t, for then ’twon’t pain 
me. ... I don’t think I be afeard — or if I be I can’t 
help it, and I don’t deserve to suffer. ^ I wish I was not 
afeard at all ! ’ 

There was a solemn silence, and looking from the 
window, which was unshuttered and unblinded, Timothy 
said, ‘ Well, what a fess little bonfire that one is, out by 
Cap’ll Yye’s ! ’Tis burning just the same now as ever, 
upon my life.’ 

All glances went through the window, and nobody 
noticed that Wildeve disguised a brief, tell-tale look. 
Far away up the sombre valley of heath, and to the right 
of Rainbarrow, could indeed be seen the light, small, but 
steady and persistent as before. 

‘ It was lighted before ours was,’ Fairway con- 
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tinned ; ‘ and yet every one in the country round k 
out afore ’n/ 

‘ Perhaps there’s meaning in it I ’ murmured Christian. 

* How meaning ? ’ said Wild eve sharply. 

Christian was too scattered to reply, and Timothy 
helped him. 

* He means, sir, that the lonesome dark-eyed creature 
up there that some say is a witch— ever I should call a 
fine young woman such a name— is always up to some odd 
conceit or other ; and so perhaps ’tis she.’ 

* I’d be very glad to ask her in wedlock, if she’d hae 
me, and take the risk of her wild dark eyes ill-wishing me,’ 
said Grandfer Cantle staunchly. 

‘ Don’t ye say it, father ! ’ implored Christian. 

‘ Well, be dazed if he who do marry the maid won’t 
hae an uncommon , picture for his best parlour,’ said 
Fairway in a liquid ' tone/ placing down the cup of mead 
at the end of a good pull. ; \ 

' And a partnet as deep as the' North Star,’ said 
Sam, taking up the cup and finishing the little that 
remained.,:'':' 

* Well, really, now I think we ihust be moving,’ said 
Humphrey, observing the emptiness of the vessel. 

‘ But we’li gie ’em another song ? ’ said Grandfer 
Cantle. ‘ I’m as full of notes as a bird 1 ’ 

* Thank you, Grandfer,’ said Wildeve. ‘ But we will 
not trouble you now* Some other day must do for that 
— when I have a party.’ 

* Be jown’d if I don’t learn ten new songs for’t, or I 
won’t learn a line ! ’ said Grandfer Cantle. ‘ And you 
may be sure I won’t disappoint ye by biding away, Mr. 
Wildeve.’ 

* I quite believe you,’ said that gentleman. 

All then took their leave, wishing their entertainer long 
life and happiness as a married man, with recapitulations 
which occupied some time. Wildeve attended them to 
the door, beyond which the deep-dyed upward stretch of 
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heath stood awaiting them^ an amplitude of darkness 
reigning from their feet almost to the zenith, where a 
definite form first became visible in the lowering forehead 
of RainbaiTow. Diving into the dense obscurity in a line 
headed by Sam the turf-cuttcr, they pursued their track- 
less way home. 

When the scratching of the furze against their leggings 
had fainted upon the ear, Wildeve returned to the room 
where he had left Thomasin and her aunt. The women 
were gone. 

They could only have left the house in one way, by 
the back window; and this was open. 

Wildeve laughed to himself, remained a moment 
thinking, and idly returned to the front room. Here his 
glance fell upon a bottle of wine which stood on the 
mantelpiece. ‘ Ah — old Dowden 1 ’ he murmured ; and 
going to the kitchen door shouted, ‘ Is anybody here who 
can take something to old Dowden ? ’ 

There was no reply. The room was empty, the lad 
%vho acted as bis factotum having gone to bed. Wildeve 
came back, put on his hat, took the bottle, and left the 
house, turning the key in the door, for there was no guest 
at the inn to-night. As soon as he was on the road the 
little bonfire on Mistover Knap again met his eye. 

‘ Still waiting, are you, my lady ,? ’ he murmured. 

However, he did not proceed that way just then ; but 
leaving the hill to the left of him, he stumbled over a 
rutted road that brought him to a cottage, which, like all 
other habitations on the heath at this hour, was only 
saved from being invisible by a faint shine from its bed- 
room window. This house was the home of Oily Dowden, 
tlie besom-maker, and he entered. 

The lower room was in darkness ; but by feeling his 
way he found a table, whereon he placed the bottle, and a 
minute later emerged again upon the heath. He stood 
and looked north-east at the undying little fire — h%h 
up above him, though not so high as Rainbarrow. 
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^ 0 have been told what happens when a woman de- 

liberates ; and the epigram is not always terminable with 
woman, provided that one be in the case, and that a fair 
one. W ild eve stood, and stood longer, and breathed 
perplexedly and then said to himself with resignation, 
\es~-bY Heaven, I nmst go to her, I suppose ! ’ 

Instead of turning in the direction of home he pressed 
on rapidly by a^path under llainbarrow towards what 
was evidently a signal light. 
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THE FIGURE 


AGAINST THE SKY 


When the ’ivhole Egdon concourse had left the site 
of the bonfire to its accustomed loneliness, a closely 
wrapped female figure approached the barrow from that 
quarter of the heath in which the little fire lay. Had the 
reddleman been watching he might have recognized her 
as the woman who had first stood there so singularly, and 
vanished at the approach of strangers. She ascended to 
her^ old position at the top, where the red coals of the 
perishing fire greeted her like living eyes in the corpse of 
day. There she stood still, around her stretching tlie vast 
night atmosphere, whose incomplete darkness in com- 
parison with the total darkness of the heath below it 
might have represented a venkd beside a mortal sin. 

That she was tall and straight in build, that she was 
ladylike in her movements, was all that could be learnt 
of her just now, her form being wrapped in a shawl folded 
in the old cornerwise fashion, and her head in a large 
kerchief, a protection not superfluous at this hour and 
place. Her back was towards the wind, which blew from 
the north-west i but whether she had avoided that aspect 
because of the chilly gusts which played about her ex- 
ceptional position, or because her interest lay in the south- 
east, did not at first appear. 
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■ Her reason for standing so dead still as the pivot of 
this circle of heath-countiy was just as obscure. Her 
extraordinary fixity, her conspicuous loneliness, her heed- 
lessness of night, betokened among other things an utter 
absence of fear, A tract of country unaltered from that 
sinister condition which made Ccesar anxious every year 
to get clear of its glooms before the autumnal equinox, a 
kind of landscape and weather which leads travellers from 
the South to describe our island as Homer’s Cimmerian 
land, was not, on the face of it, friendly to women. 

It might reasonably have been supposed that she -was 
listening to the wind, which rose somewhat as the night 
advanced, and laid hold of the attention. The wind, 
indeed, seemed made for the scene, as the scene seemed 
made for the hour. Part of its tone was quite special ,* 
what was heard there could be heard nowhere else. Gusts 
in innumerable series followed each other from the north- 
west, and when each one of them raced past the sound 
of its progress resolved into three. Treble, tenor, and bass 
notes were to be found therein. The general ricochet 
of the whole over pits and prominences had the gravest 
pitch of the chime. Next there could be heard the bari- 
tone buzz of a holly tree. Below these in force, above 
them in pitch, a dwindled voice- strove hard at a husky 
tune, which was the peculiar local sound alluded to. 
Thinner and less immediately traceable than the other 
two, it was far -more impressive than either. In it lay 
what may be called the linguistic peculiarity of the heath ; 
and being audible nowhere on earth off a heath, it afforded 
a shadow of reason for the woman’s, tenseness, which con- 
tinued as unbroken as ever. 

Throughout the blowing of these plaintive November 
winds tliat note bore a great resemblance to the ruins of 
human song which remain to the throat of fourscore and 
ten,. It was; a worn whisper, dry and papery, and it 
brushed so distinctly across the ear that, by the accus- 
tomed, the material minutise in wliich it originated could 
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be realized as by touch. It was the united producte of 
infinitesimal vegetable causes^ and these were neitiier 
stems, leaves, fruit, blades, prickles, lichen, nor moss. 

They were the mummied heath-bells of the past summer, 
originally tender and purple, now washed colourless by 
Midraelmas rains, and dried to dead skins by October suns. 
So low was an individual sound from these that a com- 
bination of hundreds only just emerged from silence, and 
the myriads of the whole declivity reached the woman's 
ear but as a shrivelled and intermittent recitative. Yet 
scarcely a single accent among the many afloat to-night 
could have such power to impress a listener with thoughts 
of its origin. One inwardly saw the infinity of those 
combined multitudes ; and perceived that each of the 
tiny trumpets was seized on, entered, scoured and emerged 
from by the wind as thorouglily as if it were as vast as a 
crater. ... 

‘The spirit moved them.’ A meaning of the phrase 
forced itself upon the attention; and an emotional 
listener’s fetichistic mood might have ended in one of 
more advaiiced quality. It was not, after all, that the 
left-hand expanse of old blooms spoke, or the right-hand, 
or those of the slope in front ; but it was the single person 
of something else speaking through each at once. 

Suddenly, on the barrow, there mingled with all tliis 
wild rhetoric of night a sound which modulated so naturally 
into the rest that its beginning and ending were hartlly to 
be distinguished. The bluffs, and the bushes, and the 
heather-bells had broken silence ; at last, so did the 
woman ; and her articulation was but as another phrase 
of the same discourse as theirs. Thrown out on the 
winds it became twined in with them, and with them it 
flew away. 

What she uttered was a lengthened sighing, apparently 
at something in her mind which had led to her presence 
here. There w'as a spasmodic abandonment about it 
as if, in allowing herself to utter the sound, the woman’s 
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brain had authorized what it could not regulate. One 
point was evident in this ; tliat she had been existing in a 
suppressed state^ and not in one of languor, or stagnation. 

Far away down the valley the faint shine from the 
window of the inn still lasted on ; and a few additional 
moments proved that the window, or what was within 
it, had more to do with the woman’s sigh than had either 
her own actions or the scene immediately around. She 
lifted her left hand, which held a closed telescope. This 
she rapidly extended, as if she were well accustomed to 
the operation, and raising it to her eye directed it towards 
the light beaming from the inn. 

The handkerchief which had hooded her head was now 
a little thrown back, her face being somewhat elevated. 
A profile was fusible against the dull monochrome of cloud 
around her ; and it was as though side shadows from the 
features of Sappho and Mrs. Siddons had converged up- 
wai'ds from the tomb to form an image like neither but 
suggesting both. This, however, was mere superficiality. 
In respect of character a face may make certain admissions 
by its outline ; but it fully confesses only in its changes. 
So much is this the case that what is called the play of 
the features often helped more in understanding a man or 
woman than the earnest labours of all the other members 
together. Thus the night revealed little of her whose 
form it was embracing, for the mobile parts of her coun- 
tenance could not be seen. 

At last she gave up her spying attitude, closed the 
telescope, and turned to the decaying embers. From 
these no appreciable beams now radiated, except when 
a more than usually smart gust brushed over their faces 
and raised a fitful glow which came and went like the 
blush of a girl. She stooped over the silent circle, and 
selecting from the brands a piece of stick which bore the 
largest live coal at its end, brought it to where she had been 
standing before. 

She held the brand to the ground, blowing the red 
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coal with her mouth at the same time; till it faintly 
illuminated the sod^ and revealed a small object, which 
turned out to be an hour-glass, though she wore a watch. 
She blew long enough to show that the sand had all slipped 
through. 

‘ Ah ! ’ she .said, as if surprised. 

The light raised by her breath had been very fitful, 
and a momentary irradiation of flesh was all that it had 
disclosed of her face. That consisted of two matchless 
lips and a cheek only, her head being still enveloped. 
She threw away the stick, took the glass in her hand, the 
telescope under her arm, and moved on. 

Along tlie ridge ran a faint foot-track, w^hich the lady 
followed. Those who knew it well called it a path ; and, 
while a mere visitor would have passed it unnoticed even 
by day, the regular haunters of the heath were at no loss 
for it at midnight. The whole secret of following these 
incipient paths, when there was not light enough in the 
atmosphere to show a turnpike-road, lay in the develop- 
ment of the sense of touch in tlie feet, which comes with 
years of night-rambling in little-trodden spots. To a 
walker practised in such places a difference between im- 
pact on maiden herbage, and on the crippled stalks of a 
slight footway, is perceptible through the thickest boot 
or shoe. 

The solitary figure who walked this beat took no notice 
of the windy tune still played on the dead heath-bells. 
She did not turn her head to look at a group of dark 
creatures fuither on, who fled from her presence as she 
skirted a ravine where they fed. They were about a 
score of the small wild ponies known as heath-croppers. 
They roamed at large on the undulations of Egdon, but 
in numbers too few to detract much from the solitude. 

The pedestrian noticed nothing just now, and a clue 
to her abstraction was afforded by a trivial incident. A 
bramble caught hold of her skirt, and checked her pro- 
gress. Instead of putting it off and hastening along, she 
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3nelded herself up to the pull, and stood passively still. 
When she began to extricate herself it was by turning 
round and round, and so unwinding the prickly switch. 
She was in a desponding reverie. 

Her course was in the direction of the small undying 
fire which had drawn the attention of the men on Rain- 
barrow and of Wildeve in the valley below. A faint 
illumination from its rays began to glow" upon her face, 
and the fire soon revealed itself to be lit, not on the 
level ground, but on a salient corner or redan of earth, at 
the junction of two converging bank fences. Outside 
was a ditch, diy except immediately under the fire, where 
there was a large pool, bearded all round by heather and 
rushes. In the smooth water of the pool the fire appeared 
upside down. 

The banks meeting behind were bare of a hedge, save 
such as was formed by disconnected tufts of furze, stand- 
ing upon .stems -along the top, like impaled heads above a 
city wall. A wdute mast, fitted up wdth spars and other 
nautical tackle, could be seen rising against the dark 
clouds whenever the flames played brightly enough to 
reach it. Altogether the scene had much the appearance 
of a fortification upon which had been kindled a beacon 
fire. 

Nobody was visible ; but ever and anon a whitish 
something moved above the bank from behind, and 
vanished again. This was a small human hand, in the 
act of lifting pieces of fuel into the fire ; but for all that 
could be seen the hand, like that which troubled Belshazzar, 
was there alone. Occasionally an ember roiled off the 
bank, and dropped with a hiss into the pool. 

At one side of the pool rough steps built of clods 
enabled any one who wished to do so to mount the bank ; 
which the woman did. Withiir was a paddock in an un- 
cultivated state, though bearing evidence of having once 
been tilled ; but the heath and fern had insidiously crept 
in, and were reasserting their old supremacy. Further 
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ahead were dimly visible an irregular dwelling-house,, 
garden, and outbuildings, backed by a clump of firs. 

The young lady—for youth had revealed its presence 
in her buoyant bound up the bank — walked along the top 
instead of" descending inside, and came to the corner 
where the fire was burning. One reason for the per- 
manence of the blaze was now manifest : the fuel con- 
sisted of hard pieces of wood, cleft and sawn — the knotty 
boles of old thorn trees which grew in twos and threes 
about the hillsides. A yet unconsumed pile of these lay 
in the inner angle of the bank ,* and from this corner the 
upturned face of a little boy greeted her eyes. He was 
dilatorily throwing up a piece of wood into the fire every 
now and then, a business which seemed to haye engaged 
him a considerable part of the evening, for his face was 
somewhat weary. , - 

‘ I am glad you have come, Miss Eustacia,^ he said, 
with a sigh of relief. ‘ I don't like biding by myselfd . 

‘ Nonsense. I have only been a little way for a walk. 
I have been gone only twenty minutes/ ' , 

‘ It seemed long,' murmured the sad boy. ‘ And you 
have been so many times,’ 

‘ Why, I thought you would be pleased to have a bon- 
' fire. Are you not much obi^ed to me for making you 
one ?’ 

' Yes ; but there’s nobody here to play wi' me.' 

‘ I suppose nobody has come while I’ve been away ? ’ 

‘ Nobody except your grandfather : he looked out of 
doors once for ’ce. I told him you were walking round 
upon the hill to look at the other bonfires.’ 

‘ A good boy.' 

‘T think I hear him coming again, miss/ - - 

An old man came into the remoter light of the fire 
from the direction of the homestead. He was the same 
who had overtaken the reddleman on the road that 
afternoon. He looked wistfully to the top of the bank 
at the woman wiio stood there, and his teeth,- which were 
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quite unimpaired^ showed like parian from his parted 
lips. 

‘ When are you coming indoors^ Eustacia ? ’ he asked. 
‘ ’Tis almost bedtime. I’ve, been home these, two hours, 
and am tired out. Surely ’tis somewhat childish of you 
to stay out playing at bonfires so long, and wasting such 
fuel. My precious thorn .roots, the rarest of all firing, 
that I laid by on purpose for Christmas — ^you have burnt 
’em nearly all ! ’ 

‘ I promised Johnny a bonfire, and it pleases him not 
to let it go out just yet,’ said Eustacia, in a wa.y which 
told at once that she was absolute queen here. ’ Grand- 
father, you go in to bed. I shall follow you soon. You 
like the fire, don’t you, Johnny ? ’ 

The boy looked up doubtfully at her and murmured, 
M don’t think I want it any longer.’ 

Her grandfather had turned back again, and did not 
hear the boy’s reply. As soon as the white-haired man 
had vanished she said in a tone of pique to the child, 
‘ Ungrateful little boy, how can you contradict me ? 
Never shall you have a bonfire again unless you keep it up 
now. Come, tell me you like to do things for me, and 
don’t deny it.’ 

The repressed child said, *Yes, I do, miss,’ and con- 
tinued to stir the fire perfunctorily. 

‘ Stay a little longer and I will give you a crooked six- 
pence,’ said Eustacia, more gently. ‘ Put in one piece of 
wood every two or three minutes, 'but not too much at 
once, I am going to walk along the ridge a little longer, 
but I shall keep on coming to you. And if you hear a 
frog jump into the pond with a flounce like a stone 
thrown in, be sure you run and tell me, because it is a 
sign of rain.’ 

‘ Yes, Eustacia.’ 

* Miss Vye, sir.’ 

* Miss Vy — stacia.’ 

^ That will do. Now put in one stick more.’ 
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The little slave went on feeding the fire as before. He 
seemed a mere automaton, galvanized into moving and 
speaking by the wayward Eustacia’s will. He might have 
been the brass statue which Albertus Magnus is said to 
have animated just so far as to make it chatter, and move, 
and be his servant. 

Before going on her walk again the young girl stood 
still on the bank for a few instants and listened. It was 
to the full as lonely a place as Rainbarrow, though at 
rather a lower level ; and it was more sheltered from 
wind and weather on account of the few firs to the north. 
The bank which enclosed the homestead, and protected 
it from the lawless state of the world without, was formed' 
of thick square clods, dug from the ditch on the outside, 
and built up with a slight batter or incline, which forms 
no slight defence where hedges will not grow because of 
the wind and the wilderness, and where wall materials 
are unattainable. Otherwise the situation was quite 
open, commanding the whole length of the valley which 
reached to the river behind Wilde ve’s house. High above 
this to the right, and much nearer thither^vard than the 
Quiet Woman Inn, the blurred contour of Rainbarrow 
obstructed the sky. 

After her attentive survey of the wild slopes and hollow 
I'avines a gesture of impatience escaped Eustacia. She 
vented petulant words every now and then ; but there 
were sighs between her words, and sudden listenings 
between her sighs. Descending from her perch she again 
sauntered off towards Rainbarrow', though this time she 
did not go the whole way. 

Twice she reappeared at intervals of a few minutes 
and each time she said — ■ iv 

" Not any flounce into the pond yet, little man?-’ 

‘ No, Miss Eustacia,’ the child replied. 

‘ Well/ she said at last, ‘ I shall soon be going in, and 
then I will give you the crooked sixpence, and let you go 
home.’ 
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* Thank’ee^ Miss Eustacia/ said the tired stoker, 
breathing more easily. And Eustacia again strolled away 
from the fire, but this time not towards Rainbarrow. 
She skirted the bank and w^ent round to the wicket before 
the house, where she stood motionless, looking at the 
scene. 

Fifty yards o€ rose the corner of the twm converging 
banks, with the fire upon it : within the bank, lifting up 
to the fire one stick at a time, just as before, the figure of 
the little child. She idly watched him as he occasionally 
climbed up in the nook of the bank and stood beside the 
brands. The wind blew the smoke, and the child’s hair, 
and the- corner of his pinafore, all in the same direction ; 
the breeze died, and the pinafore and hair lay still, and the 
smoke went up straight. 

Wliile Eustacia looked on from this distance the boy’s 
form visibly started : he slid down the bank and ran across 
towards tlie white gate. 

* Well ? ’ said Eustacia. 

‘ A hop-frog have jumped into the pond. Yes, I 
heard ’en I ’ 

‘ Then it is going to rain, and you had better go home. 
You will not be afraid ? ’ She spoke hurriedly, as if her 
heart had leapt into her throat at the boy’s words. 

‘ No, because I shall hae the crooked sixpence.’ 

‘Yes, here it is. Now run as fast as you can^ — ^not 
that way — through the garden here. No other boy in 
the heath has had such a bonfire as yours.’ 

The boy, who dearly had had too much of a good 
thing, marched away into the shadows with alacrity. 
When he was gone Eustacia, leaving her telescope and 
hour-glass by the gate, brushed forward from the wicket 
towards the angle of the bank, under the fire. 

Here, screened by the outwork, she waited. In a few 
moments a splash was audible from the pond outside. 
Had the child been there he would have said that a second 
frog had jumped in ; but by most people the sound would 
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have been likened to the fall of a stone into the 
Eustacin stepped upon the bank, 

‘ Yes ? ’ she said;, and held her breath. ^ ^ _ 

Thereupon the contour of a man became dimly visiuie 
acainst the low-reaching sky over the valley, J-xyond tin; 
outer margin of the pool. Pie came round it and leapt 
upon the 'bank beside her. A low laugh escaped her 
—■the third utterance which the girl had indulged m 
to-night. The first, when she stood upon Rainlxirrow, 
had expressed anxiety ; the second, on the ridge, had ex- 
pressed impatience ; the present was one of triumphant 
pleasure. She let her joyous eyes rest upon him without 
speaking, as upon some wondrous thing she had created 
out of chaos, 

‘ I have come,’ said the man, who was Wildeve. ‘ ’V ou 
give me no peace. Why do you not leave me alone ? 
I have seen your bonfire all the evening.’’ The words 
were not without emotion, and retained their level tone 
as if by a careful equipoise between imminent extremes. 

At this unexpectedly repressing manner in her lover 
the girl seemed to repress herself also, ‘ Of course yon 
have seen my fire/ she answ-ered with languid calmness, 
artificially maintained. ‘ Why shouldn’t I have a bon- 
fire on the Fifth of November, like other denizens of the 
heath ? ’ 

‘ I knew it was meant for me.’ 

‘ Plow did you know it ? I have had no word with 
you since you — you chose her, anti walked about with 
her, and deserted me entirely, as if I had never been 
yours life and soul so irretrievably ! ’ 

' Eustacia 1 could I forget that last autumn at this 
same day of the month and at this same place you lighted 
exactly such a fire as a signal for me to come and see you ? 
Why should there have been a bonfire again by Captain 
Vye’s house if not for the same purpose ? ’ 

* Yes, yes — I own it,’ she cried under her breath, with 
a drowsy fervour of manner and tone which was quite 
dp , i> 
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peculiar to her. ‘ Don’t begin speaking to me as you 
diclj Damon ; you will drive me to say words I would not 
wiwsh to say to you. I had given you up, and resolved not 
to think of you any more ; and then I heard the news, 
and I came out and got the fire ready because I thought 
that you had been faithful to me.’ 

‘ What have you heard to make you think that ? ’ 
said Wildeve, astonished. 

‘ That you did not marr}? her ! ’ she murmured exult- 
ingly. ‘ And I knew it was because you loved me best, 
and couldn’t do it. , . . Damon, you have been cruel to 
me to go away, and. I have said I would never forgive 
you. I do not think I can forgive you entirely, even now 
— it is too much for a woman of any spirit to quite over- 
look.’ 

Mf I had known you wished to call me up here only 
to reproach me, I wouldn’t have come.’ 

‘ But I don’t mind it, and I do forgive you now that 
you have not married her, and have come back to me I ’ 

‘ Who told you that I: had not married her ? ’ 

‘ My grandfather. He took a long walk to-day, and 
as he was comipg home he overtook some person who 
told him of a broken-off wedding : he thought it might 
be yours ; and I knew it was.’ 

* Does anybody else know, ? ’ 

‘I suppose hot, do you see why I lit 

ray signal fire ? You did not think I would have lit it if 
I had imagined yoii to have become the husband of this 
woman, : It is insulting my pride to suppose that.’ 

Wildeve was silent ; it was evident that he had sup- 
posed as mucin : 

V Did you indeed think I believed you were married ? ’ 
she again demanded earnestly. ‘ Then you wronged me ; 
and upon my life and heart I can hardly bear to recognize 
that you have such ill thoughts of me i Damon, you are 
not worthy of me : I see it, and yet I love you. Never 
mind : let it go — must bear your mean opinion as best I 
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may. ... It is true, is it not/ she added with iil-concealed 
anxiety, on his making no demonstration, '' that you 
could not bring yourself to give me up, and are still going 
to lo%'e me best of all ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; or why should I have come ? ’ he said touchily, 
‘ Not that fidelity will be any great merit in me after your 
kind speech about rny unworthiness, which should have 
been said by myself if by anybody, and comes with an ill 
grace from you. However, the curse of inflammability 
is upon me, and I must live under it, and take any snub 
from a woman. It has brought me down from engineering 
to innkeeping : what -lower stage it has in store for me 
I have yet to learn.’ He continued to look upon her 
gloomily. 

She seized the moment, and tlirowing back the shawl 
so that the firelight shone full upon her face and throat, 
said witli a smile, ' Have you seen anything better than 
that in your travels ? ’ 

Eustacia was not one to commit herself to such a 
position without good ground. He said quietlj^, ‘ Ho.’ 

‘ Not even on tiie shoulders of Thomasin ? ’ 

* Thomasin is a pleasing and innocent woman.’ 

' That’s nothing to do with it,’ she cried with quick 
passionateness. We will leave her out ; there are only 
you and me now to think of.’ After a long look at Iiim 
she resumed with the old quiescent warmth : ‘ Must I go 
on weakly confessing to you things a woman ought to 
conceal ; and own that no words can express how gloomy 
I have been because of that dreadful belief I held tiE two 
hours ago — ^that you had quite deserted me ? ’ 

‘ I am sorry I caused you that pain.’ 

‘ But perhaps it is not wdiolly because of you that 
I get gloomy,’ she archly added. ‘ It is in my nature to 
feci like that. It was born in my blood, I suppose.’ 

’ Hypochondriasis.’ 

‘ Or else it was coming into this wild heath- I 
was happy enough at Budmouth. 0 the times, 0 the 
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days at Biidmouth ! But Egdon will be brighter again 

^ ■■■ " ■ ■ 

‘ I hope it will/ said Wildeve moodily. * Do you know 
the consequence of this recall to me, ray old darling ? I 
shall come to see you again as before, at Rainbarrow'.’ 

^ Of course you will’ 

' And yet I declare that until I got here to-night I 
intended, after this one good-bye, never to meet you 
again.’ 

‘ I don’t thank you for that,’ she said, turning away, 
while indignation spread through her like subterranean 
heat. * You may come again to Rainbarrow if you like, 
but you won’t see me ; and 5rau may call, but I shall not 
listen ; and you may tempt me, but I won’t give myself 
to you any more.’ 

‘ You have said as much before, sweet ; but such 
natures as yours don’t so easily adhere to their words. 
Neither, for the matter of that, do such natures as mine,’ 

* This is- the pleasure I have won by my trouble,’ she 
whispered bitterly. ‘ Why did I try to recall you ? 
Damon, a strange warring takes place in my mind occa- 
sionally. I think when I become calm after your wound- 
ings, Do I embrace a cloud of common fog after all ? ” 
You are a chameleon, and now you are at your worst 
colour. Go home, or I shall hate you ! ’ 

He looked absently towards Rainbarrow while one 
might have counted twenty, and said, as if he did not 
much mind all this, ‘Yes, I will go home. Do you 
mean to see me again ? ’ 

‘If you own to me that the wedding is broken off 
because you love me best.’ 

‘ I don’t think it would be good policy,’ said Wildeve, 
smiling. ‘ You would get to know the extent of your 
power too clearly.’ 

‘ But tell me ! ’ 

‘ You know.’ 

‘ Where is she now ? ’ 
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‘ I don’t know, I prefer not to speak of her to you. 

I have not yet married her : I have come in obedience 
to your call. That is enough.’ 

‘ I merely lit that fire because I was dull, and thought 
I would get a little excitement by calling you up and 
triumphing over you as the Witch of Endor called up 
Samuel. 1 determined you should come ; and you ha-\’e 
come ! I have shown my powder. A mile and half hither, 
and a mile and half back again to your home — three miles 
in the dark for me. Have I not shown my power ? ’ 

He shook his head at her. ‘ I know you too well, my 
Eustacia ; I know you too well. There isn’t a note in 
you which I don’t know ; and that hot little bosom couldn’t 
play such a cold-blooded trick to save its life. I saw a 
woman on Rainbarrow at dusk looking down towards 
my house. I think I drew out you before you drew out 
me,’ 

The revived embers of an old passion glowed clearly 
in Wildeve now ; and he leant forward as if about to put 
his face towards her cheek. 

^ 0 no,’ she said, intractably moving to the other side 
of the decayed fire. ‘ Wliat did you mean by that ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps I may kiss your hand ? ’ 

‘ No, you may not.’ 

‘ Then I may shake your hand ? ' * 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Then I wish you good-night without caring for either. 
Good-bye, good-bye.’ 

She returned no answer, and with the bow of a dancing- 
master he vanished on the other side of the pool as he had 
come. 

Eustacia sighed : it was no fragile maiden sigh, but a „ 
sigh which sliook her like a shiver. Whenever a flash of I 
reason darted like an electric light upon her lover — 
it sometimes would — ^and showed his imperfections, she; - 
shivered thus. But it was over in a second, and she loved ' ! 
on. She kn§w that he trifled with.Eer.; but she loved V. 
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on. She scattered the half-burnt brands, went indoors 
imrnediately, and up to her bedroom without a light. 
Amid the rustles which denoted her to be undressing 
in the darkness other hea'V’y breaths frequently came ; 
and the same kind of shudder occasionally moved" through 
her when, ten minutes later, she lay on her bed asleep 
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QUEEN OF NIGHT 


EuSTACIA VYE was the raw material of a divinity. 
On Olympus she would have done well with a little pre- 
paration. She had the passions and instincts which make 
a model goddess, that is, those which make not quite a 
model woman. Had it been possible for the earth and 
mankind to be entirely in her grasp for a while, had she 
handled the distaff, the spindle, and the shears at her own 
free will, few in the world would have noticed the change 
of government. There would have been the same in- 
equality of lot, the same heaping up of favours here, of 
contumely there, the same generosity before justice, tlie 
same perpetual dilemmas, the same captious alteration 
of caresses and blows that we endure now. 

^ She was in person full-limbed and somewhat heavy ; t 
without ruddiness, as without pallor j and soft to tlie S 
touch as a cloud. To see her hair was to fancy that a 
whole winter did not contain darkness enough to form ^ 
its shadow ; it closed over her forehead like nightfall '■ 
extinguishing the western glow. . 

Her nerves extended into those tresses, and her temper 
could always be softened by stroking them dowm. When 
her hair was brushed she would instantly sink into still- 
ness and look like the Sphinx. If, in passing under one 
of the Egdon banks, any of its thick skeins were caught 
as they sometimes were, by a prickly tuft of the large 
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Ulex Euro-pmis — which will act as a sort of hairbrush — 
she would go back a few stepS;, and pass against it a second 
time. 

Slie had Pagan eyes, rail of nocturnal mysteries, and 
their light, as it came and v/ent, and came again, wms 
partially hampered l^y their oppressive lids and lashes ; 
and of these the under lid was much fuller than it usually 
is witJi English women. This enabled her to indulge in 
reverie without seeming to do so : she might have been 
believed capable of sleeping without closing them up. 
Assuming that the souls of men and women were visible 
essences, you could fancy the colour of Eustacia’s soul to 
be flame-Iikc. The sparks from it that rose into her dark 
pupils gave the same impression. 

The mouth seemed formed less to speak than to quiver, 
less to quiver than to kiss. Some might have added, less 
to kiss than to cud. Viewed sideways, the closing-line 
of her lips formed, with almost geometric precision, the 
curve so well known in the arts of design as the cima- 
recta, or ogee. The sight of such a flexible bend as that 
on grim Egdon was quite an apparition. It was felt at 
Once that that mouth did not come over from Sieswig with 
a band of Saxon pirates whose lips met like the twm halves 
of a muffin. One bad fancied that such lip-curves were 
mostly lurking underground in the South as fragments 
of forgotten marbles. So fine were the lines of her lips 
that, though full, each corner of her mouth was as clearly 
cut as the point of a spear. This keenness of corner w'as 
only blunted when she was given over to sudden fits of 
gloom, one of the phases of the night-side of sentiment 
which she knew too well for her years. 

Her presence brought memories of such things as 
Bourbon roses, rubies, and tropical midnights ; her moods 
recalled lotus-eaters and the march in ‘ Athalie ’ ; her 
motions, the ebb and fiow^ of the sea j her voice, the viola. 
In a dim light, and with a slight rearrangement of her 
hair, her general figure might have stood for that of either 
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of the higher female deities. The new moon behind her 
head, an old helmet upon it, a diadem of accidental dew- 
drops round her brow, would have been adjuncts sufiicient 
to strike the note of Artemis, Athena, or Hei'a respectively, 
with as close an approximation to the antique as that 
wliich passes muster on many respected canvases. 

But celestial imperiousness, love, wrath, and fervour 
had proved to be somewhat thrown awaiy on netherward 
Egdon. Tier power was limited, and the consciousness 
of this limitation had biassed her development. Egdon 
was her Hades, and since cqraing there she had imbibed 
much of what was dark in its tone, though inwardly and 
eternally unreconciled thereto. Her appearance accorded 
%vell with tliis smouldering rebelliousness, and the shady 
splendour of her beauty was the real surface of the sad 
and stifled warmth within her. A true Tartarean dignity 
sat upon her brow, and not factitiously or with marks of 
constraint, for it had grown in her with years. 

Across the upper part of her head she wore a tliin fillet 
of black velvet, restraining the luxuriance of her shady 
hair, in a way which added- much to this class of majesty 
by iiTegularly clouding her forehead. - ‘ Nothing can em- 
bellish a beautiful face more than' a narrow band drawn 
over the brow,’ Richter. Some of the neighbouring 
girls wore coloured ribbon for the same purpose, and sported 
metallic ornaments elsewhere ; but if any one suggested 
coloured ribbon and metallic ornaments to Eusta(;ia Vye 
she laughed and went on. 

Why did a woman of this sort live on Egdon Heath ? 
Budmouth was her native place, a fashionable seaside 
resort at that date. She was the daughter of the band- 
master of a regiment which had been quartered there — a 
Corflote by birth, and a fine musician — ^who met his future 
wife during her trip thither wnth her father the captain, 
a man of good family. The marriage was scarcely in 
accord with the old man’s wishes, for the bandmaster’s 
pockets were as light as his occupation. ;But the musician 
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did his best ; adopted his wife’s name^ made England per- 
manently his home, took great trouble with his child’s 
educatioHjj the expenses of which were defrayed by the 
grand father^ and throve as the chief local musician till 
her mother’s death, when he left off thriving, drank, and 
died also. The girl was left to the care of her grandfather, 
who, since three of his ribs became broken in a shipwreck, 
had lived in this airy perch on Egdon, a spot wliich had 
taken his fancy because the house was to be had for 
next to nothing, and because a remote blue tinge on the 
horizon between the hills, yisible from the cottage door, 
was traditionally believed to be the English Channel. 
She hated the change ; she felt like one banished ; but 
here she was forced to abide. 

Thus it happened that in Eustacia’s brain were juxta- 
posed the strangest assortment of ideas, from old time 
and from new. There was no middle distance in her 
perspective : romantic recollections of sunny afternoons 
on an esplanade, with military bands, officers, and gallants 
around, stood like gilded letters upon the dark tablet 
of surrounding Egdon. Every bizarre effect that could 
result from the random intertwining of watering-place 
glitter with the grand solemnity of a heath, w^as to be 
found in her. Seeing nothing of human life now, she 
imagined ail the more of what she had seen. 

Where did her dignity come from ? By a latent vein 
from Alcinous’ line, her father hailing from Phasacia’s 
isle ? — or from Fitzaian and De V ere, her maternal grand- 
father having had a cousin in the peerage ? Perhaps it was 
the gift of Heaven — a happy convergence of natural laws. 
Among other things opportunity had of late years been 
denied her of .learning to be undignified, for she lived 
lonely. Isolation on a heath renders vulgarity well-nigh 
irapo-ssible. It would have been as easy for the heath- 
ponies, ’bats, and snakes to be vulgar as for her. A 
narrow life in Budmouth might have completely de- 
meaned her. 
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The only way to look queenly without realms or 
hearts to queen it over is to look as if you had lost them ; 
and Eustacia did that to a triumph. In the captain’s 
cottage she could suggest mansions she had never seen. 
Perhaps that was because she frequented a vaster 
mansion than any of them, the open hills. Like the 
summer condition of the place around her, she was an 
embodiment of the phrase ‘ a populous solitude ’ — 
apparently so listless, void, and quiet, she was really busy 
and full. 

To be loved to madness — such was her great desire. 
I,ove was to her the one cordial which could drive away 
the eating loneliness of her days. And she seemed to 
long for the abstraction called passionate love more than 
for any particular lover. 

She could show a most reproachful look at times, but 
it was directed less against human beings than against 
certain creatures of her mind, the chief of these being 
Destiny, through whose interference she dimly fancied it 
arose that love alighted only on gliding youth — that any 
love she might win would sink simultaneously with the 
sand in the glass. She thought of it with an ever-growing 
consciousness of cruelty, which tended to breed actions 
of reckless unconventionality, framed to snatch a year’s, 
a week’s, even an hour’s passion from anywhere, while it 
could be won. Through want of it she had sung without 
being merry, possessed without enjoying, outshone with- 
out triumphing. Her loneliness deepened her desire. On 
Egdon, coldest and meanest kisses were at famine prices ; 
and wlierc was a mouth matching hers to be found .? 

Mdelity in love for' fidelity’s sake had less attraction for 
her than for most women ; fidelity because of love’s grip 
had much. A^ biaze of love, and extinction, w’as better 
than a lantern glimmer of the same which should last long 
years. On this bead she knew by prevision what most 
women learn only by experience : she had mentally 
walked round love, told the towmrs thereof, considered its 
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palaces ; and concluded that love was but a doleful joy. 
Yet she desired it^ as one in a desert would be thankful 
for brackish water. 

She often, repeated her prayers ; not at particular 
timesj but, like the unaffectedly devout, when she desired 
to pray. Iter prayer was always spontaneous, and often 
ran thus, ‘ 0 deliver my heart from this .fearful gloom and 
loneliness : send me great love from somewhere, else I 
shall die.’ 

Her high gods were William the Conqueror, Strafford, 
and Napoleon Buonaparte, as they had appeared in the 
Lady’s History used at the establishment in which she 
was educated. Had she been a mother she would have 
christened her boys such names as Saul or Sisera in pre- 
, ference to Jacob or David, neither of whom she admired. 
At school she had used to side with the Philistines in 
several battles, and had wondered if Pontius Pilate were 
as handsome as he was frank and fair. 

Thus she was a girl of some forwardness of mind, indeed, 
weighed in relation to her situation among the very rere- 
ward of thinkers, very original. Her instincts towards 
social , nonconforniity were at the root of this. In the 
matter of holidays, her mood was that of horses who, 
when turned out to grass, enjoy looking upon their kind 
at work on the highway. She only valued rest to herself 
when it came in the midst of other people’s labour. Hence 
she hated Sundays when all was at rest, and often said 
they would be the death of her. To see the heathmen in 
their Sunday condition, that is, with their hands in their 
pockets, their boots newly oiled, and not laced up (a 
particularly Sunday sign), walking leisurely among the 
turves and furze-faggots they had cut during the week, 
and kicking them critically as if their use were unknown, 
was a fearful heaviness to her. To relieve the tedium of 
this untimely day she would overhaul the cupboards con- 
taining her grandfather’s old charts and other rubbish, 
humming Saturday-night ballads of the country people 
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the while. But on Saturday nights she would frequently - 
sing a psalm, and it was always on a week-day that she 
read the Bible, that she might be unoppressed with a 
sense of doing her duty. 

Such views of life were to some extent the natural 
begettings of her situation upon her nature. To dwell 
on a heath ’ivithout studying its meanings was like wedding 
a foreigner without learning his tongue. The subtle 
beauties of tiie heath were lost to Eustacia ; she only 
caught its vapours. An environment winch would have 
made a contented woman a poet, a suffering woman a 
devotee, a pious woman a psalmist, even a giddy woman 
thoughtful, made a rebellious woman saturnine. 

Eustacia had got beyond the vision of some marriage 
of inexpressible glory ; yet, though her emotions were in 
full vigour, she cared for no meaner union. Thus we see 
her in a strange state of isolation. To have lost the 
godlike conceit that we may do what ,we will, and not to 
have acquired a homely zest for doing what w'e can, shows 
a grandeur of temper which cannot be objected to in the 
abstract, for it denotes a mind that, though disappointed, 
forswears compromise. But, if congenial to philosophy, 
it is apt to be dangerous to the commonwealth. In a 
wmrld where doing means marrying, and the commonwealth 
is one of hearts and hands, the same peril attends the 
condition. 

And so we see our Eustacia-— for at times she was not 
altogether unlovabie—arriving at that stage of enlighten- 
ment which feels that nothing is worth while, and filling 
up the spare hours of her existence by idealizing Wilde ve 
for w'ant of a better object. This was the sole reason of 
his ascendency : she knew it herself. At moments her 
pride rebelled against her passion for him, and she even 
had longed to be free. But there was only one circum- 
stance which could dislodge him, and that was the advent 
of a greater man. 

For the rest, she suffered much from depression of 
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spirits^ and took slow walks to recover them, in which 
she carried her grandfather’s telescope and her grand- 
motiier’s hour-glass — the latter because of a peculiar 
pleasure she derived from watching a material representa- 
tion of time’s gradual glide away. She seldom schemed^ 
hut when she did schemCj her plans showed rather the 
comprehensive stratet^' of a general than the small arts 
called womanish, though she could utter oracles of 
Delphian ambiguit}’’ when she did not choose to be direct. 
In heaven she will probably sit between the Heloi'ses and 
the Cleopatras. 
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THOSE WHO ARE FOUND 
WHERE THERE IS SAID 

TO BE NOBODY 


As soon as the sad little boy had withdrawn from the 
fire he clasped the money tight in the palm of his hand, 
as if thereby to fortify his courage, and began to run, 
There was really little danger in allowing a child to go 
home alone on this part of Egdon Heath. The distance 
to the boy’s house was not more than three-eighths of a 
mile, his father’s cottage, and one other a few yards 
further on, forming part of the small hamlet of Mistover 
Knap : the third and only remaining house was that of 
Captain Vye and Enstacia, which stood quite away from 
the small cottages, and was the loneliest of lonely houses 
on tliese thinly populated slopes. 

He ran until he was out of breath, and then, becoming 
more courageous, walked leisurely along, singing in an 
old voice a little song about a sailor-boy and a fair one, 
and bright gold in store. In the middle of this the child 
stopped : from a pit under the hill ahead of him shone a 
light, whence proceeded a cloud of floating dust and a 
smacking noise. 

Only unusual sights and sounds frightened the boy. 
The shrivelled voice of the heath did not alarm him, for 
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that was familiar. The thorn-bushes which arose in his 
path, from time to time wore less satisfactory, for they 
whistled gloomily, and had. a ghastly habit after dark of 
putting oh the shapes of jumping madmen, sprawling 
giants, and hideous cripples. Lights were not uncommon 
this evening, but the nature of all of them was different 
from this. Discretion rather than terror prompted the 
boy to turn back instead of passing the light, with a view 
of asking iliss Eustacia Vye to let her servant accompany 
him home. 

When the boy had reascended to the top of the valley 
he found the hre to be still burning on the bank, though 
lower than before. Beside it, instead of Eustacia’s soli- 
tary form, he saw two persons, the second being a man. 
The boy crept along under the bank to ascertain from the 
nature of the proceedings if it would be prudent to inter- 
rupt so splendid a creature as Miss Eustacia on his poor 
trivial account. 

After listening under the bank .for some minutes to the 
talk he turned in a perplexed and doubting manner and 
began to withdraw as silently as he had come. That he 
did not, upon the whole, think it advisable to interrupt 
her conversation with Wildeve, without being prepared 
to bear the whole weight of her displeasure, was obvious. 

Here was a ScyUseo-Charybdean position for a poor 
boy. Pausing when again safe from discovery he finally 
decided to face the pit phenomenon as the lesser evil. 
With a heavy sigh he retraced the slope, and followed the 
path he had followed before. 

The light had gone,. the rising dust had disappeared — 
he hoped for ever. He marched resolutely along, and 
found nothing to alarm him till, coming within a few yards 
of the sandpit, he heard a slight noise in front, which led 
him to halt. The. halt was but momentary, for the noise 
resolved itself into the steady bites of two animals grazing. 

* Two he’th-croppers down here,’ he said aloud, ‘ I 
have never known ’em come down so far afore.’ 
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The animals were in the direct line of his path, but that 
the child thought little of • he had played round the 
fetlocks of horses from his infancy. On coming nearer, 
however, the boy was somewhat surprised to find that the 
little creatures did not nin off, and that each ^v•ore a 
clog, to prevent his going astray ; this signified that they 
had been broken in. He could noyr see the interior of the 
pit, wdiich, being in the side of the hill, had a level entrance. 
In the innermost corner the square outline of a van ap- 
peared, with its back towards him. A light came from the 
interior, and threw a moving shadow upon the vertical 
face of gravel at the further side of the pit into which 
the vehicle faced. 

The child assumed that this was the cart of a gipsy, 
and his dread of those wanderers reached but to that 
mild pitch which titillates rather than pains. Only a few 
inches of mud wall kept him and his family from being 
gipsies themselves. He skirted the gravel-pit at a re- 
spectful distance, ascended the slope, and came forward 
upon the brow, in order to look into the open door of the 
van and see the original of the shadow. 

The picture alarmed the boy. By a little stove inside 
the van sat a figure red from head to heels — the man w^ho 
had been Thomasin’s friend. He was darning a stocking, 
w'hich was red like the rest of him. Moreover, as he 
darned he smoked a pipe, the stem and bowl of which were 
red also. 

At this moment one of the heath-croppers feeding in 
the outer shadowy's was audibly shaking off the clog attached 
to its foot. Aroused by the sound the reddleman laid 
dowm his stocking, lit a lantern wliich hung beside him, 
and came out from the van. In sticking up the candle he 
lifted the lantern to his face, and the light shone into the 
whites of bis eyes and upon his ivory teeth, which, in con- 
trast with the red surrounding, lent him a startling aspect 
enough to the gaze of a juvenile. The boy knew too well 
for ins peace of mind upon whose lair he had lighted. 
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Uglier persons than gipsies were known to cross Egdon 
at times, and a reddleman was one of them. 

‘ How I wish ’twas only a gipsy ! ’ he murmured. 

The man was by this time coming back from the 
horses. In liis fear of being seen the boy rendered de- 
tection certain by nervous motion. The heather and 
peat stratum overhung the brow of the pit in mats, 
hiding the actual verge. The boy had stepped beyond 
the solid ground ; the heather now gave way, and down 
he rolled over the scarp of grey sand to the very foot of 
the man. 

The red man opened the lantern and turned it upon 
the figure of the prostrate boy. 

‘ Who be ye ? ’ he said. 

* Johnny Nunsuch, master ! ’ 

‘ What were you doing up there ? ’ 

* I don’t know/ 

* Watching me, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ Yes, master/ 

‘ What did you watch me for ? ’ 

‘ Because I was coining home from Miss Vye’s bonfire.'* 

‘ Beest hurt ? ’ 


‘ Why, yes, you be : your hand is bleeding. Come 
under my tilt and let me tie it up.’ 

‘ Please let me look for my sixpence.’ 

‘ How did you come by that ? ’ 

‘ Miss Vye gied it to me for keefUng up her bonfire.’ 

The sixpence was found, and the man went to the van, 
the boy behind, almost holding his breath. 

The man took a piece of rag from a satchel containing 
sewing materials, tore off a strip, which, like everything 
else, was tinged red, and proceeded to bind up the wound. 

‘ My eyes have got foggy-like — please may I sit down, 
master ? ’ said the boy. 

‘ To be sure, poor chap. ’Tis enough to make you feel 
faiuty. Sit on that bundle.’ 
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The man finished tying up the gash, and the boy said, 
‘ I think I’ll go home now, master.’ 

' You are rather afraid of me. Do you know what 
I be ? ’ ' 

The child surveyed his vermilion figure up and down 
with much misgiving, and finally said, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Well, what ? ’ 

‘ The reddleman ! ’ he faltered. 

‘ Yes, that’s what I be. Though, there’s more than 
one. You little children think there’s only one cuckoo, 
one fox, one giant, one devil, and one reddleman, when 
there’s lots of us all.’ 

‘ Is there ? You won’t carry me off in your bags, will 
ye, master? ’Tis said that the reddleman will some- 
times.’ 

‘ Nonsense. All that reddlemen do is sell reddle. 
You see ail these bags at the back of my cart ? They are 
not full of little boys — only full of red stuff.’ 

‘ Was you born a reddleman ? ’ 

‘ No, I took to it. I should be as white as you if I were 
to give up the trade — ^that is, I should be w'hite in time — 
perhaps six months : not at first, because ’tis grow’d into 
my skin and won’t wash out. Now, you’ll never be afraid 
of a reddleman again, will ye ? ’ 

' No, never. Willy Orchard said he seed a red ghost 
here t’other day — perhaps that was you ? ’ 

‘ I was hei'e t’other day,’ 

‘ Were you making that dusty light I saw by now ? ’ 

" O yes : I was beating out some bags. And have you 
had a good bonfire up there ? I saw the light. Why did 
Miss Vye want a bonfire so bad that she should give you 
sixpence to keep it up ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know. I was tired, but she made me bide and 
keex^ up' the fire just the same, while she kept going up 
across Tiainbarrow way.’ 

‘ And how long did that last ? ’ 

‘ Until a hopfrog jumped into the pond.’ 
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The reddleman suddenly ceased to talk idly. ‘ A 
hopfrog ? ’ he inquired. ^ Hopfrogs don’t jump into ponds 
this time of year.’ 

* They do, for I heard one.’ 

* Certain-sure ? ’ 

‘ Yes. She told me afore that I should hear’n ; and 
so I did. They say she’s clever and deep^ and perhaps she 
charmed ’en to come.’ 

‘ And what then ? ’ 

* Then I came down here, and I was afeard, and I went 
back ; but I didn’t like to speak to her, because of tlie 
gentleman, and I came on here again.’ 

‘ A gentleman — ah I What did she say to him, my 
man ? ’ 

‘ Told liim she supposed he had not married the other 
woman because he liked his old sweetheart best ; and 
things like that.’ 

‘ What did the gentleman say to her, my sonny ? ’ 

‘ He only said he did like her best, and how he was 
coming to see her again under Rainbarrow o’ nights.’ 

‘ Ha I ’’cried the reddleman, slapping his hand against 
the side of his van so that the whole fabric shook under 
the blow. ‘That’s the secret o’t ! ’ 

The little boy jumped clean from the stool. 

‘ My man, don’t you be afraid,’ said the dealer in red, 
suddenly becoming gentle. ‘ I forgot you were here. 
That’s only a curious way reddlemen have of going mad 
for a moment ; but they don’t hurt anybody. And what 
did the lady say then ? ’ 

‘ I can’t mind. Please, Master Reddleman, may I go 
home-along now ? ’ 

‘ Ay, to be sure you may. I’ll go a bit of ways with 
you.’ 

He conducted the boy out of the gravel-pit and into 
the path leading to his mother’s cottage. When tlife little 
figure had vanished in the darkness the reddleman returned, 
resumed his seat by the fire, and proceeded to darn again. 
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LOVE LEADS A SHREWD MAN ' 

INTO STRATEGY 


ReDDLEMEN of the old school are now but seldom 
seen. Since the introduction of railways Wessex farmers 
have managed to do without these Mephistophelian 
visitants, and the bright pigment so largely used by 
shepherds in preparing sheep for the fair is obtained by 
other routes. Even those who yet survive are losing the 
poetry of existence; wliich characterized them when the 
pursuit of the trade meant periodical journeys to the pit 
whence the material was dug, a regular camping out from 
month to month, except in the depth of winter, a peregrina- 
tion among farms which could be counted by the hundred, 
and in spite of this Arab existence the preservation of that 
respectability which is insured by the never-failing pro* 
ductidn of a well-lined purse. 

Reddle spreads its lively hues over everything it lights 
on, and stamps unmistakably, as with the mark of Cain, 
any person who has handled it half an hour. 

A child’s first sight of a reddleman was an epoch in his 
life. That blood-coloured figure was a sublimation of all 
the horrid dreams which had afflicted the juvenile sphit 
since imagination began. ‘ The reddleman is coming for 
you ! ’ had been the formulated threat of Wessex motliers 
for many generations. He was successfully supplanted 
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for a while, at the beginning of the present century, by 
Buonaparte ; but as process of time rendered the latter 
personage stale and ineffective the older phrase resumed 
its early prominence. And now the reddleman has in his 
turn followed Buonaparte to the land of worn-out bogeys, 
and his place is filled by modern inventions. 

The reddleman lived like a gipsy ; but gipsies be 
scorned. He was about as thriving as tra’v'elling basket 
and mat makers ; but he had nothing to do with them. 
He was more decently born and brought up than the 
cattle-drovers who passed and repassed him in his wander- 
ings ; but they merely nodded to him. His stock was 
more valuable than that of pedlars; but they did not 
think so, and passed his cart with eyes straight ahead. 
He was such an unnatural colour to look at that the men 
of roundabouts and wax-work shows seemed gentlemen 
beside him ; but he considered them low company, and 
remained aloof. Among all these squatters and folks of 
the road the reddleman continually found himself ; yet 
he was not of them. His occupation tended to isolate 
him, and isolated he was mostly seen to be. 

It was sometimes suggested that reddlemen were 
criminals for whose misdeeds other men had wrongfull}?' 
suffered : that in escaping the law they had not escaped 
their own consciences, and had taken to the trade as a 
lifelong penance. Else wky should they have chosen it ? 
In the present case such a question would have been 
particularly apposite. The reddleman who had entered 
Egdon that afternoon was an instance of the pleasing being 
wasted to form the ground-work of the singular, when an. 
ugly foundation would have done just as well for that 
purpose. The one point that was forbidding about this 
reddleman was his co.lour. Freed from that he would have 
been as agreeable a specimen of rustic manhood as one 
would often see. A keen observer might have been in- 
clined to think — ^which was, indeed, partly the truth— that 
he had relinquished his proper station in life for want of 
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Interest in it. Moreover, after looking at him one wouid 
have hazarded the giiessthat good-nature, and an acuteness 
as extreme as it could be without verging on craft, formed 
the frame-work of his character. 

While he darned the stocking his face became rigid 
with thought. Softer expressions followed this, and then 
again recurred the tender sadness which had sat upon 
Mm during his drive along the highway that afternoon. 
Presently his needle stopped. He laid down the stocking, 
arose from his seat, and took a leathern pouch from a hook 
in the corner of the van. This contained among other 
articles a brown-paper packet, which, to judge from the 
hinge-like character of its worn folds, seemed to have been 
carefully opened and closed a good many times. He sat 
dowm on a three-legged milking-stool that formed the only 
seat in the van, and, examining his packet by the light of 
a candle, took thence an old letter and spread it open. 
The writing had originally been traced on white paper, 
but the letter had now assumed a pale red tinge from the 
accident of its situation ; and the black strokes of writing 
thereon looked like the twigs of a winter hedge against a 
vermilion sunset. The letter bore a date some two years 
previous to that time, and was signed ‘ Thomasin Yeo- 
bright.’ It ran as follows : — 


Dear Diggory Venn, — ^The question you put when you 
overtook me coming home from Pond-close gave me such a 
surprise that I am afraid f did not make you exactly understand 
what I meant. Of cciurse, if my aunt had not met me I could 
have explained all then at once, but as it was there was no 
chance. I have been quite uneasy since, as you know I do 
not wish to pain you, yet I fear I shall be doing so now in 
contradicting what I seemed to say then. I cannot, Diggoiy, 
marry you, or think of letting you call me your sweetheart. I 
could not, indeed, Diggory. I hope you will not much mind 
niy saying this, and feel in a great pain. It makes me very sad 
when I think it may, for I like you very much, and I always 
put you next to my cousin Clym in my mind. There are so 
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many reasons why we cannot be married that I can hardly 
name them ail in a letter. I did not in the least expect that 
you were going to speak on such a thing when you followed 
me, because I had never thought of you in the sense of a lover 
at ail. You must not becall me for laughing when you spoke ; 
you mistook when you thought I laughed at you as a foolish 
man. I lauglied because the idea %Yas so odd, and not at you 
at ail. The great reason with my own personal self for not 
letting you court me is, that I do not feel the tilings a woman 
ought to feel who consents to walk with you with the meaning 
of being your wife. It is not as you think, that I have another 
in my mind, for I do not encourage anybody, and never have 
in my life. Another reason is my aunt. She would not, I 
know, agree to it, even if I wished to have you. She likes you 
very well, but she will want me to look a little higher than a 
small dairy-farmer, and many a professional man. I hope you 
will not set your heart against me for writing plainly, but I 
felt you might try to see me again, and it is better that we 
should not meet. I shall always think of you as a good man, 
and be anxious for your well-doing, I send this by Jane 
Orchard’s little maid, — ^And remain Diggory, your faithful 

Thomasin Yeobright. 

To Mr. Venn, Dairy-fanner. 

Since the arrival of that letter, on a certain autumn 
morning long ago, the reddleman and Thomasin had not 
met till to-day. During the interval he had shifted his 
position even further from hers than it had originally been, 
by adopting the reddle trade ; though he was really in 
very good circumstances still. Indeed, seeing that his 
expenditure was only one-fourth of his income, he might 
have been called a prosperous man. 

Rejected suitors take to roaming as naturally as 
unhived bees j and the business to which he had cynically 
devoted himself was in many ways congenial to Venn. 
But his wanderings, by mere stress of old emotions, had 
frequently taken an Egdon direction, though he never 
intruded upon her who attracted him thitlier. To be in 
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Tho!Basin*s heath, and near her, yet unseen, was the one 
ewe-lamb of pleasure left to him. 

Then came the incident of that day, and the reddleraan, 
still loving her well, was excited by this accidental service 
to her at a critical juncture to vow an active devotion to her 
cause, instead of, as hitherto, sighing and holding aloof. 
After what had happened it was impossible that he should 
not doubt the honesty of Wildeve’s intentions. But her 
hope was apparently centred upon him ; and dismissing 
his regrets Y cmi determined to aid her to be happy in her 
own chosen way. That this way was, of all others, the 
most distressing to himself, was awkward enough ; but 
the reddleman’s love was generous. 

His first active step in watching over Thomasin’s 
interests was taken about seven o’clock the next evening, 
and was dictated by the news which he had learnt from 
the sad boy. That Eustacia was somehow the cause of 
Wildevc’s carelessness in relation to the marriage had at 
once been Venn’s conclusion on hearing of the secret 
meeting between them. It did not occur to his mind that 
Eustacia’s love-signal to Wildeve was the tender effect 
upon the deserted beauty of the 'intelligence which her 
grandfather had brought home. His instinct was to regard 
her as a conspirator against rather than as an antecedent 
obstacle to Thomasin’s happiness. , 

During the day he had been exceedingly anxious to 
learn the condition of Thomasin ; but he did not venture 
to intrude upon a threshold to which he was a stranger, 
particularly at such an unpleasant moment as this. He 
had occupied his time in moving with his ponies and load 
to a new point in the heath, eastward to his previous 
station ; and here ho selected a nook with a careful 
eye to shelter from wind and rain, which seemed to 
mean that his stay - there was to be a comparatively 
extended one. After this he returned on foot some 
part of the way that he had come,; and, it being now 
dark, he diverged to the left till He stood behind a 
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holly-bush on the edge of a pit not twenty yards from 
Rainbarrow. 

He watched for a meeting there^ but he watched in vain. 
Nobody except himself came near the spot that night. 

But the loss of his labour produced little effect upon 
the reddleman. He had stood in the shoes of Tantalus, 
and seemed to look upon a certain mass of disappointment 
as the natural preface to all realizations, without which 
preface they would give cause for alarm. 

The same hour the next evening found him again at the 
same place ; but Eustacia and Wildeve, the expected 
trysters, did not appear. 

He pursued precisely the same course yet four nights 
longer, and without success. But on the next, being the 
day-week of their previous meeting, he saw a female shape 
floating along the ridge and the outline of a young man 
ascending from the valley. They met in the little ditch 
enctircling the tumulus — the original excavation from which 
it had been thrown up by the ancient British people. 

The reddleman, stung with suspicion of wrong to 
Thomasin, was aroused to strategy in a moment. He 
instantly left the bush and crept forward on his hands 
and knees. When he had got as close as he might safely 
venture without discovery he found that, owing to a cross- 
wind, the conversation of the tiy sting pair could not be 
overheard. 

Near him, as in divers ' places about the heath, were 
areas strewn with large turves, which lay edgeways and 
upside-down awaiting removal by Timothy Fairway, 
previous to the winter weather. He took two of these as 
he lay, and dragged them over him till one covered his 
head and shoulders, the other his back and legs. The 
reddleman would now have been quite invisible, even by 
daylight ; the turves, standing upon him with the heather 
upw’'ards, looked precisely as if they were growing. He 
crept along again, and the turves upon his back crept 
with him. Had he approached without any covering the 
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chances are that he would not have been ^ 

dusk ; approaching thus, it was as though he buriowcd 
underground. In this manner he came quite close to 

where'^the two were standing. , i . 

‘ Wish to consult me on the matter reached ms eais 
in the rich, impetuous accents of Eustacia Vye. Consu t 
me ? It is an indignity to me to talk so : I won t boar t 
any longer ! ’ She began weeping. I ha,ve loved yoii, 
and have shown you that I loved you, much to my rep-et ; 
and yet you can come and say m that frigid way 
wish to consult vdth me whether it would not be better to 

marry Thomasin. Better— of course it^would be. Many 

her : she is nearer to your own position in life than 1 am I 
‘ Yes, ves ; that’s very well,’ said Wildeve perijmptoriiy. 
'But we"^ must look at things as _ they are. Whatever 
blame may attach to me for having brougnt it about, 
Thomasin’s position is at prpent much worse than yours. 
I simply tell you that I am in a strait.’ 

‘ But you shall not tell me ! You must see that it is 
only harassing me. Damon, you have not acted well ; 
you have sunk in my opinion. You have not valued my 
courtesy — the courtesy of a lady iu loving you who used, 
to think of far more ambitious things. But it was 
Thomasin’s fault. She won you away from me, and she 
deserves to suffer for it. Where is she staying now ? 
Not that I care, nor where I am myself. Ah, if I were 
dead a.nd gone how glad she would be ! Where is she, I 
ask?,’ 

‘Thomasin is now staying at her aunts shut up in a 
bedroom, and keeping out of everj’^body’s sight,’ he said 
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ever you desert me, you come back again, sorry that you 
served me so.’ 

‘ I never wish, to desert you.’ 

‘ I do not thank you for that. I should hate it to be 
all smooth. Indeed, I think I like you to desert me a 
little once now and then. Love is the dismallest thing 
where the lover is quite honest. 0, it is a shame to say so ; 
but it is true ! ’ She indulged in a little laugh. ’ My low 
spirits begin at the very idea. Don’t you offer me tame 
love, or away you go ! ’ 

*I wish Tamsie were not such a confoundedly good 
little woman,’ said Wildeve, ^ so that I could be faithful 
to you without injuring a worthy person. It is I who am 
the sinner after all ; I am not worth the little finger of 
either of you.’ 

‘ .But you must not sacrifice yourself to her from any 
sense of justice,’ replied Eustacia quickly. ‘ If you do not 
love her it is the most merciful thing in the long run to 
leave her as she is. That’s always the best way. There, 
now I have been unwomanly, I suppose. When you have 
left me I am always angry with myself for things that I 
have said to you.’ 

Wildeve walked a pace or two among the heather 
without replying. The pause was filled up by the intona- 
tion of a pollard thorn a little way to windward, the breezes 
filtering through its unyielding twigs as through a strainer. 
It was as if the night sang dirges with clenched teeth. 

She continued, half sorrowfully, ‘ Since meeting you 
last, it has occurred to me once or twice that perhaps it 
was not for love of me you did not marry her. Tell me, 
Damon : I’ll try to bear it. Had I nothing whatever to 
do with the matter ? ’ 

* Do you press me to tell ? ’ 

' Yes, I must know. I see I have been too ready to 
believe in my own power.’ 

‘ Well, the immediate reason was that the licence would 
not do for the place, and before I could get another she 
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ran away. Up to that point you had nothing to do with 
it. Since then her aunt has spoken to me in a tone which 
I don^t at all like.' 

‘ YeS; 5'’es ! I am nothing in it — I am nothing in it. 
You only trifle with me. Heaven, what can I, Eustacia 
Vye, bo made of to think so much of you ! ’ 

'Nonsense; do not be so passionate. . . . Eustacia, 
how wo roved among these bushes last year, when the 
hot days had got cool, and the shades of the hills kept 
us almost invisible in the hollows ! ’ 

She remained in moody silence till she said, ‘Yes; 
and how I used to laugh at you for daring to look up 
to me! But you have well made me suffer for that 
since.’ 

‘ Yes, you served me cruelly enough until I thought I 
had found some one fairer than you. A blessed find for 
me, Eustacia.’ 

‘ Do you still think you found somebody fairer ? ’ 
‘Sometimes I do, sometimes I don’t. The scales are 
balanced so nicely that a feather would turn them,’ 

‘ But don’t you really care whether I meet you or 
whether I don’t ? ’ she said slowly. 

‘I care a little, but not enough to break my rest,’ 
replied the young man languidly. ‘ No, all that’s past. 
I find there are two flowers where I thought there was 
only one. Perhaps there are three, or four, or any 
number as good as the first. . . . Mine is a curious fate. 
Who would have thought that all this could happfen to 
me'.?'’-' 

She interrupted with a suppressed fire of which either 
love or anger seemed an equally possible issue, * Do you 
love me now ? ’ 

‘ Who can say ? ’ 

‘ Tell me ; I will know it I ’ 

‘ I do, and I do not,’ said he mischievously. ‘ That is, 
I have my times and my seasons. One moment you are 
too tail, another moment you are too do-nothing, another 
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too melancholy^ another too dark, another I don't know 
whatj except — ^that yon are not the whole world to me 
that yon used to be, my dear. But you are a pleasant 
lady to know, and nice to meet, and I dare say as sweet as 
ever — almost.’ 

pjustacia was silent, and she turned from him, till she 
said, in a voice of suspended mightiness, *' I am for a walk, 
and this is my way.’ 

‘ Well, I can do worse than follow you.’ 

2 ‘ You know you can’t do otherwise, for all your moods 

• and changes 1 ’ she answered defiantly, ' Say what you 
will ; try as you may ; keep away from me all that you 
can— you will never forget me. Y'ou will love me all your 
' life long. You would jump to marry me ! ’ 

‘ So I would I ’ said Wildeve. ‘ Such strange thoughts 
as I’ve had from time to time, Eustacia ; and they come 
to me this moment. You hate the heath as much as ever ; 
that I know.’ / 

‘ I do,’ she murmured deeply. ' ’Tis my cross, my 
shame, and will be my death 1 ’ 

‘ I abhor it too,’ said he. ‘ IIow mournfully the wind 
blows round us now ! ’ 

She did not answer. Its tone was indeed srdemn and 
pervasive. Compound utterances addressed themselves 
to their senses, and it was possible to view by car tlie 
features of the neighbourhood. Acoustic pictures were 
returned from the darkened scenery ; they could hear 
where the tracts of heather began and ended ; where the 
furze was growing stalky and tall ; where it had been 
recently cut ; in wbat direction the fir-clump lay, and how 
near was the pit in which the hollies grew ; for these 
differing features had their voices no less than their shapes 
and colours. 

‘ God, how lonely it is 1 ’ resumed Wildeve. ‘ What 
are picturesque ravines and mists to us who see nothing 
else ? Why'' should we stay here ? Will you go with 
me to America ? I have kindred in Wisconsin.’ 

iillBlllii 
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* That wants consideration.’ 'i 

‘ It seems impossible to do well here, unless one were 'ij 

a wild bird or a landscape-painter. Well ? ’ 

* Give me time/ she softly- said, taking his hand. i 

‘America is so far away. Are you going to walk with 

me a little way- ’ 

As Eustacia uttered the latter wmrds she retired from 
tlie base of the barrow, and Wildeve followed her, so 
that tlie reddleman could hear no more. 

He lifted the turves and arose. Their black figures 
sank and disappeared from against the sky. They were 
as two horns which the sluggish heath had put forth 
from its crown, like a mollusc, and had now again drawn in, -j 

The reddleman’s walk across the vale, and over into 
the next where his cart lay, was not sprightly for a slim 
5.x)img fellow of twenty-four. His spirit was perturbed ,• 

to aching. The breezes that blew around his mouth in 
that -walk carried off upon them the accents of a com- i 

mination. 

He entered the van, wfiere there w^as a fire in a stove. . 

Without lighting his candle he sat down at once on the 
three-legged stool, and pondered on wha,t he had seen 
and heard touching that still loved-one of his. He 
uttered a sound which was neither sigh nor sob, but 
was even more indicative than either of a troubled mind. 'i 

‘ My Tamsie,’ he whispered heavily. ‘ What can be 
done ? Yes, I will see that Eustacia Vye.’ ‘j 
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A DESPERATE ATTEMPT 


1 HE next morning, at the time when the height of 
the sun appeared veiy insignificant from any part of the 
heath as compared with the altitude of Rainbarrow, and 
when all the little hills in the lower levels were like an 
archipelago in a fog-formed JEgem, the reddleman came 
ftom the brambled nook which he had adopted as his 
quarters and ascended the slopes of Mistover ICnap. 

Though these shaggy hills were apparently so solitarv, 
several keen round eyes 'were always ready on such a 
wintry morning as this to converge upon a passer-by^ 
Feathered species sojourned here in hiding which would 
have created wonder if found elsewhere. A bustard 
haunted the spot, and not many years before this five 
and twenty might have been seen in Egdon at one time. 
Iifar^h-harners looked up from the valley by AVildeve^s. 
A cream-coloured courser had used to visit this hill, a bird 
so rare that not more than a dozen have ever been seen in 
England ; but a barbarian rested neither night nor day 
till he had shot the African truant, and after that event 
cream-coloured coursers thought fit to enter Egdon no 
more. 

A traveller who should walk and observe any of these 
visitants as Venn observed them now could feel himself 
loo 
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to be in direct communication with regions unknown to 
man. Here in front of him was a wild mallard — ^just 
arrived from the home of the north wind. The creature 
brought within him an amplitude of Northern know- 
ledge. Glacial catastrophes^ snowstorm episodes^ glittering 
auroral effects. Polaris in the zenith, P'ranklin underfoot^ 
— -the categoiy of his commonplaces was wonderful. 
But the bird, like many other philosophers, seemed as he 
looked at the I'cddleman to think that a present moment 
of comfortable reality was worth a decade of memories. 

Venn passed on through these towards the house of 
the isolated beauty who lived up among them and despised 
them.. The day was Sunday ; but as going to church, 
except to be married or buried, was exceptional at Egdon, 
this made little difference. He had determined upon 
the bold stroke of asking for an interview with Miss Vye — 
to attack her position as Thomasin’s rival either by art 
or by storm, showing therein, somewhat too conspicuously, 
the want of gallantry characteristic of a certain astute 
sort of men, from clowns to kings. The great Frederick 
making war on the beautiful Archduchess, Napoleon 
refusing terms to the beautiful Queen of Prussia, were not 
more dead to difference of sex than the reddleman was, in 
his peculiar way , in planning the displacement of Eustacia. 

To call at the captain’s cottage was always more or 
less an undertaking for the inferior inhabitants. Though 
occasionally chatty, his moods were erratic, and nobody 
could be certain how he would behave at any particular 
moment. Eustacia was reserved, and lived very much 
to herself. Except the daughter of one of the cotters, 
who was their servant, and a lad who worked in the garden 
and stable, scarcely any one but themselves ever entered 
the house. They were the only genteel people of the 
district except the Yeobrights, and though far from rich, 
they did not feel that necessity for preserving a friendly 
face towards every man, bird, and beast which influenced 
their poorer neighbours. 


IGI 
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When the reddleman entered the garden the old man 
was looking tiirough his glass at the stain of blue sea in 
tire distant landscape^ the little anchors on his buttons 
twinkling in the sun. He recognized Venn as his com- 
panion on the highway, but made no remark on that cu- 
cmnstancc, merely saying, ‘Ah, reddleman — you here? 
Have a glass of grog ? ’ 

Venn declined, on the plea of it being too early, and 
stated that his business was with Miss Vye. The captain 
sur^’■eyed him from cap to waistcoat and from waistcoat 
to leggings for a few moments, and finally asked him to 
go indoors. 

Miss Vye was not to be seen by anybody just then ; 
and the reddleman waited in the window-bench of the 
kitchen, Ids hands hanging across Ids di\'crgent knees, and 
his cap hanging from his hands. 

‘ I suppose the young lady is not up yet ? * he presently 
said to the servant. 

‘ Not quite yet. Folks never call upon ladies at tins 
time of day.’ 

‘ Then I’ll step outside/ said Venn. ‘ If she is willing 
to see me, will she please send out word, and I’ll 
come in.’ 

The reddleman left the house and loitered on the hill 
adjoining. A considerable time elapsed, and no request 
for his presence was brought. He was beginning to 
think that his scheme had failed, when he beheld the 
form of Eustacia herself coming leisurely towards him. 
A sense of novelty in giving audience to that singular 
figure had been sufficient to draw her forth. 

She seemed to feel, after a bare look at Biggory Venn, 
that the man had come on a strange errand, and that he 
was not so mean as she had thought him ; for her close 
approach did not cause him to writhe uneasily, or shift 
his feet, or show any of those little signs which esaipe an 
ingenuous rustic at the advent of the uncommon in 
womankind.- On his inquiring if he might have a con- 
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vcrsation Avith her she replied, ‘ Yes, walk beside me ’ ; 
and continued to moA^'e on. 

Before they had gone far it occurred to the perspica- 
cious redcllcman that he would have acted more wisely 
by appearing less unimpressionable, and he resolved to 
correct the error as soon as he could find opportunity. 

‘ I have made so bold, miss, as to step across and tell 
you some strange ncAvs AAdiich hag come to my ears about 
that rnan,'^ 

‘All! Whatman?’ 

He jerked his elboAV to south-east — the direction of 
the Quiet Woman. 

Eustacia turned quickly to him. ‘ Do you mean Mr. 
Wildeve ? ’ 

‘ Yes, there is trouble in a household on account of 
him, and I have come to let you know of it, because I 
believe you might have power to drir^e it away.’ 

‘ I ? What is the trouble ? ’ 

‘ It is quite a secret. It is that he may refuse to marry 
Thomasin Yeobright after all.’ 

Eustacia, though set inwardly pulsing by his words, 
was equM to her part in such a drama as this. She 
replied coldly, ‘ I do not wish to listen to this, and you 
must not expect me to interfere.’ 

‘ But, miss, you will hear one word ? ’ 

‘ I cannot. I am not intere.sted in the marriage, and 
even if I were I could not compel Mr. Wildeve to do my 
bidding.’ 

* As the only lady on the heath I think you might,’ 
said Venn witii subtle indirectness. ‘ This is how the 
case stands. Mr. WildeA'e would marr}’' Thomasin at 
once, and make all matters smooth, if so be there were 
not another Avoman in the case. This other woman is 
some person he has picked up with, and meets on the 
heath occasionally, I belicA'e. He will neA’^er marry her, 
and yet through her he may never marry the woman 
who loA'-es him dearly. Now, if you, miss, who have so 
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much sway over us men-folk, were to insist that he should 
treat your young neighbour Tamsin with honourable 
kindness and give up the other woman, he would perhaps 
do it, and save her a good deal of misery,’ 

‘ Ah, my life I ’ said Eustacia, with a laugh which un- 
closed her lips so that the sun shone into her mouth as 
into a tulip, and lent it a similar scarlet fire. ‘ You think 
too much of my influence over men-folk indeedj reddleman. 
If I had such a power as you imagine I would go straight 
and use it for the good of anybody who has been kind to 
me — which Thomasin Yeobright has not particularly, to 
my knowledge.’ 

‘ Can it be that you really don’t know of it— how much 
she has always thought of you ? ’ 

‘ I have never heard a word of it. Although we live 
only two miles apart I have never been inside her aunt’s 
house in my life.’ ; 

The superciliousness that lurked in her manner told 
Venn that thus far he had utterly failed. He inwardly 
sighed and felt it necessary to unmask his second argu- 
ment. ' . 

‘ Well, leaving that out of the question, ’tis in your 
power, I assure you. Miss Vye, to do a great deal of good 
to another woman.’ 

She shook her head. 

‘ Your comeliness is law with Mr. Wilde ve. It is law 
with, all men who see ’ee. They say, “ This well-favoured 
lady coming — what’s her name ? How handsome ! ” 
Handsomer than Thomasin Yeobright,’ the reddleman 
persisted, saying to himself, ' God forgive a rascal for 
lying ! ’ And she was handsomer, but the reddleman was 
far from thinking so. There was a certain obscurity in 
Eustacia’s beauty, and Venn’s eye was not trained. In 
her winter dress, as now, she was like the tiger-beetle, 
which, when observed in dull situations, seems to be of 
the quietest neutral colour, but under a full illumination 
blazes with dazzling splendour. 
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Eustaciu could not help replying^ though conscious 
that she endangered her dignity thereby. ‘ Many women 
are lovelier than Thomasin/ she said ; * so not much 
attaches to that.’ 

The reddleman suffered the wound and went on : ‘ He 
is a man who notices the looks of women, and you could 
twist him to your will like withywind, if you only had the 
mind.’ 

‘ Surely w^hat she cannot do who has been so much 
with him I cannot do living up here away from him.’ 

The reddleman wheeled and looked her in the face. 

‘ Miss Vye ! ’ he said. 

‘ Why do you say that — as if you doubted me ? ’ She 
spoke faintly, and her breathing was quick. ‘ The idea 
of your speaking in that tone to me ! ’ she added, with 
a forced smile of hauteur. ‘ What could have been in 
your mind to lead you to speak like that ? ’ 

‘ Miss Vye, w^hy should you make-believe that you 
don’t know this man ?— I know why, certainly. He is 
beneath you, and you are ashamed.’ 

* You are mistaken. What do you mean ? ’ 

. The reddleman had decided to play the card of truth. 
‘I was at the meeting by Rainbarrow last night and 
heard every word,’ he said. ‘The woman that stands 
between Wildeve and Thomasin is yourself.’ 

It was a disconcerting lift of the curtain, and the 
mortification of Candaules’ wife glowed in her. The 
moment had arrived when her lip would tremble in spite 
of herself, and when the gasp could no longer be kept 
down.'" 

‘ I am unwell,’ she said hurriedly. ‘ No — it is not 
that — I am not in a humour to hear you further. Leave 
me, please.’ 

‘ I must speak, Miss Vye, in spite of paining you. 
What I would put before you is this. However it may 
come about-~~whether she is to blame, or you — her case 
is without doubt worse than yours. Your giving up 
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Mr. Wildeve will be a real advantage to you^ for how 
could you marry him ? Now she cannot get off so easily 
—everybody will blame her if she loses him. Then I ask 
you — ^not because her right is bestj, but because her situa- 
tion is worst-~-to give him up to her.’ 

‘ No — I won’t j I won’t ! ’ she said impetuously, quite 
forgetful of her previous manner towards the reddleman 
as an undeiding. * Nobody has ever been served so ! 
It was going on well — I will not he beaten down — by an 
inferior woman like her. It is very well for you to come 
and plead for her, but is she not herself the cause of ail 
ner own trouble ? Am I not to show favour to any person 
I may choose without asking permission of a parcel of 
cottagers ? She has come betw’’een me and my inclination, 
and now that she finds herself rightly punished she gets 
you to plead for her I ’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said Venn earnestly, * she knows nothing 
whatever about' it. It is only I who ask you to give him 
up. It will be better for her and you both. People will 
say bad things if they find out that a lady secretly meets a 
man who has ill-used another woman.’ ' 

‘ I have not injured her : he was mine before he was 
hers I He came back — because — ^because he liked me 
best ! ’ she said wildly. ‘ But I lose all self-respect in 
talking to you.' What am I giving \yay to 1 ’ 

* I can keep secrets,’ said Venn gently, ‘ You need 
not fear. I am the only man who knows of your meetings 
with him. There is but one thing more to speak of, and 
then I will be gone. I heard you say to him that you 
hated living here — ^that Egdon heath was a jail to you.’ 

‘ I did say so. ..There is a sort of beauty in the scenery, 
I know ; but it .is a jail to me. The man you mention 
docs not s£>ve me from that feeling, though he lives here. 
I should have cared nothing for him had there been a 
better person near.- , 

, .. The reddleman looked hopeful : after these words 
■from her his third-attempt seemed promising. ‘As we 
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have now opened our minds a bit, miss/ he said, ‘ I’li 
tell you what I have got to propose. Since I have taken 
to the reddle trade I travel a good deal, as you know/ 

She inclined her head, and swept round so that her 
eyes rested in the misty vale beneath them. 

‘ And in m^^ tra^^els I go near Budmouth. Now 
Budmouth is a wonderful place — wonderful — a great salt 
sheening sea bending into the land like a bow — thousands 
of gcntlepeople walking up and down — bands of music 
playing — officers by sea and officers -by land walking 
among the rest — out of every ten folk you meet nine of 
’em in love,’ 

‘ I know it/ she said disdainfully. * I know Bud- 
mouth better than you. I was bom there, M.y father 
came to be a military musician there from abroad. Ah, 
ray soul, Budraoutli ! I wish I was there now.’ 

The reddleman was surprised to see how a slow fire 
could blaze on occasion. ‘ If you were, miss/ he replied, 

‘ in a week’s time you would think no more of Wildeve than 
of one of those he’th-croppers that we see yond. Now, 
I could get you there.’ 

*' How ? ’ said Eustacia, with intense -curiosity in her 
heavy eyes. 

‘ My uncle has been for five and twenty years the 
trusty man of a rich widow^-lady who has a beautiful house 
facing the sea. This lady has become old and lame, and 
she wants a yom^ company-keeper to read and sing to 
her, but can’t get one to her mind to save her life, though 
she've advertised in the papers, and tried half a dozen. 
She would jump to get you, and uncle would make it all 
easy.’ 

‘ I should have to work, perhaps ? ’ • _ 

‘ No, not real work : you’d have a little to do, such as 
reading and that. You would not be wanted till New 
Year’s Day.’ 

' I knew it meant work,’ she said, drooping to languor 
again. - • 
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* I confess there would be a trifle to do in the way of 
amusing her ; but though idle people might call it work, 
working people would call it play. Think of the company 
and the life you’d lead, miss ; the gaiety you’d see, and 
the gentleman you’d marry. My uncle is to inquire for 
a trustworthy young lady from the country, as she don’t 
like town girls.’ 

‘ It is to wear myself out to please her ! and I won’t 
go. 0, if I could live in a gay towm as a lady should, 
and go my own ways, and do my own doings, I’d give the 
w^rinkled half of my life I Yes, reddleman, that wmuld I.’ 

‘ Help me to get Thomasin happy, miss, and the chance 
shaU be yours,’ urged her companion. 

‘ Chance ! — ’tis no chance,’ she said proudly. ' What 
can a poor man like you offer me, indeed ? — I am going 
indoors. I have nothing more to say. Don’t your 
horses w^ant feeding, or your reddlebags want mending, 
or don’t you want to find buyers for your goods, that you 
stay idling here like this ? ’ 

Venn spoke not another w'ord. With his hands behind 
liim he turned away, that she might not see the hopeless 
disappointment in his face. The mental clearness and 
power he had found in this lonely girl had indeed filled 
his manner with misgiving even from the first few minutes 
of close quarters with her. Her 5 muth and situation had 
led him to expect a simplicity quite at the beck of liis 
method. But a system of inducement^which might have 
carried weaker country lasses along with it had merely 
repelled Eiistacia. As a rule, the word Budmouth meant 
fascination on Egdon. That Royal port and watering- 
place, if truly mirrored in the minds of the heath-folk, 
must have combined, in a charming and indescribable 
manner, a Carthaginian bustle of building with Tarentine 
iuxuriousness and Baian health and beauty. Eustacia 
felt little less extravagantly about the place ; but she would 
not sink her independence to get there. 

When Diggory Venn had gone quite away, Eustacia 
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walked to the bank and looked down the wild and pictur- 
esque vale towards the sun, which was also in the direction 
of Wildeve’s. The mist had now so far collapsed that the 
tips of the trees and bushes around his house could just 
he discerned, as if boring upwards through a vast wdrite 
cobweb which cloaked them from the day. There was no 
doubt that her mind was inclined thitherward ; inde- 
finitely, fanciful!}-— -twining and untwining about him as 
the single object within her horizon on which dreams 
might crystallize. The man who had begun by Iseing 
merely her amusement, and wmuld never have been more 
than her hobby but for his skill in deserting her at the 
right moments, was now again her desire. Cessation in 
his love-making had revivified her love. Such feeling as 
Eustacia had idly given to Wilde ve was dammed into a 
flood by Thomasin. She had used to tease Wildeve, 
but that w'as before another had favoured him. Often 
a drop of irony into an indifferent situation renders the 
whole piquant, 

‘ I will never give him up— never ! ’ she said impetu- 
ously. 

The reddleman’s hint that rumour might show her 
to disadvantage had no permanent terror for Eustacia. 
She was as unconcerned at that contingency as a goddess 
at a lack of linen. This did not originate in inherent 
shamelessness, but in her living too far from the world 
to feel the impact of public opinion. Zenobia in the 
desert could hardly have cared what was said about her 
at Rome. As far as social ethics were concerned Eustacia 
approached the savage state, though in emotion she w'^as 
all the while an epicure. She had advanced to the 
secret recesses of sensuousness, yet had hardly crossed 
the threshold of conventionality. 
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THE DISHONESTY OP 

AN HONEST WOMAN 

XI 

rr*^ 

i HE reddleman had loft Eustacia’s presence with 
desponding views on Thomasin’s future happiness ; but 
he was awakened to the fact that one other channel 
remained untried by seeing^ as he followed the way to 
his van^ the form of Mrs. Yeobright slowly walking 
towards the Quiet Woman. He went across to her ; 
and could almost perceive in her anxious face that this 
journey of hers to Wildeve was undertaken with the same 
object as his own to Eustacia, 

She did not conceal the fact. ‘ Then/ said the reddle- 
man, ‘ you may as well leave it alone, Mrs. Yeobright.’ 

‘ I half tliink so myself,’ she said. ‘ But nothing else 
remains to be done besides pressing the question upon 
him.’ 

‘ I should like to say a word first/ said Venn firmly. 
‘ Mr. Wildeve is not the only man who has asked Thomasin 
to marry him ; and why should not another have a 
chance ? Mrs. Yeobright, I should be glad to marry your 
niece, and would have done it any time these last tv/o 
years. There, now it is out, and I have never told any- 
body before but herself.’ 

Mrs, Yeobright was not demonstrative, but her eyes 
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involuntarily glanced towards his singular though shapely 
figure. 

‘ Looks are not everything/ said the reddleman, noticing 
the glance. There’s many a calling that don’t bring in 
so much as mine, if it comes to money ; and perhaps I 
am not so much worse off than Wildeve. There is nobody 
so poor as these professional fellow's who have failed ; 
and if you shouldn’t like my redness-— well, I am not red 
by birth, you know; I only took to this business for a 
freak; and I might turn my hand to something else in 
good time.’ 

‘I am much obliged to you for your interest in my 
niece ; but I fear there would be objections. More than 
that, she is devoted to this man.’ 

‘Time; or I shouldn’t have done what I have this 
morning.’ . 

‘ Otherwise there would be no pain in the case, and 
you wmuld not see me going to his house now. What was 
Thomasin’s answer when you told her of your feelings ? ’ 

‘ She wumte that you would object to me ; and other 
things.’ 

‘ She w'as in a measure right. You must not take this 
unkindly : I merely state it as a truth. You have been 
good to her, and we do not forget it. But as she was un- 
willing on her own account to be your wife, that settles 
the point without my wishes being concerned.’ 

‘Yes. But there is a difference between then and 
now, ma’am. She is distressed now, and I have thought 
that if you wmre to talk to her about me, and think favour- 
ably of me yourself, there might be a chance of winning 
her round, and getting her quite independent of this 
Wildeve ’s backward and forward play, and his not 
knowing whether he’ll have her or no.’ 

Mrs. Yeobright shook her head. ‘ Thomasin thinks,, 
and I think with her, that she ought to be Wildeve’s wife, 
if she means to appear before the world without a slur 
upon her name. If they marry soon, everybody will 
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believe that an accident did really prevent the wedding. 
If not, it may cast a shade upon her character — at any 
rate make her ridiculous. In short, if it is anyhow possible 
they must marry now.' 

‘ I thought that till half an hour ago. But, after all, 
why shoulcl her going off with him to Anglebury for a few 
hours do her any harm ? An5hody who knows how pure 
she is will feel any such thought to be quite unjust, I have 
been trying this morning to help on this marriage with 
Wikleve — yes, I, ma’am — in the belief that I ought to do 
it, because she was so wrapped up in him. But I much 
question if I was right, after all. However, nothing came 
of it. And now I offer myself.’ 

Mrs. Yeobright appeared disinclined to enter further 
into the question. I. fear I must go on,’ she said. ‘ I 
do not see that anything else can be done.’ 

And she went on. But though this conversation did 
not divert Thomasin’s aunt from her purposed interview 
with Wildeve, it made a considerable difference in her mode 
of conducting that interview. She thanked God for the 
weapon which the reddleman had put into her hands. 

Wildeve was at home when she reached the inn. He 
showed her silently into the parlour, and closed the door. 
Mrs. Yeobright began — 

‘ I have thought it my duty to call to-day. A new 
proposal has been made to me, which has rather astonished 
me. It will affect Tfaomasin greatly j and I have decided 
that it should at least be mentioned to you.’ 

‘ Yes ? What is it ? ’ he said civilly. 

It is, of course, in reference to her future. You may 
not be aware that another man has shown himself anxious 
to marry Thomasin. Now, though I have not encouraged 
him yet, I cannot conscientiously refuse liim a chance any 
longer. I don’t wish to be short with you ; but I must be 
fair to him and to her.’ 

* Who is the man ? ’ said Wildeve with surprise. 

* One who has been in love with her longer than she has 
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with you. He proposed to her two years ago. At that 
time she refused him.’ 

‘Well.?’ 

‘ He has seen her lately^ and has asked me for per- 
mission to pay his addresses to her. She may not refuse 
him twice.’ 

‘ What is his name ? ’ 

Mrs. Yeobright declined to say. ‘ He is a man 
Thomasin likes/ she added; ‘ and one whose constancy 
she respects at least. It seems to me that what she 
refused then she wmuld be glad to get now'. She is much 
annoyed at her awkward position.’ 

‘ She never once told me of this old lover.’ 

/ The gentlest women are not such fools as to show 
every card-’ 

‘ Well; if she wants him I suppose she must have him.’ 

‘ It is easy enough to say that ; but you don’t see the 
difficulty. He wants her much more than she wants him ; 
and before I can encourage anything of the sort I must 
have a clear understanding from you that you will not 
interfere to injure an arrangement which I promote in the 
belief that it is for the best. Suppose; when they are 
engaged; and eveiy'thing is smoothly arranged for their 
marriage; that you should step between them and renew 
your suit ? You might not win her back, but you might 
cause much unhappiness.’ 

‘ Of course I should do no such thing,’ said Wildevc, 

‘ But they are not engaged yet. How do you know that 
Thomasin would accept him .? ’ 

That’s a question I have carefully put to myself ; 
and upon the whole the probabilities are in favour of her 
accepting him in time. I flatter myself that I have some 
influence over her. She is pliablC; and I can be strong in 
my recommendations of him.’ 

‘ And in your disparagement of me at the same time,’ 

‘ Well; you may depend upon my not praising you,’ 
she said drily. ‘ And if this seems like manoeuvring, you 
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must remember that her position is peculiar, and that 
she has been hardly used. I shall also be helped in making 
the match by her own desire to escape from the humiliation 
of her present state j and a woman’s pride in these cases 
will lead her a very great way, A little managing may be 
required tc» bring lier round ; but I am equal to that, 
provided that you agree to the one tiring indispensable ; 
that is, to make a distinct decia,ration that she is to think 
no more of you as a possible husband. That will pique 
her into accepting him,’ 

' I can hardly say that just -now, Mrs. Yeobright. It is 
so sudden.’ 

‘ And so my whole plan is interfered with. ! It is \'ery 
inconvenient that you refusfe to help my family even to the 
small extent of saying distinctly you will have nothing to 
do with us.’ 

Wildeve reflected uncomfortably. ‘ I confess I was not 
prepared for this/ he said. ‘ Of course I’ll give her up if 
you wish, if it is necessary. But I thought I might be her 
husband.’ 

‘ We have heard that before.’ 

” Now, Mrs. Yeobright, don’t let us disagree. Give 
me a fair time. I don’t want to stand in the way of any 
better chance she may have ; only I wish you had let me 
know earlier. I will write to you or call in a day or two. 
Will that suffice ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ she replied, ‘ provided you promise not to 
communicate with Thoraasin without my knowledge.’ 

‘ I promise that,’ he said. And the interview then 
terminated, Mrs. Yeobright returning homeward as she 
had come. 

By far the greatest effect of her simple strategy on that 
day was, as often happens, in- a quarter quite outside her 
view when arranging it. In the first place, her visit sent 
Wildeve the same evening after dark to Eustacia’s house 
at Mistover. 

At this hour the lonely dwelling was closely blinded 
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and shuttered from the chill and darkness without. 
Wildeve’s clandestine plan with her was to take a little 
gra^’ei in his hand and hold it to the crcvicc at the top 
of the window-shutter, which was on the outside, so that 
it should fall with a gentle rustle, resembling that of a 
mouse, between shutter and glass. This precaution in 
attracting her attention was to avoid arousing the suspicions 
of her grandfather. 

The soft words, ‘ I hear ; wait for me,’ in Eustacia’s 
voice from within told him that she was alone. 

lie waited in his customary manner by walldng round 
the enclosure and idling by the pool, for Wildeve was never 
asked into the house by his proud though condescending 
mistress. She showed no sign of coming out in a hurry. 
The time wore on, and he began to grow impatient. In 
the course of twenty minutes she appeared from round 
the corner, and advanced as if merely taking an airing. 

‘ You would not have kept me so long had you known' 
what I come about,’ he said with bitterness, ^ Still, you 
are worth waiting for.’ . ■ ' . 

‘ What has happened ? ’ said Eustada, ‘ I did not 
know you w-ere in trouble. I too am gloomy enough.' 

‘I am not in trouble,’ said he. ' It is. merely that 
affairs have come to a head,- and I must take a clear course.’ 

‘ What course is that ? ’ she asked, with attentive 
interest. 

‘ And can you forget so soon what I proposed to you 
the other night ? Why, take you from this place, and 
caiTy you away -with me abroad.’ 

‘ I have not forgotten. But why have you come so 
unexpectedly to repeat the question, when you only 
promised to come next Saturday ? I thought I was to 
have plenty of time to consider.’ 

' Yes, but the situation is different now.’ 

‘ Explain to me.’ 

‘ I don’t want to explain, for I may pain you.’ . 

* But I must know the reason of th& hlrry.’ 
ri5 
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must remember that her position is peculiar^, and that 
she has been hardly used. I shall also be helped in making 
the match by her onm desire to escape from the humiliation 
of her present state ; and a woman's pride in these cases 
will lead her a very great way. A little managing may lie 
required to bring her round ; but I am equal to that^ 
provided- that you agree to the one thing indispensable ; 
that is, to make a distinct declaration that she is to think 
no more of you a.s a possible husband. That will pique 
her into accepting him.’ 

‘ I can hardly .say that just -now, !Mrs. Yeobright, It is 
so sudden.’ 

* And so my whole plan is interfered with I It is very 
inconvenient that you refuse to help my family even to the 
small exteiit of saying distinctly you will have nothing to 
do with us.’ 

Wildeve reflected uncomfortably, ‘ I confess I was not 
prepared for this/ he said. ‘ Of course I’ll give her up if 
you wish, if it is necessary. But I thought I might be her 
husband.’ 

' We have heard that before.’ 

‘ Now, Mrs. Yeobright, don’t let us disagree. Give 
me a fair time. 1 don’t want to stand in the way of any 
better chance she ma,y have ; only I wish you had let me 
know earlier. I will write to you or call in a day or two. 
Will that suffice ? ’ 

‘ Yes/ she replied, ‘ provided you promise not to 
communicate with Thomasin without my knowledge.’ 

‘ I promise that/ he said. And the interview then 
terminated, Mi's. YYobright returning homeward as she 
had come. 

By far the greatest effect of her simple strategy on that 
day was, as often happens, in- a quarter quite outside her 
view when arranging it. In the first place, her visit sent 
Wildeve the same evening after dark to Eustacia’s house 
at Mistover. / 

At this hour the londy d.welling was closely blinded 
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and shuttered from the chili and daricness without. 
Wildcvc’s clandestine plan with her was to take a little 
gravel in his hand and hold it to the crevice at the top 
of the window-shutter, which was on the outside^ so that 
it should fall with a gentle rustle, resembling that of a 
mouse, between shutter and glass. This precEuition in 
attracting lier attention was to avoid arousing the suspicions 
of her grandfather. 

The soft words, ‘ I hear ; wait for me,’ in Eustacia’s 
voice from witiun told hiiiE that she was alone. 

He waited in his customary manner by walking round 
the enclosure and idling by the pool, for Wikleve was never 
iisked into the house by his proud though condescending 
mistress. She showed no sign of coming out in a hurry. 
The time wmre on, and he began to grow impEiticnt. In 
the course of twenty minutes she appeared from round 
the corner, and advanced as if merely taking an airing. - 

‘ You would not have kept me so long had you known 
what I come about,’ he said with bitterness. ‘ Still, you 
are worth Wiiiting for.’ 

‘ What has happened ? ’ said Eustada. ‘ I did not 
know you were in trouble. I too am gloomy enough.’ 

' I am not in trouble,’ said he. ‘ It is merely that 
affairs have come to a head, and I must take a clear course.’ 

‘ What course is that ? ’ she asked with attentive 
interest. 

“ And can you forget so soon what I proposed to you 
the other night ? Why, take you from this place, and 
carry you away with me abroad,’ 

‘ I have not forgotten. But why, have you come so 
unexpectedly to repeat the question, when you only 
promised to come next Saturday ? I tliought I was to 
have plenty of time to consider.’ 

‘ Yes, but the situation is different now.’ 

‘ Explain to me,’ 

‘ I don’t want to explain, for I may pain you.’ 

* But I must know the reason of this Mrry.’ 
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* It is simply my ardour, dear Eustacia. Everything 
Is smooth now/ 

‘ Then why are you so I'uffled ? ^ 

‘ I am not aware of it. All is as it should be. Mrs. 
Yeobright — but she is notliing to us.’ 

‘ Ah, I knew she had something to do with it I Come, 
I don’t like reserve,’ 

* No — she has nothing. She only says she wishes me 
to give up Thomasin because another man is anxious to 
marry her. The woman, now she no longer needs me, 
actually shows off ! ’ Wildevc’s vexation had escaped 
him in spite of himself, 

Eustacia was silent a long while. ‘ You are in the 
awkward position of an official who is no longer wanted/ 
she said in a changed tone, 

‘ It seems so. But I have not yet seen Thomasin.’ 

‘ And that irritates you. Don’t deny it, Damon. 
You are actually nettled by this slight from an unexpected 
quarter.’ 

‘ Weil ? ’ 

‘ And you come to get me because you cannot get her. 
This is ceitainiy a new position altogether. I am to be a 
stop-gap.’ 

‘ Please remember that I proposed the same thing the 
other day,’ 

Eustacia again remained in a sort of stupefied silence. 
What curious feeling was this coming over her ? Was it 
really possible that her interest in Wildeve had been so 
entirely the result of antagonism that the glory and the 
dream departed from the man with the first sound that he 
was no longer .coveted by her rival ? She was, then, 
secure of him at last. Thomasin no longer required him. 
What a humiliating victory ! Trie loved her best, she 
thought ; and yet — dared she to murmur such treacherous 
criticism ever so softly ? — ^what was the man worth w'hom 
a woman inferior to herself did not %'alue ? The sentiment 
which lurks more or less in all animate nature— that of 
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not desiring the undesired of others — ^^\'as lively as a 
passion in the supersubtie, epicurean heart of Eustacia. 
Her social superiority over him, which hitherto had 
scarcely ever impressed her, became unpleasantly insist- 
ent, and for the first time she felt that she had stooped in 
loving him. 

‘ Well, darling, you agree ? ’ said Wildeve. 

‘ If it could be London, or even Budmouth, instead of 
America,’ she murmured languidly. ‘ Well, I will think. 
It is too great a thing for me to decide offhand. I wish I 
hated the heath less — or loved you more.’ 

‘ You can be painfully frank. You loved me a month 
ago warmly enough to go anywhere with me.’ 

‘ And you loved Thomasin.’ 

■ Yes, perhaps that was where the reason lay,’ he 
returned, with almost a sneer. * I don’t hate her 
now.’ 

* Exactly. The only thing is that you can no longer 
get her.’ 

‘ Come — ^no taunts, Eustacia, or we shall quarrel. If 
you don’t agree to go with me, and agree shortly, I shall go 
by myself.’ 

‘ Or try Thomasin again. Damon, how strange it 
seems that you could have married her or me indifferently, 
and only have come to me because I am — cheapest ! Yes, 
yes — it is true. There was a time when I should have 
exclaimed against a man of that sort, and been quite wild ; 
but it is all past now.’ 

‘ Will you go, dearest ? Come secretly with me to 
Bristol, many me, and turn our backs upon this dog-hole 
of England for ever ? Say Yes.’ 

‘ I want to get away from here at almost any cost, she 
said with weariness, ‘but I don’t like to go with you. 
Give me more time to decide.’ 

‘I have already,’ said Wildeve. ‘Well, I give you 
one more week.’ 

‘ A little longer, so that I may tell you decisively, I 
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have to consider so many things. Fancy Thomasin being 
anxious to get rid of you 1 I cannot forget it.’ 

‘ Never mind that. Say Monday week. I will be here 
precisely at this time,’ 

‘ Let it be at RainbaiTow/ said she. ‘ This is too near 
home ; my grandfather may be walking out.’ 

‘ Thank you, dear. On Monday week at this time I will 
be at the Barrow. Till then good-bye.’ 

‘ Good-bye. No, no, you must not touch me now. 
Shaking hands is enough till I have marie up my mind.’ 

Eustacia watched his shadowy form till it had dis- 
appeared. She placed her hand to her forehead and 
breathed heavily ; and then her rich, romantic lips parted 
under that homely impulse — a yawn. She was im- 
mediately angry at having betrayed even to herself the 
possible evanescence of her passion for him. She could 
not admit at once that she might have over-estimated 
Wildeve, for to perceive his mediocrity now was to admit 
her own great folly heretofore. And the discovery that 
she was the owner of a disposition so purely that of the 
dog in the manger, had something in it which at first made 
her ashamed. 

The fruit of Mrs. Yeobright’s diplomacy was indeed 
remarkable, though not as yet of the kind she had antici- 
pated. It had appreciably influenced Wildeve, but it was 
influencing Eustacia far more. Her lover was no longer 
to her an exciting man whom many women strove for, and 
herself could only retain by striving with them. He wixs a 
superfluity. 

She went indoors in that peculiar state of miseiy which 
is not exactly grief, and which especially attends the 
dawnings of reason in the latter days of an ill-judged, 
transient love. To be conscious that the end of the 
dream is approaching, and yet has not absolutely come, is 
one of the most wearisome as well as the most curious 
stages along the course between the beginning of a passion 
and its end. 
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Her grandfather had returned, and was busily engaged 
in pouring some gallons of newly arrived rum into the 
square bottles of his square cellaret. Whenever these 
home supplies were exhausted he would go to the Quiet 
Woman, and, standing with his back to the fire, grog in 
hmid, toll remarltable stories of how he had lived seven 
years under the water-line of his ship, and other naval 
w'oiiflers, to the natives, who hoped too earnestly for a 
treat of ale from the teller to exhibit any doubts of his 
truth. 

He had been there this evening. ‘ I suppose you have 
heard the Egdon news, Eustacia ? ” he said, without 
looking up from the bottles. ' The men have been talking 
about it at the Woman as if it w'ere of national importance.’ 

‘ I have heard none,’ she said. 

' Young Clym Yeobright, as they call him, is coming 
home next week to spend Christmas with his mother. He- 
is a fine fellow' by this time, it seems. I suppose you 
remember him ? ’ 

* I never saw him in my life.’ 

‘ Ah, true ; he left before you came here. I well 
remember him as a promising boy.’ 

‘ Where has he been living all these years ? ’ 

‘ In that rookery of pomp and vanity, Paris, I believe.’ 
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TIDINGS OF THE- COMER 


On fine days at this time of the year, and earlier, 
certain ephemeral operations were apt to disturb, in their 
trifling way, the majestic calm of Egdon Heath. They 
were activities which, beside those of a town, a villi^e, or 
even a farm, would have appeared as the ferment of 
stagnation merely, a creeping of the flesh of somnolence. 
But here, away from comparisons, shut in by the stable 
hills, among which mci'e wralking had the novelty of 
pageantry, and where any man could imagine himself to 
be Adam without the least difficulty, they attracted the 
attention of every bird within eyeshot, ever}?- reptile not 
yet asleep, and set the surrounding rabbits curiously 
watching from hillocks at a safe distance. 

The performance was that of bringing together and 
building into a stack the furze-fagots which Humphrey 
had been cutting for the captain’s use during the foregoing 
fine days. The stack was at the end of the dwelling, and 
the men engag-ed in building it were Humphrey and Sam, 
the old man looking on. 

It was a fine and quiet afternoon, about three o’clock | 
but the winter solstice having stealthily come on, the 
lowness of the sun caused the hour to seem later than it 
actually was, there being little here to remind an inhabitant 
that he must unlearn his summer experience of the sky 
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as a dial. In the course of many days and weeks sunrise 
had advanced its quarters from north-east to south-east^ 
sunset had receded from north-west to south-west ; but 
Egdon had hardly heeded the change. 

Eustacia was indoors in the dining-room, which was 
really more like a kitchen, having a stone floor and a 
gaping chimney-corner. The air was still, and while she 
lingered a moment here alone sounds of voices in con- 
versation came to her ears directly down the chimiiey. 
She entered the recess, and, listening, looked up the old 
irregular shaft, with its cavernous hollows, where the 
smoke blundered about on its way to the square bit of 
sky at the top, from which the daylight struck down with a 
pallid glare upon the tatters of soot draping the flue as 
sea-weed drapes a rocky fissure. 

She remembered : the furze-stack was not far from the 
chimney, and the voices were those of the workers. 

Her grandfather joined in the conversation. ‘ That lad 
ought, never to have left home. His father’s occupation 
would have suited him best, and the boy should have 
followed on. I don’t believe in these new moves in 
families. My father was a sailor, so was I, and so should 
my son have been if I had had one.’ 

‘ The place he’s been living at is Paris,’ said Humphrey, 
‘ and they tell me ’tis where the king’s head was cut off 
years ago. My poor mother used to tell me about that 
business. “ Hummy,” she used to say, “ I was a young 
maid then, and as I was at home ironing mother’s caps one 
afternoon the parson came in and said, ‘ They’ve cut the 
king’shead off, Jane; and what ’twill be next God knows.’ 

‘ A good many of us knew as well as He before long,’ 
said the captain, chuckling. ‘ I lived seven years under 
water on account of it in my boyhood — in that damned 
surgery of the Triumph, seeing men brought down to the 
cockpit with their legs and arms blown to Jericho. . 
And so the young man has settled in Paris. Manager to a 
diamond merchant, or some such thing, is he not ? ’ 
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‘ YeSj sir, that’s it. Tis a blazing great business that 
he belongs to, so I’ve heard his mother say — like a king’s 
palace, as far as diments go.’ 

‘ I can well mind when he left home,’ said Sam. 

‘ ’Tis a good thing for the feller,’ said Humphrey. ‘ A 
sight of times better to be selling diments than nobbling 
about here.’ 

‘ It must cost a good few shillings to deal at such a place.’ 

‘ A good few indeed, my man,’ replied the captain. 
‘ Yes, you may make away with a deal of money and be 
neither drunkard nor glutton.’ 

* They say, too, that Clym Yeobright is become a real 
perusing man, with the strangest notions about things. 
There, that’s because he went to school early, such as the 
school was.’ 

‘ Strange notions, has he ? ’ said the old man. ‘ Ah, 
there’s too much of that sending to school in these days ! 
It only does harm. Every gatepost and barn’s door you 
come to is sure to have some bad word or other chalked 
upon it by the young rascals ; a woman can hardly pass 
for shame sometimes. If they’d never been taught how 
to write they wouldn’t have been able to scribble such 
villainy. Their fathers couldn’t do it, and the country 
was all the better for it.’ 

'Now, I should think, cap’n, that Miss Eustacia had 
about as much in her head that comes from books as 
anybody about here ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps if Miss Eustacia, too, had less romantic 
nonsense in her head it would be better for her,’ said the 
captain shortly ; after which he walked away. 

' I say, Sam,’ observed Humphrey when the old man 
was gone, ‘ she and Clym Yeobright would make a very 
pretty pigeon-pair — hey ? If they wouldn’t I’ll be dazed 1 
Both oiE one mind about niceties for, certain, and learned 
in print, and always thinking about high doctrine — ^there 
couldn’t be a better couple if they were made o’ purpose. 
Gym’s family is as good as hers, His father was a 
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farmer, that’s true ; but liis mother was a sort of lady, as 
W'e know. Nothing would please me better than to sec 
them two man and wife.’ 

" They’d look ^’•ory natty, arm-in-crook together, and 
their best clothes on, whether or no, if he’s at all the 
well-favoured fellow he used to be.’ 

‘ They would, Plurnphrey. Well, I should like to see 
the chap terrible much after so many years. If I knew 
for certain when he was coming I’d stroll out three or four 
miles to meet him and help carry anything for’n : though 
I suppose he’s altered from the boy he was. They say he 
can talk Trench as fast as a maid can eat blackberries ; 
and if so, depend upon it we who have stayed at home 
shall seem no more than scroff in his eyes.’ 

‘ Coming across the water to Budmouth b}?' steamer, 
isn’t he ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; but how he’s coming from Budmouth I don’t 
know,’ 

‘ That’s a bad trouble about his cousin Thomasin. I 
wonder such a nice-notioned fellow as Ctym likes to come 
home into it. What a nunny watch we were in, to be sure, 
when we heard tiiey weren’t married at all, after singing 
to ’em as man and wife that night I Be dazed if I should 
like a relation of mine to have been made such a fool of 
by a man. It makes the family look small.’ 

* Yes. Boor maid, her heart has ached enough about 
it. Her health is suffering from it, I hear, for she will 
bide entirely indoors. We never see her out now, scamper- 
ing over the furze with a face as red as a rose, as she used 
to do.’ 

‘ I’ve heard she wouldn’t have Wildeve now if he 
asked her.’ 

" You have ? ’Tis news to me.’ 

While the furze-gatherers had desultorily conversed 
thus Eustacia’s face gradually bent to the hearth in a 
profound, jQ^^e, her toe unconsciously tapping the dry 
turf which lay burning at her feet. 
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their discourse had been keeniy^ in*' 
A young and clever man was coming 
lonely heath from^ of all contrasting places in 
It was like a man coming froin_ heaven.' 
the heatliraen had instinctively 
man together in their minds ^ a pair 


The subject of 
teresting to her, 
into that J 
the world, Paris. 

More singular still, 
coupled her and this 
born for each other. 

That five minutes 
with visions enough to fill the w'hole blank atternoon. 
Such sudden alternations from mental vacuity do some- 
times occur thus quietly. She could never have believed 
in the morning that her colourless inner world would 
before night become as animated as water undei a micio~ 
scope, and that without the arrival of a single visitor. 
The words of Sam and Humphrey on the harmony between 
the unknown and herself had on her mind the effect of the 
invading Bard’s prelude in the ‘ Castle of Indolence/ at 
which myriads of imprisoned shapes arose where had 
previously appeared the stillness of a void. 

Involved in these imaginings she knew nothing of 
time. When she became conscious of externals it was 
dusk. The furze-rick was finished; the men had gone 
home. Eustacia went upstairs, thinking that she would 
take a walk at this her usual time ; and she determined 
that her walk should be in the direction of Bloorns-End, 
the birthplace of young Yeobright and the present home 
of his mother. She had no reason for walking elsewhere, 
and why should she not go that way ? The scene of a 
day-dream is suiTicient for a pilgrimage at nineteen. To 
look at the palings ])efore the Yeobrights’ house had the 
dignity of a necessary performance. Strange that such a 
piece of idling should have seemed an important errand. 

She put on her bonnet, and, leaving the house, de- 
scended the hill on the side towards Blooms-End, where 
she walked slowly along the valley for a distance of a mile 
and a half. This brought her to a spot in which the green 
bottom of the dale began to widen, the furze bushes to 
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recede yet further from the path on each side, till they 
were diminished to an isolated one here and there by 
the increasing fertility of the soil. Beyond the irregular 
carpet of grass was a row of white palings, which marked 
the verge of the heath in this latitude. They show^ed 
upon the dusky scene that they bordered as distinctly 
as white lace on velvet. Behind the white palings was 
a little garden ; behind the garden an old, irregular, 
thatched house, facing the heath, and commanding a full 
view of the valley. This was the obscure, removed spot 
to which was about to return a man whose latter life had 
been passed in the French capital — the centre and vortex 
of the fashionable world. 
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THE PEOPLE AT BLOOM S-END 


MAKE READY 


All that afternoon the expected arrival of the subject 
of Eustacia’s ruminations created a bustle of preparation 
at Blooms-End. Thomasin had been persuaded by her 
aunt, and by an instinctive impulse of loyalty towards her 
cousin Clym, to bestir herself on his account with an 
alacrity unusual in her during these most sorrowful days 
of her life. At the time that Eustacia was listening to 
the rick-makers’ conversation on Clyhi’s return, Thomasin 
was climbing into a loft over her aunt’s fuel-house, where 
the store-apples were kept, to search out the best and 
largest of them for the coming holiday-time. 

The loft was lighted by a semicircular hole, through 
which the pigeons crept to their lodgings in the same 
high quarters of the premises ; and from this hole the 
sun shone in a bright yellow patch upon the figure of 
the maiden as she knelt and plunged her naked arms into 
the soft brown fern, which, from its abundance, was used 
on Egdon in packing away stores of all kinds. The 
pigeons were flying about her head with the greatest un- 
concern, and the face of her aunt was just visible above 
the floor of the loft, h‘t by a few stray motes of light, as 
she stood half-way up the ladder, looking at a spot into 
which she was not climber enough to venture. 
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* Now a few russets_, Tamsin. He used to like them 
almost as well as ribstones.’ 

Thoinasin turned and rolled aside the fern from another 
nook, where more mellow fruit greeted her with its ripe 
smell. Before picking them out she stopped a moment. 

‘ Dear Clym, I wonder how your face looks now ’ 
she said, gazing abstractedly at the pigeon-hole, which 
admitted the sunlight so directly upon her brown hair 
and transparent tissues that it almost seemed to shine 
through her. 

‘ If he could have been dear to you in another way/ 
said Mrs. Yeobright from the ladder, ‘ this might have 
been a happy meeting.’ 

‘ Is there any use in saying what can do no good, 
aunt ? ’ 

‘ Y"es,’ said her aunt, with some warmth. ‘ To 
thoroughly fill the air with the past misfortune, so that 
other girls may take warning and keep clear of it.’ 

Thomasin lowered her face to the apples again. ‘ I 
am a warning to others, just as thieves and drunkards and 
gamblers are/ she said in a low voice. ' What a class to 
belong to ! Do I really belong to them ? ’Tis absurd ! 
Yet why, aunt, does everybody keep on making me think 
that I do, by the way they behave towards me ? Why 
don’t people judge me by my acts ? Now, look at me as I 
kneel here, picking up these apples — do I look like a lost 
woman .?...! wish all good women were as good as I ! ’ 
she added vehemently. 

‘ Strangers don’t see you as I do,’ said Mrs. Yeo- 
bright ; ‘ they judge from false report. Well, it is a silly 
job, and I am partly to blame.’ 

‘ How quickly a rash thing can be done ! ’ replied the 
girl. Her lips were quivering, and tears so crowded them- 
selves into her eyes that she could hardly distinguish 
apples from fern as she continued industriously searching 
to hide her weakness. 

‘ As soon as you have finished getting the apples,’ her 
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aunt said^ descending the ladder^ ‘ come do'\t% ^d .we-il 
go for the holly. There is nobody on the heath this" 
afternoon, and you need not fear being stared at. We 
ninsf; get some berries, or Clym will never believe in our 
preparations.’ 

Thomasin came down when the apples were collected, 
and together they went through the white palings to the 
heatli beyond. The open hills were airy and clear, and 
the remote atmosphere appeared, as it often apjjears on 
a fine winter clay, in distinct planes of illumination inde- 
pendently toned, the rays wliich lit the nearer tracts of 
landscape streaming visibly across those further off ; a 
stratum of ensaffroned light was imposed on a stratum 
of deep blue, and behind these lay still remoter scenes 
wrapped in frigid grey. 

They reached the place wdiere the hollies grew, which 
was in a conical pit, so that the tops of the trees were 
not much above the general level of the ground. Thomasin 
stepped up into a fork of one of the bushes, as she had done 
under happier circumstances on many similar occasions, 
and with a small chopper that they had brought she 
began to lop off the heavily-berried boughs. 

* Don’t scratch your face,’ said her aunt, who stood 
at the edge of the pit, regarding the girl as she held on 
amid the glistening green and scarlet masses of the tree. 

' Will you walk with me to meet him this evening ? ’ 

‘ I should like to. Else it would seem as if I had 
forgotten him/ said Thomasin, tossing out a bough. 

‘ Not that that would matter much ; I belong to one 
man ; nothing can alter that. And that man I must 
marry, for ray pride’s sake.’ 

* I am afraid ’ began Mrs. Yeobright. 

‘ AJa, you think, “ That weak girl — ^how is she going 
to get a man to marry her when she chooses ? ” But 
let me tell you one thing, aunt ; Mr, Wildeve is not a 
profligate man, any more than I am an improper woman. 
He has an unfortunate manner, and doesn’t tiy to make 
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people like him if they don't wish to do it of their o%¥n 
accord,’ 

' Thomasin/ said Mrs. Yeobright quietly^ fixing her 
eye upon her niecCj ‘ do you tliink you deceive me in ybur 
defence of Mr. Wiideve ? ’ 

‘ How do you mean ? ’ 

'I have long had a suspicion that your love for him 
has changed its colour since you have found him not to 
be the saint you thought hira^ and that you act a part 
to me.’..; 

‘ He wished to marry me, and I wish to marry him.’ 

‘ Now, I put it to you : would you at this present 
moment agree to be his wife if that had not happened to 
entangle you with him ? ’ 

Thomasin looked into the tree and appeared much 
disturbed. ‘ Aunt/ she said presently, ‘ I have, I think, 
a right to refuse to answer that question,’ 

‘ Yes, you liave.’ 

‘ You may think what you choose. I have never 
implied to you by word or deed that I have grown to 
think otherwise of him, and I never will. And I shall 
marry him,’ 

‘ Well, wait tili he repeats his offer. I think he may 
do it, now that he knows — something I told him. I don’t 
\ for a moment dispute that it is the most proper thing for 

you to marry him. Much as I have objected to him in 
bygone days, I agree with ^mu now, you may be sure. 
It is the only way out of a false position, and a very galling 
one.’ 

* What did you tell him ? ’ 

‘ That he was standing in the way of another lover of 
yours.’ 

‘ Aunt,’ said Thomasin, with round eyes, * what do 
you mean ? ’ 

‘ Don’t be alarmed ; it was my duty. I can say no 
more about it now, but when it is over I will tell you 
exactly what I said, and why I said it.’ 
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from Clyra for the jjreseiR ? '' she next asked. 

‘ I have gix’en niy word to. But what is the lusc of it ? 
He must soon know xvhat has happened. A mere look 
at your face will shov; Irim that sotuething is wrong.’ 

Tliomasin turned and regarded her aunt from the 
tree. ‘ Noxv, hearken to me/ 
expanding into firmness by a : 
physieal. ' Tell him nothing, 
am not wmrthy to he his cousin, let him, 
loved me once, we w: 
trouble too soon. 


she said, her delicate voice: 
force which ■was other than 
: If: he finds out that I 
33ut, since he 

ill not pain him by telling him 
The air is full of the story, I know ; 
but gossips will not dare to speak of it to him for the first 
few days. His closeness to me is the very thing that will 
hinder the tale from reaching him early. If I am not made 
safe from sneers in a week or two I will tell him myself.’ 

The earnestness with which Thpmasin spoke prevented 
further objections. Her aunt simply said, ‘ Very welL 
He should by rights have been told at the time that the 
wedding was going to be. , • He will never forgive you for 
yout secrecy.’ 

‘ Yes, he will, when he knows it was because I washed 
to spare him, and tliat I did not expect him home so soon. 
And you must not let me stand in 'the way of your Christ- 
mas party. Putting it off would only make matters 
worse.’ 

‘ Of course I shall not, I do not wash to show myself 
beaten before all Egdon, and the sport of a man like 
Wildeve. We have enough berries now, I think, and we 
had ])ettcr take them home. By the time we have decked 
the house with this and hung up the mistletoe, we must 
think of starting to meet him.’ 

Thomasin came out of the tree, shook from her hair 
and dress the loose berries which had fallen thereon, and 
went dowm the hill with her aunt, each woman bearing half 
the gathered boughs. It was now nearly four o’clock, and 
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the sunlight was leaving the vales. When the west grew 
red the two relatives came again from the house and 
plunged into the heath in a. different direction from the 
first;, towards a- point in the distant high-way along which 
the expected man was to retunL 






BOW A LITTLE SOUND 


JiUSTACIA stood just within the heath, straining her 
eyes in the direction of Mrs. Yeobright’s house and 
premises. No light, sound, or movement was percep- 
tible there. The evening was chilly ; the spot was dark 
and lonely. She inferred that the guest had not yet 
conie ; and after lingering ten or fifteen minutes she 
turned again towards home. 

She had not far retraced her steps when sounds in front 
of her betokened the approach of persons in conversation 
along the .same path. Soon their heads became visi!)le 
against the sky. They wei-e walking slowly ; and though 
It was too daidc for much discovery of character from 
aspect, the gait of them showed that they were not 
workers on the heath. Eustacia stepped a little out of 
the foot-track to let them pass. They were two women 
and ajnan ; and the voices of the women were those of 
Mrs. Yeobright and Thomasin. 

1 hey went by her, and at the moment of passino- 
appeared to discern her dusky form. There came to he? 
ears in a masculine voice, ’’ Good nio’ht * ’ 

She murmured a reply, gHded by ihem, and turned 
round. She could not, for a moment, believe that chance^ 
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iinrequested, had bro'ught into her presence the soul of 
the house she had gone to inspect, the man without whom 
her inspection would not liavc been thought of. 

She strained her eyes to see them, but was unable. 
Such was her intentness, however, that it seemed as if 
her ears were performing the functions of seeing as well 
as hearing, lliis extension of power can almost be 
believed in at such moments. The deaf Dr. Kitto was 
probably under the influence of a parallel fancy when he 
described his body as having become, by long endeavour, 
so sensitive to vibrations that he had gained the power 
of perceiving by it as by ears. 

She could follow every word that the ramblers uttered. 
They were talking no secrets. They were merely in- 
dulging in the ordinary vivacious chat of relatives who 
have long been parted in person though not in soul. 
But it was not to the words that Eustacia listened ; she 
could not even have recalled, a few minutes later, what the 
words were. It was to the alternating voice that gave 
out about one-tenth of them — the voice that had wished 
her good night. Sometimes this throat uttered Yes, 
sometimes if uttered No ; sometimes it made inquiries 
about a timeworn denizen of the place. Once it surprised 
her notions by remarking upon the friendliness and 
geniality written in the faces of the hills around. 

The three voices' passed on, and decayed and died out 
upon her ear. Thus much had been granted her ; and 
aU besides withheld. No event could have been more 
exciting. During the greater part of the afternoon she 
had been entrancing herself by imagining the fascination 
which must attend a man come direct from beautiful Paris 
— laden with its atmosphere, familiar with its charms. 
And this man had greeted her. 

With the departure of the figures the profuse articula- 
-tions of the women wasted away from her memory ; but 
the accents of the other stayed on. Was there anything 
in the voice of Mrs, Yeobright’s son — ^for Clym it was — 
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Startling as a sound ? No : it was simply comprehensive. 
All emotional things were possible to the speaker of that 
■ ‘good night.' Eustacia’s imagination supplied the rest 
— except the solution, to one riddle. What could the tastes 
of that man be who saw friendliness and geniality in these 
shaggy hills 

On such occasions as this a thousand ideas pass 
through a highly charged woman’s head ; and they 
indicate themselves oh her face ; but the changes, 
though actual, are minute. Eustacia’s features went 
through a rhythmical succession of them. She glowed ; 
remembering the mendacity of the imagination, she 
flagged ; then she freshened ; then she fired ; then she 
cooled again. It was a cycle of aspects, produced by a 
cycle of visions. 

Eustacia entered her own house ; she was excited. 
Her grandfather was enjoying himself over the fire, 
raking about the ashes and exposing the red-hot surface 
of the turves, so that their lurid glare irradiated the 
chimney-corner with the hues of a furnace. 

‘ Why is it that we are never friendly with the Yeo- 
brights ? ’ she said, coming forward and stretching her 
soft hands over the warmth. ‘ I wish we were. They 
seem to be very nice people.’ 

‘Be hanged if I know why,’ said the captain. ‘I 
liked the old man well enough, though he was as rough 
as a hedge. But you would never have cared to go 
there, even if you might have, I am well sure.’ 

‘ Why shouldn’t I ? ’ 

‘ Your town tastes w^ould find them far too countrified. 
They sit in the kitchen, drink .mead and elder-wine, and 
sand the floor to keep it clean. A sensible way of life ; 
but how would you like it ? ’ 

‘ I thought Mrs. Yeobright was a ladylike woman ? 
A curate’s daughter, was she not ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; but she was obliged 'to live as her husband did ; 
and I suppose she has taken kindly to it by this time. 
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Ah, I recollect that I once ac 
“^"7® Jieccr seen her since/ 
that night was an cventi 
f ^’^hich she hardiv t 
dre.™; amlfeivhnman bem, 

the vSwaflham tinker, 

Such an claf: 


one - to ;Ehstacia’s ■ hraih 
ever forgot. She dreamt a 

Nebuchadnezzar to 
I'oratelv dev^^' "^ ^^re remarkable oiie: 
vyas certainly nem^ 'dremncd ^ bv 
situation before. It fi-id Eustacia’s 

Cretan labyrinth, as m^nv k 

Lights, as much colour as\ Northern 

herazade the drSnn n|h? W ''f 
from commonplace; and to a removed 

the courts of Europe it mi^ht have from all 

interesting. But amid th^ • i=eemed not more than 
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opening to let in tlie day,, now slowly increasing to Nature’s 
meagre allowance at this sickly time of the year. ‘ 0 that 
I had seen his face ! ’ she said, again. ‘ Twas meant for 
Mr. Yeobright ! ’ 

When she became cooler she perceived that many of 
the phases of tire dream had naturally arisen out of the 
images and fancies of the day before. But this detracted 
.little from its interest, whiclx lay in the excellent fuel it 
provided for newly kindled fervour. She was at the 
modulating point between .indifference and love^ at the 
stage called ‘ having a fancy for.’ It occurs once in the 
history of the most gigantic passions, and it is a period 
when they are in the hands of the weakest will. 

The perfervid woman was by this time half in love with 
a vision. The fantastic nature of her passion, which 
lowered her as an intellect, raised her as a soul. If she 
had had a little more self-control she would have attenu- 
ated the emotion to nothing by sheer reasoning, and so 
have killed it off. If she had had a little less pride she 
might have gone and circumambulated the Yeobrights’ 
premises at Blooms-End at any maidenly sacrifice until 
she had seen him. But Eustacia did neither of these 
things. She acted as the most exemplary might have 
acted, being so influenced ; she took an airing twice or 
thrice a day upon the Egdon hills, and kept her eyes em- 
ployed. 

The first occasion passed, and he did not come that 
way. 

She promenaded a second time, and was again the sole 
wanderer there. 

The third time there was a dense fog : she looked 
around, but without much hope. Even if he had been 
walking within twenty yards of her she could not have 
seen him. 

At the fourth attempt to encounter him it began to 
rain in torrents, and she turned back. 

The fifth sally was in the afternoon : it was fine, and 
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she remained out long, walking to the very top of tlie valley 
sn which BIooms-End lay. She saw the white paling 
about half a mile piJ ; but he did not appear. It wms 
almost -with heart-sickness that she came home, and with 
a sense of shame at her weakness. She resolved to look 
for the man from Paris no- more. 

But Providence is nothing if not coquettisli ; and no 
sooner had Eustacia formed this resolve than the oppor- 
tunity came which, while sought, had been entirely 
withholden. 
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EUSTACIA IS LED ON' 


TO AN ADVENTURE 


In the evening of this last day of expectation^, which 
was the twenty-third of December^, Eustacia was at 
home aione. She had passed the recent hour in lamenting 
over a rumour newly come to her ears — that Yeobright’s 
visit to his mother was to be of short duration, and would 
end some time the next week. ‘ Naturally/ she said to 
herself. A man in the full swing of his activities in a gay 
city could not afford to linger long on Egdon Heath. 
That she would behold face to face the owner of the 
awakening voice within the limits of such a holiday was 
most unlikely, unless she were to haunt the environs of 
his mother’s house like a robin, to do which was difficult 
and unseemly. 

The customary expedient of provincial girls and men 
in such circumstances is churchgoing. In an ordinary 
village or country towm one can safely calculate that, 
either on Christmas-day or the Sunday contiguous, any 
native home for the holidays, wffio has not through age.t 
ovmnmlost the appetite for seeing and being seen, wili| 
turn up in some _pew or other, shining vdth hope, self- f 
consciousness, and ”new clothes. Thus the congregation | 
on Christmas morning is mostly a Tussaud collection of 
141: 
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celebrities who have been born in the neighbourhood. 
Hither the mistress^ left neglected at home all the yeatj, 
can steal and observe the development of the returned 
lover wlio has forgotten her, and think as she watches him 
over iier prayer-book that he may throi) witli a renewed 
fidelity wlien novelties hat'c lost their charm. And 
hither a comparatively recent settler like Eustacia may 
betake herself to scrutinize the person of a native son who 
left home l?efore her advent upon the scene, and con- 
sider if the friendship of his parents Ije worth cultivating 
during his next absence in order to secure a knowledge 
of him on his next return. 

But these tender schemes w^cre not feasible among the 
scattered inhabitants of' Egdon Heath. In name they 
were parishionersj but virtually they belonged to no 
parish at all. People who came to these few isolated 
houses to keep Christmas -with their friends remained in 
their friends’ chimney-corners drinking mead and other 
comforting liquors till they left again for good and all. 
Pain, snow, ice, mud everywhere around, they did not 
care to trudge two or three miles to sit wet-footed and 
splashed to the nape of their necks among those who, 
though in some measure neighbours, lived close to the 
church, and entered it clean and dry. Eustacia knew it 
was ten to one that Clym Yeobright would go to no church 
at all during Iris few days of leave, and that it would be a 
W'aste of labour for her to go driving the pony and gig 
over a bad road in hope to see him there. 

It was dusk, and she was sitting by the fire in the 
dining-room or hall, which they occupied at this time of 
the year in preference to the parlour, because of its large 
hearth, constructed for turf-fires, a fuel the captain was 
partial to in the winter season. The only visible articles 
in the room were those on the window-sill, which showed 
their shapes against the low sky : the middle article being 
the old hour-glass, and tlie other two a pair of ancient 
British urns which had been, dug from a barrow near, and 
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were used as flower-pots for two razor-leaved cactuses. 
Somebody knocked at the door. The servant was out ; 
st> was her grandfather. The person^ after waiting a 
minute, came in and tap])cd at the door of the room. 

‘ Who’s there ? ’ said Eustacia. 

‘ Please, Cap’n Vye, will you let us ’ 

Eustacia arose and went to the door. ‘ I cannot 
allow you to come in so boldly. You should have w'aited.’ 

liic cap’n said 1 might come in wuthout any fuss/ 
w'us answa:red in a lad’s pleasant voice. 

‘ Oh, did he ? ’ said Eustacia more gently. ' What 
do you want, Charley ? ’ 

‘ ‘ Please will your grandfather lend us his fuel-house 
to try over our parts in, to-night at seven o’clock ? ’ 

‘ What, are you one of the Egdon mummers for this 
' year'.?'’ 

'Yes, miss. The cap’n used to let the old mummers 
practise here.’ 

* I know it. Yes, you may use the fuel-house if you 
like,’ said Eustacia languidly. 

The choice of Captain Vye’s fuel-house as the scene of 
rehearsal was dictated by the fact that his dw'elling was , 
nearly in the centre of the heath. The fuel-house was as 
roomy as a barn, and w^as a most desirable place for such a 
purpose. The lads w'ho formed the company of players 
lived at different scattered points around, and by meeting 
in this spot the distances to be traversed by all the comers 
would he about equally proportioned. 

For mummers and mumming Eustacia had the greatest 
contempt. The mummers themselves were not afflicted 
with any such feeling for their art, though at the same time 
they were not enthusiastic. A traditional pastime is to 
be distinguislicd from a mere revival in no more .striking 
feature than in this, tha¥ while in the revival all is excite- 
ment and fervour, the survival is carried on with a stolidity 
and absence of stir which sets one wondering why a thing 
that is done so perfunctorilv should be kept up at all. 

J43 
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Like Balaam jmd other unwilling prophets^ the agents 
seem moved by an inner compulsion to say and do their 
allotted parts whether they will or no. This unweeting 
manner of performance is the true ring by which^ in this 
refurbishing age, a fossilized survival may be known from 
a spurious reproduction. 

The piece was the well-known play of ‘ Saint George/ 
and all who -were behind tlie scene.s assisted in the pre- 
parations, including the women of each household. With- 
out the co-operation of sisters and sweethearts the dresses 
were likely to be a failure ; but on the other hand, this 
class of assistance was not without its drawbacks. The 
girls could never be brought to respect tradition in design- 
ing and decorating the armour ; they insisted on attaching 
loops and bows of silk and velvet in any situation pleasing 
to their taste. Gorget, gusset, basinet, cuirass, gauntlet, 
sleeve, all alike in the view of these feminine eyes were 
practicable spaces whereon to sew scraps of fluttering 
colour. 

It might be that Joe, who fought on the side of Christen- 
dom, had a sweetheart, and that Jim, who fought on the 
side of the Moslem, had one likewise. During the making 
of the costumes it would come to the knowledge of Joe’s 
sweetheart that Jim’s was putting brilliant silk scallops 
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perhaps you’ll do. Have you got all your clothes 
ready ? ’ 

‘ We shall by Monday.’ 

‘ Your first outing will he Monday nighty, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ Yes. At Mrs. Yeobright’s.’ 

‘ Oh^ Mrs. Yeobright’.s. What makes her want to see 
3'e ? I should think a middle-aged woman was tired of 
mumming.’ 

‘ She’s got up a bit of a party^ because ’tis the first 
Christmas that her son Ciym has been home for a long 
time.’ 

‘ To be sure, to be sure — her party ! I am going 
myself, I almost forgot it, upon my life.’ 

Eustacia's face flagged. There was to be a party at 
the Yeobrighta’ ; she, naturally, had nothing to do with 
it. She was a stranger to all such local gatherings, and 
had always held them as scarcely appertaining to her 
sphere. But had she been going, what an opportunity 
would have been afforded her of seeing the man whose 
influence was penetrating her like summer sun I ' To 
increase that influence was coveted excitement ; to cast 
it oS might be to regain serenity ; to leave it as it stood 
W'as tantalizing. 

The lads and men prepared to leave the premises, and 
Eustacia returned to her fireside. She was immersed in 
thought, but not for long. In a few minutes the lad 
Charley, who had come to ask permission to use the place, 
returned with the key to the kitchen. Eustacia heard 
him, and opening the door into the passage, said, ‘ Charley, 
come here.’ 

The lad was surprised. He entered the front room 
not without blushing ; for he, like many, had felt the 
power of tins girl’s face and form. 

She pointed to a scat by the fire, and entered the 
other side of the chimney-corner herself. It could be 
seen in her face that whatever motive she might have 
had in asking the youth indoors would soon appear. 
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' Which pait do you play^ Charley — the Turkish 
Kiii^lit, do you not ? inquired the beauty, looking 
across the smoke of the five to him on the other side. 

‘ Yes, miss, the Turkish Knight,’ he replied diffidently. 

‘ Is yours a long part ? ’ 

'Mine speeches, about.’ 

‘ Can you repeat them to me ? If so I should like to 
hear them.’ 

The lad smiled into the glowing turf and began — 

‘ Here come I, a Turkish Knight, 

Who learnt in Turkish land to light,’ 

continuing the discourse throughout the scenes to the 
concluding catastrophe of his fall by the hand of Saint 
George. 

Eu.stacia had occasionally heard the part recited before., 
When the lad ended she began, precisely in the same’; 
words, and ranted on without hitch or divergence till she) 
too reached the end. It was the same thing, yet how* 
different. Like in form, it had the added softness and 
finish of a Raffaelle after Perugino, which, while faithfully 
reproducing the original subject, entirely distances the 
original art. 

Charley’s eyes rounded with surprise, ‘ W’ell, you be 
a clever lady ! ’ he said, in admiration. ‘ I’ve been three 
WTeks learning mine.’ 

‘ I have heard it before,’ she quietly observed, ‘ Now, 
would you do anything to please me, Charley ? ’ 

’ I’d do a good deal, miss.’ 

‘ Would you let me play your part for one night ? ’ 

‘ 0, miss ! But your woman’s gown — you couldn’t.’ 

‘ I can get boy’s clothes — at least all that wmuld be 
wanted besides the mumming dress. What should I have 
to give you to lend me your things, to let me take your 
place for an hour or two on Monday night, and on no 
account to say a word about w’-ho or what I am ? You 
would, of course, have to excuse 'yourself from playing 
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that night, and to say that somebody — a cousin of Miss 
Vyc s would act for you. The other mummers have 
never spoken to me in tlieir lives, so that it would be safe 
enough ; and if it were not, I should not mind. Now^ 
what must I give you to auree to this ? TTalf n rrnwn ? ’ 


He shook his head again, ‘Money won’t do it.’ he 
said, brushing the iron head of the fire-dog with the hollow 
of his hand. 

What will then, Charley ? ’ said Eustacia in a dis- 
appointed tone. 

^ "Vou know wliat you forbade me at the may-poling, 
miss, murmured tlie lad, without looking at her, and still 
stroking the fire-dog’s head. 

Yes, said Eustacia, with a little more hauteur. ‘ Y^ou 
wanted to join hands with me in the ring, if I recollect ? ’ 

‘ Half an hour of that, and I’ll agree, miss.’ 

Eustacia regarded the youth steadfastly. He was three 
years younger than herself, but apparently not backward 
for his age. ‘ Half an hour of what ? ’ she said, though she 
guessed what. 

‘ Holding your hand in mine.’ 

^ bhe was silent. * Make it a quarter of an hour,’ she 
said. 

Yes, Miss Eustacia — I will, if I may kiss it too. A 
quarter of an hour. And I’ll swear to do the best I can 
to let you take my place without anybody knowing. 
Don t you think somebody might know your tongue 
miss ? ’ 

It is possible. But I will put a pebble in my mouth 
to make it less likely. Veiy well ; you shall be allowed 
to have my hand as soon as you bring the dress and your 
sword and staff. I don’t want you any longer now.’ ^ 

^ Chailey departed, and Eustacia felt more and more 
mterest in life. Here was something to do ; here was 
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* But, miss i ’ 

Well. — it is hardly fair/ She pulled off the glove, 
and gave him her bare hand. 

They stood together minute after- minute, without 
further speech, each looking at the blackening scene, and 
each thinking his and her own thoughts, 

‘ I think I won’t use it all up to-night/ said Charley 
devotedly, when six or eight minutes had been ]>assed by 
him caressing her hand. ‘ May I have the otlier few 
minutes another time ? ’ 

' As you like,’ said she without the least emotion. 
' But it must be over in a week. Now, there is only one 
thing I want you to do : to wait while I put on the dress, 
and then to see if I do my part properly. But let me look 
first indoors/ 

She vanished for a minute or two, and went in. Her 
grandfatlier was safely asleep in his chair. ‘ Now, then/ 
.she said, on returning, ^ walk down the garden a little way, 
!md when I am ready I’ll call you,’ 

Charley walked and waited, and presently heard a soft 
whistle. He returned to the fuel-house door. 

■ ‘ Did you whistle, Miss Vye ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; come in,’ reached him in Eustacia’s voice from 
a back quarter, * I must not strike a light till the door 
is shut, or it may be seen shining. Push your hat into 
the hole through to the wash-house, if you can feel your 
way across,’ 

Charley did as commanded, and she struck the light, 
revealing herself to be changed in sex, brilliant in colours, 
and armed from top to toe. Perhaps she quailed a little 
under Charley’s vigorous gaze, but whether any shyness 
at her male attire appeared upon her countenance could 
not be seen by reason of the strips of ribbon which used 
to cover the face in mumming costumes, representing the 
barred visor of the mediteval helmet, 

‘ It fits pretty well/ she said, looking down at the white 
overalls, ‘ except that the tunic, or whatever you call it, 




1.S long in the sleeve. The bottom of the overalls I can 
turn up inside. Now pay attention.’ 

Eustacia then proceeded in her delivery, striking the 
sword against the staff or lance at the minatory phrases, 
in the orthodox mumming manner, and strutting up and 
down. Charley seasoned his a,dmiration with criticism 
of the gentlest kind, for the touch of Eustacia’s hand yet 
remained with him. 

‘ And now for your excuse to the others,’ she said. 
' Where rio you meet before you go to Mrs. Yeobright’s ? ’ 

* We thought of meeting here, miss, if you ha^'e nothing 
to say against it. At eight o’clock, so as to get there by 
nine.’ 

‘ Yes. Well, you of course must not appear. I will 
march in about five minutes late, ready-dressed, and tell 
them that you can’t come. I have decided that the best 
plan will be for you to be sent somewhere by me, to make 
a real thing of the excuse. Our two heath-croppers are 
in the habit of straying into the meads, and to-morrow 
evening, you can go and see if they are gone there. I’ll 
manage the rest. Now you may leave me.’ 

‘ Y'es, miss. But I think I’ll, have one minute more 
of what I am owed, if you don’t mind.’ 

Eustacia gave him her hand as before. 

‘ One minute,’ she said, and counted on till she reached 
seven or eight minutes. Hand and person she then 
withdrew to a distance of several feet, and recovered some 
of her old dignity. The contract completed, she raised 
between them a barrier impenetrable as a wall. 

* There, ’tis all gone ; and I didn’t mean quite all,’ he 
said, with a sigh. 

‘ You bad good measure,’ said she, turning away, 

* Yes, miss. Weil, ’tis over, and now I’ll get home- 
along.’ 
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THROUGH THE MOONLIGHT 


The next evening the mummers were assembled in 
tpe^ same spot, awaiting the entrance of the Turkish 
ivmght.: . ' . 

‘ Twenty minutes after eight by the Quiet Woman, and 
Charley not come/ 

‘ Ten minutes past by Blooms-End/ 
watch’^^^^^ Grandfer Cantle’s 

‘ Ai^/tis five minutes past by the captain’s clock/ 

^ Un Egdon there was no absolute hour of the day. The 
time any rnoment was a number of varying doctrines 
professed by the different hamlets, some of them having 
originally grown up from a common root, and then become 
divided by secession, some having been alien from 



bobbin of tlie fuel-house door. Her grandfather was safe 
at the Quiet Woman. 

' Here’s Charley at last ! How late you be, Charley.' 

Tis not Charley,’ said the Turkish Knight from 
within his visor. ‘ 'Tis a cousin of Miss Vye’s, come to 
take Charley’s place from curiosity. He was obliged to 
go and look for the heath-croppers that have got into the 
meads, and I agreed to take his place, as he knew he 
couldn’t come back here again to-night. I know the part 
as well as he,’ 

Her graceful gait, elegant figure, and dignified manner 
in general won the mummers to the opinion that they 
had gained by the exchange, if the new-comer were perfect 
in his part. 

It don’t matter — if you be not too young,’ said Saint 
George. Eustacia’s voice had sounded somewhat more 



w aiiu uciim xo tne rignt and leit were 
dark as ever ; a mere lialf-moon was powerless to silver 
such sable features as theirs. 

Half a,n hour of walking and talking brought them to 
the spot in the valley where the grass riband widened and 
led down to the front of the house. At sight of the place 
Eustacia, who had felt a few passing doubts during her 
walk with the youths^ again was glad that the adventure 
had been undertaken. She had come out to see a man who 
might possibly have the powder, to deliver her soul from a 
most deadly oppression. What was Wildeve ? Interest- 
mg, but inadequate. Perhaps she would see a sufficient 
hero to-night. 

As they drew nearer to the front of the house the 
mummers became aware that music and dancing were 


ciwam uiac music ana dancing were 
briskly flourishing within. Every now and then a long 
low note from the serpent, which was the chief wind 
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thatchings, which dropped between the upper windows ; 
the front, upon which the moonbeams directly played, had 
originally been white ; but a huge pyracanth now darkened 
the greater portion. 

It became at once evident that the dance was proceed- 
ing immediately within the surface of the door, no apart- 
ment intervening. The brushing of skirts and elbows, 
sometimes the bumping of shoulders, could be heard 
against the vei'y panels. Eustacia, though living within 
two miles of the place, had never seen the interior of this 
quaint old habitation. Between Captain Vye and the 
Yeobrights there had never existed much acquaintance, 
the former having come as a stranger and purchased the 
long-empty house at Mistover Knap not long before the 
death of Mrs. Yeobright’s husband ; and with that event 
and the departure of her son such friendship as had grown 
up became quite broken off. 

‘ Is there no passage inside the door, then ? ’ asked 
Eustacia as they stood within the porch. 

‘ No,’ said the lad who played the Saracen. ‘ The 
door opens right upon the front sitting-room, where the 
spree’s going on.’ 

* So that we cannot open the door without stopping 
the dance.’ 

* That’s it. Here we must bide till they have done, 
for they always bolt the back door after dark.’ 

‘ They won’t be much longer,’ said Father Christmas. 

This assertion, however, was hardly borne out by the 
event. Again the instruments ended the tune ; again 
they recommenced with as much fire and pathos as if it 
were the first strain. I'he air was now that one without 
any particular beginning, middle, or end, which perhaps, 
among all the dances which throng an inspired fiddler’s 
fancy, best conveys the idea of the interminable — ^the 
celebrated ‘ Devil’s Dream,’ The fury of personal move- 
ment that was kindled by the fury of the notes could be 
approximately imagined by these outsiders under the 
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moon, from the occasional kicks of toes and heels against 
the door, whenever the whirl round had been of more 
than customary velocity. 

The first five minutes of listening was interesting enough 
to the mummers. The five minutes extended to ten 
minutes, and these to a quarter of an hour ; but no signs 
of ceasing were audible in the Iiveb=' Dream, The bumping 
against the door, the laughter, the stamping, were all as 
vigorous as ever, and the pleasure in being outside lessened 
considerably. 

‘ Why does Mrs. Yeobright give parties of this sort ? ’ 
Eustacia asked, a little surprised to hear merriment so 
pronounced. 

' It is not one of her betterraost parlour-parties. She’s 
asked the plain neighbours and workpeople without draw- 
ing any lines, just to give ’em a good supper £ind such like. 
Her son and she wait upon the folks.’ 

‘ I see/ said Eustacia. 

* ’Tis the last strain, I think/ said Saint George, with 
his ear to the panel, * A young man and woman have 
just swung into this corner, and he’s saying to her, “ Ah, 
the pity ; ’tis over for us this time, my own.” ’ 

‘ Thank God,’ said the Turkish Knight, stamping, and 
taking from the wail the conventional lancc that each of 
the mummers carried. Her boots being thinner than 
those of the young men, the hoar had damped her feet 
and made them cold. 

‘ Upon my song ’tis another ten minutes for us,’ said 
the Valiant Soldier, looking through the keyhole as the 
tune modulated into another wdthout stopping. ‘ Grandfer 
Can tie is standing in this corner, waiting his turn.’ 

‘ ’Twon’t be long 5 ’tis a six-handed reel,’ said the 
Doctor. 

* Why not go in, dancing or no ? They sent for us/ 
said the Saracen. 

‘ Certainly not,’ said Eustacia authoritatively, as she 
paced smartly up and down from door to gate to warm 
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herself. ‘ W e should burst into the middle of them and 
stop the diince, and that would be unmannerly.' 

‘ He thinks himself somebody because he has had a bit 
more schooling than we/ said the Doctor. 

‘ You may go to the deuce ! ’ said Eustacia. 

There was a whispered conversation between three or 
four of thenij and one turned to her. 

‘ Will you tell us one thing ? ' he said, not without 
gentleness. ‘ Be you Miss Vye ? We think you must 
be.’ 

‘ You may think what you like,’ said Eustacia slowly. 
* But honourable lads will not tell tales upon a lady.’ 

‘ We’ll say nothing, miss. That’s upon our honour.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ she replied. 

At this moment the fiddles finished off with a screech, 
and the serpent emitted a last note that nearly lifted the 
roof. When, from the comparative quiet within, the 
mummers judged that the dancers had taken their seats. 
Father Christmas advanced, lifted the latch, and put his 
head inside the door, 

‘ Ah, the mummers, the mummers ! ’ cried several 
guests at once. ‘ Clear a space for the mummers.’ 

Hump-backed Father Christmas then made a com- 
plete entry, swinging his huge club, and in a general way 
clearing the stage for the actors proper, while he informed 
the company in smart verse that he was come, welcome 
or w'elcome not ; concluding his speech with 

* Make room, make room, my gallant boys. 

And give us space to rhyme ; 

We’ve come to show Saint George’s play. 

Upon this Christmas time.’ 

The guests were now arranging themselves at one end of 
the room, the fiddler was mending a string, tlie serpent- 
player was emptying his mouthpiece, and the play began. 
First of those outside the Valiant Soldier entered, in the 
interest of Saint George— 
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‘ Here come I, the Valiant Soldier j 
Slasher is my name j ’ * 

and so on. This speech concluded with a challenge to the 
infidel, at the end of which it was Eustacia’s duty to 
enter as the Turkish Knight. She, with the rest who 
were not yet on, had liitherto remained in the moonliglit 
W'hich' streamed under the porch. With no apparent 
effort or backwardness she came in, beginning™- 

‘ Here come I, a Turkish Knight, 

Who learnt in Turkish land to fight ; 

I’ll fight this man with courage bold : 

If his blood’s hot I’ll make it cold ! ’ 

During her declamation Eustacia held her head erect, 
and spoke as roughly as she could, feeling pretty secure 
from observation. But the concentration upon her part 
necessary to prevent discovery, the newness of the scene, 
the shine of the candles, and the confusing effect upon her 
vision of the ribboned visor which hid her features, left 
her absolutely uri,«tble to perceive who were present as 
spectators. Gn the further side of a table bearing candles 
she could faintly discern faces, and that was all. 

Meanwhile Jim Starks as the Valiant Soldier had come 
forward, and, with a glare upon the Turk, replied — 

‘ If, then, thou art that Turkish Knight, 

Draw out thy sword, and let us fight I ’ 

And fight they did ; the issue of the combat being that 
the Valiant Soldier was slain by a preternaturaijy inade- 
quate thrust from Eustacia, Jim, in^Ms ar3our for genuine 
hi strioni c art, coming dowm like a log upon the stone 
Soor with force enough to dislocate his shoulder. Then 
after more words from the Turkish Knight, rather too 
faintly delivered, and statements that he’d fight Saint 
George and all his crew. Saint George himself magnifi- 
cently entered with the well-known flourish — 
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‘ Here come I, Saint George, the valiant maa. 

With naked sword and spear in hand, 

Who fought the dragon and brought him to the slaughter. 
And by this won fair Sabra, the King of Egypt’s daughter ; 
W’liat mortal man would dare to stand 
Before me with my sword in hand ? ’ 

This was the lad who had first recognised Eustacia ; and 
when she now, as the Turk, replied with suitable defiance, 
and at once began the combat, the young fellow took 
especial care to use his sword as gently as possible. Being 
wounded, the Knight fell upon one knee, according to 
the direction. The Doctor now entered, restored the 
Knight by giving him a draught from the bottle which 
he carried, and the fight was again resumed, the Turk 
sinking by degrees until quite overcome—dying as hard 
in this venerable drama as he is said to do at the present 
day. 

This gradual sinking" to the earth was, in fact, one reason 
why Eustacia had thought that the part of the Turkish 
Knight, though not the shortest, would suit her best. A 
direct fall from upright to horizontal, which was the end 
of the other fighting characters, was not an elegant or 
decorous part for a girl. But it was easy to die like a 
Turk, by a dogged decline. 

Eustacia was now among the number of the slain, 
though not on the floor, for she had managed to sink into 
a sloping position against the clock-case, so that her head 
was well elevated. The play proceeded between Saint 
George, the Saracen, the Doctor, and Father Christmas ; 
and Eustacia, having no more to do, for the first time 
found leisure to observe the scene around, and to search 
for the form that had drawn her hither. 
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THE TWO STAND 


i HE room had been arranged with a view to the 
dancing, the large oak table having been moved back till 
it stood as a breastwork to the fireplace. At each end, 
beliind, and in ;the chimney-corner were grouped the 
guests, many of them being warm-faced , and panting, 
«inong whom Eustacia cursorily recognized some well-to- 
do persons from beyond the heath, Thomasin, as she had 
expected, was not visible, and Eustacia recollected that 
a light had shone from an upper window when they were 
outside— the window, probably, of Thoniasin’s room. A 
nose, chin, hands, knees, and toes projected from the seat 
within the chimney opening, which members she found to 
unite in the person of Grandfer Cantle, Mrs. Yeobright’s 
occasional assistant in the garden, and therefore one of 
the invited. The smoke Avent up from an Etna of peat 
in front of him, played round the notches of the chimney- 
crook, struck against the salt-box, and got lost among 
the flitches. 

Another part of the room soon riveted her gaze. At 
the other side of the chimney stood the settle, which is the 
necessary supplement to a fire so open that nothing less 
than a strong breeze will carry up the smoke. It is, to 
the hearths of old-fashioned cavernous fireplaces, what the 
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east belt of trees is to the exposed country estate^ or tlie 
north wall to the garden. Outside the settle candies 
gutter^ locks of laair wave, young women sliiver^ and old 
men snee;:e. Iiiside is Paradise. Not a symptom of a 
draught di.stui*bs thei air ; the sitters’ backs are as warm 
as their facesj and songs and old tales are drawn from the 
occupants b)' the comfortable heatj, like #uit from melon- 
plants in a franre. 

It was, howevetj, not with those who sat in the settle 
that Eustacia was concerned. A face showed itself vith 
marked distinctness against the dark-tanned w-ood of lire 
upper part. The owner^ who w'as leaning against the 
settle’s outer end^ was Clement Yeobright, or Clynij, as he 
was called here ; she knew it could be nobody else. The 
spectacle constituted an area of two feet in Rembrandt’s 
intenses t manner. A strange power in the lounger’s 
appetirance lay in the fact that, though Hs whole figure 
was visible, the observer’s eye w^as only aware of his face. 

To one of middle age the countenance was that of a 
young man, though a youth might hardly have seen any 
necessity for the term of immaturity. But it was really 
one of those faces which convey less the idea of so many 
years as its age than of so much experience as its store. 
The number of their years may have adequately summed 
up Jared, Mahalaleel, and the rest of the antediluvians^ 
but. the age of a modern man is to be measured" by the 
intensity of his history. 

The face was w'ell shaped, even excellently. But the 
mind within was beginning to use it as a mere waste tablet 
whereon to trace its idiosyncrasies as they developed 
themselves. The beauty here visible would in no long 
time be ruthlessly overrun by its parasite, thought, which 
might just as well have fed upon a plainer exterior where 
there was notliing it could harm. Had Hea^mn preserved 
Yeobright from a wearing habit of meditation, people 
would have said, ‘ A handsome man.’ - Had his brain 
unfolded under sharper contours they would have said, 
x6i - . • ... ' 
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*A thoughtful man.’ But an inner streniiousness was 
preying upon an outer symmetry, and they rated his look 
as singular. 

Hence people who began by beholding him ended by 
perusing him. His countenance was overlaid with legible 
meanings. Without being thought- worn he yet had 
certain marks derived from a perception of his surround- 
ings, such as are not unfrequently found on men at the 
end of the four or five years of endeavour which follow the 
close of placid pupilage. He already showed that thought 
is a disease of flesh, and indirectly bore evidence that ideal 
physical beauty is incompatible with emotional develop- 
ment and a full recognition of the coil of things. Mental 
luminousness must be fed with the oil of life, even though 
there is already a physical need for it ; and the pitiful 
sight of two demands on one supply was just showing 
itself here. 

When standing before certain men the philosopher 
regrets that thinkers are but perishable tissue, the artist 
that perishable tissue has to think. Thus to deplore, 
each from his point of view, the mutually destructive 
interdependence of spirit and flesh would have been in- 
stinctive with these in critically observing Ycobright. 

As for his look, it was a natural cheerfulness striving 
against depression from without, and not quite succeeding. 
The look suggested isolation, but it revealed something 
more. As is usual with bright natures, the deity that lies 
ignominio^usly chained within an ephemeral human carcase 
'"^'onYout of him like a ray. 

The effect upon Eustacia was palpable. The extra- 
ordinary pitch of excitement that she had reached IxTore- 
hand would, indeed, have caused her to be influenced by 
the most commonplace man. She was troubled at 
Yeobriglit’s presence. 

The remainder of the play ended : the Saracen’s head 
was cut ofl, and Saint George stood as victor. Nobody 
commented, any more than they would have commented 
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on ttie iact ot niusnrooms coming in autumn or snowdrops 
in spring. 1 hey took the piece as phlegmatically as did 
thc^ actors themselves. It was a phase of cheerfulness 
which was^ as a matter of course, to be passed through 
every Christmas ; and there was no more to be said. 

I hey sang the plaintive chant which follows the play, 
during which all the dead men rise to their feet in a silent 
ana aw ml manner, like the ghosts of Napoleon’s soldiers 
in the Midnight Review. Afterwards the door opened, 
and h airway appeared on the threshold, accompanied by 
Christian and another. They had been waiting outside 
for the conclusion of the play, as the players had w^aited 
for the conclusion of the dance. 

‘ Come in, come in,’ said Mrs. Yeobright ; and Clym 
went forward to welcome them. ‘ How is it you are so 
late ? Grandfer Cantle has been here ever so long, and 
we thought you’d have come with him, as you live so near 
one another.’ 

‘ Well, I should have come earlier,’ Mr. Fairway said, 
and paused to look along the beam of the ceiling for a nail 
to rang his hat on ,* but, finding his accustomed one to be 
occupied by the mistletoe, and all the nails in the wails to 
be burdened with bunches of holly, he at last relieved 
himself of the hat by ticklishly balancing it between the 
candle-box and the head of the clock-case. ‘I should 
ha come ^earlier, ma’am,’ he resumed, wdth a more com- 
posed air, ‘ but I know what parties be, and how there’s 
none too much room in folks’ houses at such times, so I 
thougat I wxiuldn't come tiJI you’d got settled a bit ’ 

And I thought so too, Mrs. Yeobright,’ said Christian 
.arnc.stl 3 r ; but father there was so eager that he had no 
manners at all, and left home almost afore ’twas dark. I 
.old liim twas barely decent in a’ old man to come so 
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Fairway had meanwhile concluded a critical gaze at 
Yeobright. ‘ Now, you may not believe it/ he said to the 
rest of the room, ‘ but I should ne'^^'er have knowed this 
gentleman if I had met him anywhere off his own he’th ; 
he's altered so much/ 

^ You too have altered, and for the better, I think, 
Timothy/ said Yeobright, surveying the firm figure of 
P'airvvay. 

‘ Master Yeobright, look me over too. I have altered 
for the better, haven’t I, hey ? ’ said Grandfer Cantle, 
rising, and placing himself something above half a foot 
from Clyra’s eye, to induce the most searching criticism. 

‘ To be sure we will/ said Faimay, taking the candle 
and moving it over the surface of the Grandfer’s counten- 
ance, the subject of his scrutiny irradiating himself with 
light and pleasant smiles, and giving himself jerks of 
juvenility. 

‘ You haven’t changed much,’ said Yeobright. 

‘ If there’s any difference, Grandfer is younger,’ 
appended Fairway decisively. 

‘ And yet not my own doing, and I feel no pride in it,’ 
said the pleased ancient. ‘ But I can’t be cured of my 
vagaries ; them I plead guilty to. Y'es, Master Cantle, 
always was that, as we know. But I am nothing by the 
side of you, Mister Cl}nn.’ 

‘ Nor any o’ us,’ said Humphrey, in a low rich tone of 
admiration, not intended to reach anybody’s ears. 

‘ Really, there would have been nobody here who could 
have stood as decent second to him, or even third, if I 
hadn’t been a soldier in the Bang-up Locals (as we was 
called for our smartness),’ said Grandfer Cantle. ‘And 
even as ’tis we all look a little scammish beside him. But 
in the year four ’twas said there wasn’t a finer figure in the 
whole South Wessex than I, as I looked when dashing past 
the shop-winders with the rest of our company on the day 
we ran out o’ Budmouth because it was thoughted that 
- • Boney had landed round the point. There was I, straight 
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as a young ]>opiar, wi’ my firelock, and my bagnet, and 
my spatterdashes, and my stock sawing my jaws off, and 
my accoutrements sheening like the seven stars I Yes, 
neighbours, I viais a pretty sight in my soldiering days. 
You ought to ha,ve seen mo in four ! ’ 

‘ ’Tis liis mother's side where Master Ciym's figure 
comes from, bless ye/ said Timothy. ‘ 1 know'd her 
brothers w-elL Longer coffins were never made in the 
vhole county of South Wessex, and ’tis said that poor 
George’s knees were crumpled up a little e'en as 'twas.’ 

‘ (offins, w'here ? ’ inquired Christian, drawdng nearer. 
' Have the ghost of one appeared to anybody. Master 
Fairway ? ' 

‘No, no. Don't let your mind so mislead your ears, 
Christian ; and be a man,' said Timothy reproachfully. 

‘ I will,’ said Qiristian. ‘ But now I think o't my 
sbadder last night seemed just the shape of a coffin. 
What is it a sign of when your shade’s like a coffin, 
neighbours? It can't be nothing to be afeard of,: i 
suppose ? ' 

‘ Afeard, no i ’ said the Grandfer. ' Faith, I was never 
afeard of nothing except Boney, or I shouldn’t ha’ been 
the soldier I was. Yes, 'tis a thousand pities you didn't 
see me in four ! ’ 

By this time the mummers were preparing to leave; 
but ilrs, Yeobright stopped them by asking tliem to sit 
down and liave a little supper. To tliis invitation P’ather 
Christmas, in the name of them all, readily agreed. 

Eustacia was happy in the opportunity of staying a 
little longer. The cold and frosty night without was 
doubly frigid to her. But the lingering was not without 
its difficulties. Mrs. Yeobright, for want of room in the 
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words to ]ier son, v. ho crossed the room to the pantry-door^ 
striking his head against the mistletoe as he passed, and 
brought the mummers beef and ijread, cake, pastry, mead, 
and ckler-wine, the waiting being done by lurn and his 
mother, that the little maid-servant might sit as guest. 
The mummers doffed their helmets, and began to eat and 
,nk. 

‘ .P.ul you will surely liave some ? ’ said Clym to the 
Turliish Knight, as lie stood before that warrior, tray in 
hand. She had refused, and still sat co\'ered, only the 
S]Darkle of her eyes being" visible betw'een the ribbons which 
covered her face. 

^ None, tiiarik you,’ replied Eustacia. 

' lie’s quite a youngster,’ said the Saracen apolo- 
getically, ‘ and you must excuse him. He’s not one of the 
old set, but have jined us because t’other couldn’t come,’ 

" But be will take something ? ’ persisted Y eobright. 

Try a glass of mead or elder-wine.’ 

‘ Yes, you had better try that,’ said the Saracen. ' It 
will keep the cold out going home-along.’ 

Though Eu.stacia could not eat without uncovering her 
face she could drink easily enough beneath lier disguise. 
The elder-wine was accordingly accepted, and the glass 
vanished inside the ribbons. 

At moments dmnng this performance Eustacia was half 
in doubt about the security of her position ; yet it had a 
fearful joy. A series of attentions paid to her, and yet 
not to her but to some imaginary person, by the first man 
she had ever been inclined to adore, complicated her 
emotions indescribably. She had loved him partly because 
he was exceptional in this scene, partly because she had 
determined to lo^'e him, chiefly because she was in desperate 
need of loving somebody after wearying of Wildeve. 
Belie\'ing that she must love him in spite of herself, she 
had been influenced after the fashion of tlie second Lord 
Lyttleton and other persons, who have dreamed that they 
were to die on a certain day, and by stress of a morbid 
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imagination have actiialiy brought about that event. 
Onoe let a maiden admit the possibility of her being stricken 
with love for some one at a certain hour and place, and the 
thing is as good as done, 

Did anything at this moment suggest to Yeobright 
t]n.e sex of the creature whom that fantastic guise inclosed, 
iiow extended was her scope both in feeling and in making 
others feel, and how far her compass transcended that of 
her companions in the band ? When the disguised Queen 
of Ijove appeared before /Eneas a preternatural perfume 
a(,‘eompunicd her presence and betrayed her quality. If 
such a mysterious emanation ever was projected by the 
emotions of an eartlily woman upon their object, it must 
have signified Eustacia’s presence to Yeobright now. He 
looked at her wistfully , then seemed to fall into a reverie, 
as if he %vere forgetting what lie observed. The momenta, ry 
situation ended, he passed on, and Eustacia sipped her 
wine without knowing what she drank. The man for 
whom she had predetermined to nourish a passion went 
into the small room, and across it to the further ex- 
tremit5n 

The mummers, as has been stated, were seated on a 
bench, one end of which extended into the small apart- 
ment, or pantry, for want of space in the outer room. 
Eustacia, partly from shyness, liad chosen the midmost 
seat, which thus commanded a view of the interior of the 
pantr)' as well as the room containing the guests. When 
Clym passed down the pantry her eyes followed him in the 
gloom wliicli preimiled there. At the remote end was a 
door which, just as he was about to open it for himself, 
was opened iiy somebody within j and light streamed forth. 

The person was Thornasin, with a candle, looking 
anxious, pale, and interesting. Yeobright appeared glad 
to see her, and. pressed her hand. ‘ That’s right, Tarnsie,’ 
he said heartily, as though recalled to himself by the sight 
of her : ‘ you have decided to come down. I am glad 
of it.’ ® 
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‘ Hush — no, no,* she said quickly. ‘ I only came lo 
speak to you.* 

‘ But why not join us,’’ 

‘ I cannot. x\t least I would rather not. I am not 
well enough, and wc shall have plenty of time together 
now you are going to be home a good long holid;.iy.’ 

‘ it isn’t nearly so pleasant without you. Are you 
really ill ? ’ 

‘ Just a little, my old cousin—here,’ she said, playfully 
sweeping her hand across her heart. 

‘ Ah, mother should have asked somebody else to be 
present to-night, perhaps ? * 

‘ 0 no, indeed. I merely stepped dowm, Clym, to a.sk 

you * Here he followed her through the doorway 

into the private room beyond, and, the door closing, 
Eustacia and the mummer who sat next to her, the only 
other witness of the performance, saw and heard no more. 

The heat flew to Eustacia’s head and cheeks. She 
instantly guessed that Giym, having been home only 
these two or three days, had not as yet been made ac- 
quainted \yith Thomasin’s painful situation with regard 
to Wildevey and seeing her living there just as she had 
been living before he left home, he naturally suspected 
nothing. Eustacia felt a wild jealousy of Thomasin on 
the instant. Though Thomasin might possibly have 
tender sentiments towards another man as yet, how long 
could they be expected to last when she was shut up here 
with this interesting and travelled cousin of hers ? There 
was no knowing what affection might not soon break Out 
between the two, so constantly in each other’s society, 
and not a distracting object near. Clym’s boyish love for 
her might have languished, but it might easily bo revived 
again. 

Eustacia was nettled by her own contrivances. What 
a sheer waste of herself to be dressed thus while another 
was shining to advantage ! Had she known the full effect 
of the encounter she would have moved heaven and earth 

^ . ' ' ' idg 
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to get here in a natural manner. The power of her face 
all lost, tiio charm of her emotions all disguised, the fascina- 
tions of her coquetry denied existence, nothing but a voice 
left to her : she had a sense of the doom of Echo, ‘ Nobody 
here re.specl;s me/ she said. She had overlooked the fact 
that, in coming as a boy among other boys, she would be 
tn'o-ted us a boy. The slight, though of her own causing, 
and self-explanatory, she was unable to dismiss as un- 
wittingly shown, so sensitive had the situation made her. 

Women have done much for themselves in histrionic 
dress. To look far below those who, like a certain fair 
personator of Polly Peachum early in the last century, 
and another of Lydia Languish early in this/ have won 
not only love but ducal coronets into the bargain, whole 
shoals of them have jcached to the initial satisfaction of 
getting love almost whence they would. But the Turkish 
Knight -was denied even the chance of achieving this by 
the lluttering ribbons which she dared not brush aside. 

Yeobrigbt returned to the room without his cousin. 
When within two or three feet of Eustacia he stopped, as 
if again arrested by a thought. He was gazing at her. 
She looked another way, disconcerted, and wondered how 
long this purgatory was to last. After lingering a few 
seconds he passed on again. 

To court their own discomfiture, by love is a common 
instinct with certain perfendd women. Conflicting sen- 
sations of love, fear, and shame reduced Eustacia to a 
state of the utmost uneasiness. To escape was her great 
and immediate desire. The other mummers appeared 
to be in no hurry to leave ; and murmuring to the lad 
who sat next to her that she preferred waiting for them 
outside the house, she moved to the door as impercep- 
tibly as possible, opened it, and slipped out. 

The calm, lone scene reassured her. She went forward 
to the palings and leant over them, looking at the moon. 
She had stood thus but a little time when the door again 
^ Written in 1S77. - 
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opened. Expecting to see the remainder of the band 
Eustacia turned ; but no — Clym Yeobright came out as 
softly as she had done, and dosed the door behind him. 

He advanced and stood beside her. I have air odd 
opinion/ he said, ‘ and should like to ask you a question. 
Arc you a woman — or am I wrong ? ’ 

‘ I am a woman.’ 

Ilis eyes lingered on her with great interest. ‘ Do girls 
often ]3lay as mummers now ? They never used to.’ 

‘ They don’t now.’ 

‘ Why did you ? ’ 

‘ To get excitement and shake olT depression/* she said 
in lowr tones. 

‘ What depressed you ? ’ 

‘ Life.’ 

‘ That’s a cause of depression a good many have to put 
up with.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

A long silence. ‘ And do you find excitement ? ’ asked 
Clym at last. 

‘At this moment, perhaps.’ 

‘ Then you are vexed at being discovered ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; though I thought I might be.’ 

. ‘I would gladly have asked you to our party had I 
known you wished to come. Have I ever been acquainted 
with you in my youth ? ’ 

‘Never.’ 

‘ Won’t you come in again, and stay as long as you 
like ? ’ 

‘ No. I wish not to be further recognized.’ 

‘Well, you are safe with me.’ After remaining in 
thought a minute he added gently, ‘ I will not intrude 
upon you longer. It is a strange way of meeting, and I 
will not ask why I'find a cultivated woman playing such a 
part as this,’ 

She did not volunteer the reason which he seemed to 
hope for, and he wished her good night, going thence 
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round to the back of the house, where he walked up and 
down by himself for some time before re-entering. 

Eustacia, wiirraed with an inner fire, could not wait 
for her companions after this. She flung back the ribbons 
from her face, opened the gate, and at once struck into the 
Iie;ith. She did not hasten along. Her grandfather was 
in bed at this hour, for she so frequently walked upon the 
hills on moonlight nights that he took no notice of her 
comings and goings, and, enjoying himself in his own way, 
left her to do likewise. A more important subject than 
that of getting indoors now engrossed her. Yeobright, 
if lie liad the least curiosity, would infallibly discover her 
name. What then } She first felt a sort of exultation 
at the way in which the adventure had terminated, even 
though at moments between her exultations she was 
abashed and blushful. Then this consideration recurred 
to chill her : What was the use of her exploit .? She was 
at present a total stranger to the Yeobright family. The 
unreasonable nimbus of romance with which she had 
encircled that man" might be her misery. How could she 
allow herself to become so infatuated with a stranger ? 
And to fill the cup of her sorrow there would be Thomasin, 
living day after day in inflammable proximity to him ; 
for she had just learnt that, contrary to her first belief, he 
vfas going to stay at home some considerable time. 

She reached the wicket at Mistover Knap, but before 
opening it she turned and faced the heath once more. 
The form of Rainbarrow stood above the hills, and the 
moon stood above RainiDarrow. The air was charged 
with silence and frost. The scene reminded Eustacia of a 
circumstance which till that moment she had totally 
forg{>tte.n. She had promised to meet Wildcve by the 
Barrow this very night at eight, to give a final answer to 
his pleading for an elop ement, u 

She herself had teed" tlie evening and the hour. He 
had probably come to the spot, waited there in the cold, 
and been greatly disappointed. 
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■ Eustada^ warmed with an inner fire/ could not wait 
for her companions after this. She flung back the ribbons 
from her facCj opened the gate, and at once struck into the 
heath. She did not hasten along. Her g.randfather was 
in bed at this hour, for she so frequently walked upon the 
hills on moonlight nights that he took no notice of her 
comings and goings, and, enjoying himself in his own way, 
left her to do likewise. A more important subject than 
that of getting indoors now engrossed her. Yeobright. 
if he had the least curiosity, would infallibly discover her 
name. What then She first felt a sort of exultation 
at the way in which the adventure had terminated, even 
though at moments between her exultations she was 
abashed and bIus.hM. Then this consideration recurred 
to chill her : What was the use of her exploit ? She was 
at present a total stranger to the Yeobright family. The 
unreasonable nimbus of romance with : which she had 
encircled that man might be her misery. How could she 
allow herself to become so infatuated with a stranger? 
And to fill the cup of her sorrow there would be Thoniasin, 
living day after day in inflammable proximity to him; 
for she had just learnt that, contrary to her first belief, he 


She reached the wicket at Mistover Knap, but before 
opening it she turned and faced the heath once more. 
The form of Rainbarrow stood above the liills, : and the 
moon stood above Rainbarrow. The air was charged 
with silence and frost. The scene reminded Eustacia of a 
circumstance which till that moment she had totally 
forgotten. She had. promised to meet Wildeve by the 
Barrow this very niglrt at eight, to give a final answer to 
his pleading for an elopement. ' 

Sire herself had fixed the evening and the hour. He 
had probably come to the spot, waited there in the cold, 
and been greatly disappointed. 
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A COALITION BETWEEN 


BEAUTY AND ODDNESS 


1 HE Old CHptain’‘s prevailing indifference to his grand- 
daughter's movements left her free as a bird to follow her 
cwn courses ; but it so happened that he did take upon 
himself the next morning to ask her why she had walked 
cut so late. 

‘ Only in search of events^ gi’andfather/ she said, 
iofjking out of the window with that drowsy latency of 
manner which discQ^^ered so much force behind it whenever 
trie trigger was pressed. 

‘ Search of events— one would think you w'ere one of the 
bucks 1 knew at one-and- twenty.’ 

‘ It is so lonely here.’ 

‘ 8{> nuu'h the better. If I were living in a toivn my 
whole lime w'ould be taken up in looking after you. I 
fully expected tmu would have been home when I returned 
from tlie Woman.’ 

‘ f won’t conceal what I did. I w^anted an adventure, 
and 1 went, with the mummers. I pla,yed the part of the 
Turki.di Knight.’ 

‘ i\o, never ? Ha, ha ! Good gad ! I didn’t expect 
it of you, Eustacia.’ 

* .Tt \Yas my first performance, and it certainly will be 
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my last. Now I have told you — and remember it is a 
secret'd 

' 01 course. IBut, Eustacia, you .never did — ha 1 In- ! 
Darnniy, how ’twould have jileaseJ me forty years ago ! 
Out remember^ no more of il\, ni)- girl. You may walk on. 
the he.'uh night or day, as you choose, so that you don't 
bother me ; Imt no figuring in breechos again.’ 

‘ You need have no fear for me, grandpajja.’ 

Here the conversation cca.secl, Eustacia's moral train" 
ing no^’er exceeding in severity a dialogue of this 
wliicln if it ever became profitable to good works, tvouki 
be a result not dear at the ]3rice. .But her thoughts soon 
strayed far from her own persiuiality ; and, full of a 
pas.sioiute and indescribable solicitude for one to whom 
she was not even a name, she went forth into the amplitude 
of tanned wild around her, restless as Ahasucrus the Jew. 
She was about half a mile from her residence w'hen she 
belield a .sinister redness arising from a ra^vunie a little way 
in ad\'ance — dull and lurid like a flame in sunlight, and she 
guessed it to signify Diggory Venn. 

When the farmers who had wished to buy in a new 
stock of reddle during the last month had inquhed where 
Venn was to be found, people replied, ‘ On Egdon Heath.’ 
Day after day the answer was the same. Now, since 
Egdon was populated v/ith heath-croppers and furze- 
cutters rather than with sheep and shepherds, and the 
downs where most of the latter were to be found lay some 
to the north, some to the west of Egdon, his reason for 
camping about tnere like Israel in Zin w'as not apparent. 
The position was central and occasionally desirable, i-kit 
the sale of reddle was not Diggory ’s primary olrjcct in 
remaining on the heath, particularly at so late a period of 
the year, wdien most travellers of his class bad gone into 
winter quarters. 

Enstacia looked at the lonely man, Wiideve had told 
her at their last meeting that Venn hod Ijeen thrust 
forward by Mrs. Yeobright as one ready and anxious to 
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take his place as Tiioraasin’s betrothed.. His figure vvos 
perfect,, his face young and well outlined, his eye hriglit, 
iiis intelligeiiGe keen, and his position one which he could 
readily better if he ehose. But in spite of possibilities it 
rvas not likely that Thomasin w''ould accept this Ishmaelitish 
creature while she had a cousin like Yeobright at her elbow, 
and Wildeve at the same time not absolutely indifferent. 
Eustacia was not long in guessing that poor Mrs. Yeobright, 
in her an.xiety for her niece’s future, had mentioned this 
lover to stimulate tlie zeal of the other. Eustacia was on 
the side of the Yeobrights now, and entered into the spirit 
of the aunt’s desire. 

* Good morning, miss,’ said the reddleman, taking off 
his cap of hareskin, and apparently bearing her no iil-will 
front recollection of their last meeting. 

‘ Good morning, reddleman,’ she said, hardly troubling 
to lift her heavily shaded eyes to his. ‘ I did not know 
you were so near. Is your van here too ? ’ 

Venn moved liis elbow towards a hollow in which a 
dense brake of purple-stemmed brambles had grown to 
such vast dimensions as almost to form a delL Brambles, 
though churlish when handled, are kindly shelter in early 
winter, being the latest of the deciduous bushes to lose 
their leaves. The roof and chimney of Venn’s caravan 
showed behind the tracery and tangles of the brake. 

‘ You remain near this part ? ’ she asked wnth more 
interest. 

‘ Yes, I have business, here.’ 

‘ Not altogether the selling of reddle ? ’ 

‘ It has nothing to do with that.’ 

‘ It has to do with Miss Yeobright 
Her face seemed to ask for an armed peace, and he 
therefore said frankly, ‘ Yes, miss ; it is on account of 
■■her.’'. 

On account of your approaching marriage with her ? ’ 
Venn flushed through his stain. ‘ Don’t make sport of 
roc, Miss Yye,’ he said. 
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* It isn’t true ? 

‘ Certainly not.’ 

She was thus convinced that the rcddleraan was ;i 
mere pis oiler in Mrs. Yoobrigln’s rniinl ; one, ri'oreover, 
Vv’ho had not even been informed of his promo-, ion t'.>- tiiat 
iovv’Iy standing. ' Jt was a nrero notion of mine/ piie said 
quietly ; and was about to pass by witboui; uirf]i<-r sp-t-erin 
when, looking round to the right, she saw a pediiudiy v-.tU- 
Icnown figure, serpentining upwards by <)ne o{ tiie little 
paths which led to the top wliere she stood. Owing to the 
neccs.sary windings of his course his back was at present 
towards them. She glanced quickly round ; to cscapo 
that man there was only uiie way. Turning to Vetin, she 
said, \¥oukI you allow me to rest a few minutes in your 
van ? The banks are damp lor sitting on.’ 

‘ Certainly, miss ; I’ll make a place for you.’ 

She followed him beliind tlie dell of brambles to his 
wheeled dwelling, into which Venn mounted, placing the 
three-legged stool just within the door. 

‘ That is the best 1 can do for you/ he said, stepping 
down and retiring to tlie path, where he resumed the 
smoking of his pipe as he walked up and down. 

Eustacia bounded into the vehicle and sat on the 
stool, ensconced from view on tlie side tovrards tire track- 
way. Soon she heard the brushing of other feet than the. 
reddlcraan’s, a not very friendly ‘ Good day ’ uttered by 
two men in passing eadi other, and then the dwindling of 
the footfall of one of them in a direction onwards, 
Eustacia stretched her neck forward till she caught a 
glimpse of a receding back and shoulders ; and she felt a 
.wretched twinge of misery, she knew not why. It was the 
sickening feeling which, if the changed iicail lias any 
generosity at all in its composition, acconipani;.‘S ihf sudden 
sight of a once-loved one who is beloved ms more. 

When Eustacia descended to |.)roceed on her way the 
reddleman came near, ‘ That was Mr. W'ilde'/e who 
passed, miss/ he said .slowly, and expressed by his face 
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tlaai: he expected her to feel vexed, at having been sitting 
unseen., ■ ■ ' 

‘ Yes, I saw him coming up the hil!/ replied Eustacia„ 
‘ Why should you tell me that ? ’ It was a bold question^ 
considering the reddleman'’s Icnowdedge of her past love 
but iier undemonstrative manner had power to repress 
the opinions of those she treated as remote from her. 

*I am glad to hear that you can ask it/ said the 
reddlemanvbluntly. And, now I think of it, it agrees 
vr ith what 1 saw last night.’ 

‘ illi — what was that ? ’ Eustacia wished to leave 
him, but v/ished to know. 

' Mr. W’ikicvc stayed at Rainbarrow a long time 
waiting for a lady who didn’t come.’ 

‘ You waited too, it seems ? ’ 

’ Y es, I always do. I was glad to see him disappointed, 
lie Aviil bo there ag.'dn to-night.’ 

To be again disappointed. The truth is, reddleman, 
that that lady, so far from wishing to stand in the way of 
Thomasin’s marriage with Mr. Wildeve, would be very 
glad to promote it.’ 

Venn felt much astonishment at this avqwa], though 
he did not show it clearl}?-; that exhibitiem may greet 
remarks which are one remove from expectation, but it 
is usually vcithhold in complicated cases of two removes 
and upwards. ‘ Indeed, miss,’ he replied. 

‘ ITow do know that Mr. Wildeve will come to 
Rainbarrow again to-night ? ’ she asked. 

‘ I heard him say to himself that he would. lie’s in a 
regular temper.! 

Eustacia looked for a moment wdiat she felt, and she 
murmured, lifting her deep dark eyes anxiously to his, 

* I wisli I knew what to do. I don’t want to be uncivil 
to him ; Irut I don’t wish to see him again ; and I ha\'e 
some few little things to return to him.’ 

‘ If you cluKjse to send ’em by me, miss, and a note to 
tell him that you wish- to say no more to him, I’ll take it 
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for you quite privately. That would be the morix scr.'ilght” 
forward Vvuy of letting iiini know yoilr mind.’ 

‘ Very well/ said Eustacia. ‘ Come towards my house, 
and I vdil bring it out to you.’ 

She 'went on, and as the path was an infinitely small 
pii!'(:?ig in the shaggy locks of the heath, the reddleman 
ft^llowed e.^acxly in her trail. She savv from a distance 
tlrat iho captain was on the bank sweeping the horizon 
with Ins telescope: and. bidding Venn to wait where he 
si ocj siie entered the house alone. 

In ten mijiiites she returned with a parcel and a note, 
and said, in placing them in his hand, ‘ Why are you so 
ready to take these for me ? ’ 

‘ Can you ask that ’ 

‘"I suppose you think. to serve Thomasin in some way 
by it. Are you as anxious as ever to help on her 
marriage ’ 

Vtmn was a little moved. ‘ I would sooner have 
rriarried her myself,’ he said in a low voice. But ’what 
I feel i.s that if she cannot be happy without him I will do 
rny dut}> in helping her to get him, as a man ought.’ 

Eustacia looked curiously at the singular man who 
spoJre liiu.s. What a strange sort of love, to be eiitirely 
free from that quality of selfishness whicii is frequently 
tiie cliief constituent of the passion, and .sorneti'rne.s its 
only one ! The reddleman’s disinterestedne.ss was so -well 
deser\'ing of respect thafi it ovei'sliot respect by being 
barely comprehended ; and she almost thought it a.bsurd.. 

* Then we are both of one mind at last,’ she said. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Venn gloomily. ‘ But if you. would tell 
me, miss, why you take such an interest: in her, I slrould 
be ea.sier. It is so sudden and strange.’ 

Eu.stacia appeared at a loss. / 1 cannot tell you that, 

redd) eirum/ she said coldly. f : 

Venn said no more. , He pocketed the letter, and, 
bowing to Eustacia, went away. 

■Rainbarrow had again become blended with night 
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\vhori 'vVilcleu:*. ascended the long acclivity at its base. 
Oil his reaciiiug the top a shape grew up from the earth 
irnracidiid.Oy behind hisn. It was that of Hustacia/s 
einissr.r;-, He shipped Vviideve on the shoulder, Tl)c 
d'r!;risli young iunkcepci and ex-engineer started like 
.’•■'atau at the touch of Iiiiuners spear. 

' iv.oel.i}\s; is ahvays at eight o’clock, at this place/ 
said Venn, and here we are — we three.' 

'■ vie three ? ’ said Wiklevc, looking quickly round. 

" Ves ; you, and I, and she. This is she.’ Me held 
up Ihc ietier and paa-cel. 

Whide.ve took tluan wonderingly. ‘ I don’t quite see 
what lliis means,’ he said. ' liow do you come here? 
There must be some mistake.' 

Mt will lie cleared u'om your mind v/hen you havo 
read the letter. Lanterns for one.’ The reddleman struck 
a light, kindled an indi of tallow-candle which he had 
forought, and sheltered it with his cap..- 

‘ \y1'o aic 3'cu ? ’ saifl Vuideve, discerning by the candle- 
'ight an oliscure rubicundity of person in his companion. 

‘ You are the reddleman I saw on the hill this morning-— 

why, you are the man rvho ’ 

‘ Please read the letter.' . ■ ■■.■ 

‘ If yon had come from the other one I shouldn’t have 
been surprised/ murmured Wildeve as he opened the letter 
and read. His face grew serious. 


After soinci thought I have decided once and for all 
tliai v/e must Iiuld no further communication. 'Fhe more I 
consider itie matter the more 1 am convinced that; there must 
ije an emi to our acquaintance. Had you been uniformly 
faitlUuI to me throughout these two years you might now' have 
f<<!nie ground for accusing me of heartiessness ; but if you 
caiuily consider what ] bore during the period of your desertion, 
aiid Iiow j passively put up with your courtship of another 
without once interfering, you will, I think, oven that I have a 
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light to cou^,uIt my own leoling,^ when yon come bac 
aj^ain, Tiio.t these are not what the^- were towards y 
peiiiaj^Sj be- a fault in me, but it is one %vhici;. you cuv) 
veproacli fjif; for when you reiueusber ho’,/ you left 


'rjic little articles you gave me in ihc 
meiidriliip aie returned by the bearer of 
shniiM right iy have been sent back vv'hen, i 
erigageuionl !o her. 


By the time that Wiidet’e reached her name the 
blankness with which he had read tire first half of the letter 
i;at-ensined to mortification, ‘ I am tnadc a great fool of, 
one wa,y and another/ he said pettishly. * Do you know 
what is in this letter ? * 

Tile reddleman hummed a tunc. 

‘ (iau’t you answer me ? ’ asloed Wiideve veanniy, 

‘ Ru-mn-tum-tum/ sang the reddleman. 

\vjidcvt; stood looking on the groundl Ijcsido '\''enn’s 
feet, till iu; allowed his eyes to travel npward?. over 
Diggory’s form, as illuminated by the candle, f;o ids head 
nnd face. ‘ PTa-ha I Well, I sujipo.se L deserve it, con- 
sidering how £ have played with them both,’ he said at 
last, iis much to himself as to Venn. ' 'But of ail trie odd 
things that ever I knew, the oddest is that you sliouid 
.so run counter to your ovrn interests as to bring this to 
me.’ 

' My intcre.sts ? ’ 

' Certainly. Tw'-as your interest not to do anything 
which woulcl send me courting Thomasin again, now she 
has accepted you — or something like it. Mrs. Ycobright 
says yon are to marry her. ’Tisn’t true, then ? ’ 

■ Good Lord ! I heard of this before, but didn’t be- 
lieve it. When did she say so ? ’ 

Wildevo began humming as the rciidleman had done* 

‘ I don’t believe it now,’ cried Venn. 

* Ru-um-tum-tum,’ sang Wiideve. 
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C Loi’d-— iiow Vvc can imitate ! ’ said Venn con- 
t?<nptuousIy. "I’ll have this out. I’ll go straighi; to 

itar.’ 

’niggory ndthdrew with an emphatic step, Wildeve’s 
■'■Kissing over his form in withering derision, as if he 
no more than a heafch-croppcr. WJien tire reddle- 
man's figure could no longer be seen, Wildeve himself 
desceraJed and plunged into the rayless hollow of the vale. 

I'o lose tire two women — he who had been the well- 
heloved of hoth — was too ironical an issue to be endured, 
lie could only decently save himself by Thornasin ; and 
once be became her husband, Eustacia’s repentance, he 
thought, would set in for a long and bitter term. It was 
no wonder that Wildeve, ignorant of the new man at the 
back of the scene, should have supposed Eustacia to be 
playing a j;)e.rt. To believe that the letter was not the 
result of some momentary pique", to infer that she really 
gave him up to Thornasin, -umuld have required previous 
knowledge of her transfiguration by that man’s influence. 
Who Vv'as to know that she had grown generous in the 
greediness of a new passion, that in coveting one cousin 
she w'as dealing lilDerally with another, that in her eager- 
ness to appropriate she ga've way ? 

Full of this resolve to marry in haste, and wring tlie 
heart of the proud girl, Wildeve went his wmy. 

kfeanwbile Diggory Venn had returned to his van, 
■^vhere he stood looking thoughtfully into the stove. A 
new vista was opened up to him. But, however promising 
J\Ir.s. Yeobright’s views of him might be as a candidate 
for lier niece’s hand, one condition wms indispensable to 
tlie favour of Thornasin herself, and that was a renuncia- 
tion of his present wild mode of life. In this he saw little 
liillK'Uity'. 

f'lfi focfid not afford to wait till the next day before 
seeing Thoujasiu and detailing his plan. lie speedily 
plunged liirnself into toilet operations, pulled a' suit of 
cloth clothes from a box,- and in about twenty minutes 
i8t - ■ , 
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Stood befoi’e the van-lantern as a rcdcllcinan in iiOthing 
but his face, the vermilion shades ol' which were not tc, 
i-se reroovccl in a day. Closins' the door and fastening it 
with a padlocic Venn set off towards Bloiirns-Knd. 

He had reached the white pedings and add his laind 
npr-ii the gate when the door of die house oj>f.-ntd, anil 
quick!}- closed again. A female Jorm Lad glided iii. 
At the same time a man;, who had seerningiy in, on sLanding 
with the woraiiu in the porch, came forward fn.m th..; 
house till he was face to face with. Venn. It vjas dVsklevo 
again. 

' Ilian :ilive, you’ve been quick at it,’ said I'iggnri’' 
sarcastically. 

And you slowq as you will find,’ said Wildevc. ‘ And/ 
knvering liis voice, ‘you mriy as well go Inick again now, 
I’ve dairned lier, and got her. Good night, veddleman ! ’ 
Tliereupon Wikleve walked away. 

Yenivs h.eart sank within him, tho-ugh it had not risen 
unduly higii, Tie stood learing over the palings in nu 
indecisive mood for nearly a quarter of an lionr. T'lien 
lie went uptlie garden-path, knocked, and asked for Tilr.s. 
Yeobright. 

Instead of requesting him to enter she came to the 
porcli, A discourse was carried on betnveen them in low 
measured tones for the space of ten minutes or more. At 
the end of the time Mrs. Yeobright ’ivem; in, and Venn 
sadly retraced his steps into the heath. When lie had 
again regained his van he lit the lantern, and with an 
apathetic face at once began to pull oft his best clothe.s, 
till in the course of a few’ minutes he reappeared a,s the 
confirmed and irretrievable reddienian that he had seemed 
before. 
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FIRMNESS IS DISCOVERED 

IN A GENTLE HEART 

VIII 

1.I.N that e'v'oning the interior of Blooms-End, thoiigii 
cosy and comiorcable. had been rather silent. Ciym 
Yeobriglit v.'as not at home. "Since the Christmas party 
he had gone on. a .iew days’ visit to a friend about ten 
D'jiies odi. 

The shadovry form seen by Venn to part from Wildeve 
in the ijorcli, and quickly withdraw into the house, was 
Thornn sin’s. On entering she threw dowm a cloak which 
iiad been carelessly w'rapped round her, and came forward 
to the light, Nvhere dirs. Yeobright sat at her vvork-table, 
drawn up wdthin tire settle, so that part of it projected, 
into the chimney-corner. 

‘ I don’t like your going out after dark alone, Tamsin/ 
said her aunt quietly, wathout looking up from her w'ork. 

‘ I have only been just outside the door.’ 

‘ Well ? ’ inquired Mrs. Yeobright, struck by a change 
in the tone of Thomusin’s voice, and obseiwing her. 
'Thornasin’s cheek vras flushed to a pitch far beyond that 
W'hirh it liad reached before her troubles, and her eyes 
glittered. 

‘ It was he who knocked/ she said. 

‘ 1 thought as inuch.’ 

® lie wislies the marriage to be at once.^ 
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In'JcLMl ! What — is lie an.xious ? ’ Tlyh. V'e-obiigh': 
dirc!CT.ed a searching look upon licr niece. ’ Whj did r-.o-i: 
Mr. \Vildevc come in ? *' 

‘ ITe did not wish to. Yon nrc not friends with him;, 
he Says. He would like tlie wedding to be the day ai'ter 
ICs-iTiorroW;, quite privately ; at; tlie church of liis parish — 
not at ours.’ ■ ^ ^ 

‘ Oh. I And what did you sny .? ’ 

‘ I agreed to it/ Thomasin answered firmly. ‘ 1 am a 
practical woman now. I 'don’t |)e]ie\';; in hearts at nil, 
I woukl marry liim under any circurastnnce.s since — since 
Clymts letti'rd 

A letter was lying on Mrs. Y'oobrighit’s work~])n.skct, 
:ind at, Tbomasin’s words her aunt rco|)ened it, and! 
silently read for the tenth tirne that clay ; 


Wluit is the meaning of this .sillc’ Eiloi-y ihr.t people arc 
circubitiug aiiout Thomasin and IStr, Wilde ve ? 1 slaruld call 
u acartdai humiliating if there was the least chaiv.’io, of ins 
i>eing true. How could such a cross .(hlsehood have arisei) ? 
It is .said that one should go abroad to hear news of h.ouie, 
and I iippear to have done it. Of course I conlradicf the tale 
every'-vhere ; but it is very vexing, and I wonder how it could 
have origiTAated. It is too ridiculous tb.at such a girl us 
Thomaai'a could so mortify us as to get jiiied on the wedding- 
day. VAdiat has she done ? 


‘ ’Ye.s/ Mrs. Yeobright said sadly, putting down the 
letter. ‘If you think you can marry liini, do so, .And 
since 'Mr, Wiideve wishes it to bo tmeeremonious, let it 
be that too. I can do nothing. It is ail in your owrx 
hands now. My power over your welfare came to an 
end \viicn you left this bouse to go with him to Anglc- 
bury.’ She continued, half in I>ittcrncss, ‘ 1 ma.}- nlmcist 
ask, Vvdiy do you consult me in tlie matter at all ? If you 
had g<jne and married him without saying a -word to me, 
X fx'uld hartlly have been angry — ^simply because, poor 
girl,, you can’t do a better thing,’ 

... 
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H'f-on'-i; say that and. dishearten me.’ 

. * You are right : I will not.’ 

^ I do not jViend for him^ aunt. Human nature is 
weak, and I am not aa biincl woman to insist that, he is 
pCTiVet. .1 did think so, but I don’t now. ' But I kno've 
riv course, and you laiow that I know it. I hope for the 

^ Anri so do 1, and vre will both continue to/ said llrs. 
'vd-.di'i'if'ltt, rising and kissing her. ‘Then the wedding, 
ir it roincs off, will be on t[i(3 morning of the very day 
f 'lym comes home ? ’ 

‘ Yes. I dc'cifled that it ought to be over before he 
come. ALfter that you can look him. in the face, and so 
c‘'in L Our conceabnents will matter nothing.’ h 
.klrs. Yfcobright raovcii her head in thoughtful assent, 
and presently said, ‘ j.)o you wish me to .give, you away ? 
[ am vviJiing to undertake that, you know, if you wish, 
as T was last time. Atiter once forbidding the bann.s 1 
think I can do no less.’ 

T don’t think ,T will ask you to come/ said Thomasin 
reluctautiy, but with decision. ‘ It would be unpleasant, 
.1 am almost sure. Better let there be only strangeits 
prescnl. and none of ray relations at all. I would rather 
liave it so. I do not wish to do anything W'hich may touch 
your credit, and I feel tiuit I should be uncomfortable if 
you. -were there, after wdiat has passed. I am only ymur 
niece, and there is no necessity why you should concern 
yourself inore about me.’ ■ . - 

' Well, he h,as beaten us/ her aunt said. ‘ It really 
seems iis if he laid been playing with you in this wniy in 
revenge for my humbling him as I did by standing up 
against him at iinst.’ 

‘ (.) no, aunt/ murmured Thomasin. 

They said no mor(i on the subject then, Biggory 
Venn’s knock came soon after; and Mrs, Yeobright, on 
returning from tier interview with him in the porch, care- 
lessly observed, ‘ Another lover has come to ask for you.’ 
n.y, ■ , ' ■ , 185 , ■ ' ■ ■ , 
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‘ Ye."' ; tiuit: queer young man "S'enn/ 

Asks to pay his addresses to me ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; anri I told liim be vms too late,” 

Tliomasin looked silently into the candle-flame. 'Poor 
Dig^ory ! ’ she said, and then aroused herself to other 
things.. 

l'’he next day was qjassed in mere mechanical deeds o.f 
preparation, both the women being anxious to immerse 
themselves in those to escape I’lie eirioticuiai aspect of the 
situation. Sonu; v/crixing apparel and other anlrks were 
coilectod .mew for Thoruacin, and remarks on domestic 
details were frcnpiently made, so as to obscure any inner 
misgivings about her future as YVildeve’s wife. 

The appointed mornmg came. The arrangement with 
Wildeve was that he should meet her at the church to 
guard against any unpleasant curiosity which might have 
affected them had they been seen walking off together in 
the usual country way. 

Aunt and niece stood together in the bedroom where 
the bride was dressing. The .sun, where it could catch it, 
made a niirror of Thoma, sin’s hair, which she always v/ore 
braided- It was braided according to a calendric system : 
the more important the day the more numerous the strand.s 
in the braid. On, ordinary working~day.s she braided it in 
threes • on ordinary Sundays in fours ; at May-polings, 
gipsying,g, and the like, she braided it in fives. Years 
ago she bad said that when she married she would braid 
it in sevens. She had braided it in sevens to-day. 

' I have been thinking that I will wear my blue siik 
after a, 11,’ she said. 'It is my wedding day, even though 
there may^ be something sad aljout the time. I mean/ 
she added, anxious to correct any" wrong impression, ‘ not 
Siid in itself, hut in its having had great disappointment 
and trouble licforc it.’ 

Mrs. Yeobright breathed in a way which might liave 
been called a sigh- ' I almost wish Clym had been at 
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I thought I would carry out the plan to its endj and tell 
the whole story when the sky was clear.’ 

^ You are a practical little woman/ said Mrs. Yeo- 
bright smiling. wish you and he — ^no, I don’t wish 
anything. There, it is nine o’clock/ she interrupted, 
healing a whizz and a dinging downstairs. 


Yeobright looked reluctantly , 'at her^ and said, ‘ It is a 
shame to let you go, alone.’ 

‘It is necessary,’ said Tiiomasm. . 

‘At any rate/ added her aunt with forced cheerful- 
ness, ‘ 1 shall call upon you this afternoon, and bring the 
cake Vvitb me. If Clym has returned by; that time he ivill 
perhaps come too. I wish to show ' Mr. W I 

bear him no ill-will. Let the past be forgotten. 

God bless you I' : There, I don’t, believe in old super- 
stitions, but I’lldo it.’ She threw a slipper at the retreat- 
ing figure of the girl, who turned, smiled, and went on 
again. ■ ■ ■ 

A few steps further, and she looked back. ‘ Did you 
call me, aunt ’ she tremulously inquired. ‘ Good-bye ! ’ 

Moved by an uncontrollable feeling as she looked upon 
Mrs. Yoobright’s worn, wet face, she ran back, when her 
aunt came forward, and they met again. ‘ 0 — -Tamsie/ 
said the eider, weeping, ‘ I don’t like to let you go.’ 

‘ I — I am ’ I'homasin began, givmg way likewise. 

But, quelling her grief, she said * Good-bye ! ’ again and 
went on. 

Then Mrs. Yeobright saw a little figure wending its 
way between the scratching furze-bushes, and diminishing 
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{;.ir ’jp tbe valley — pale-lnitie spot in a ■'.'ast field of 
xiciitrni bi-owiij solitary and undefexideu except by th-o 
power oi. her own hope. 

•But. the worst feature in the case was one ■w'ijich cL'i 
ruE appear in the landscape it ivas the inau. 

'Hu; hour chosen for the ceremonv tiy 'Uboinasiii and 
Wilde ve had been so timed as to enable her to escape the 
awkwardness of .meeting her cousin Cly.m, who ^vas retuni" 
isig the same .morning. . To own to the partial truth of 
wluit he had heard . would be distressing as long as the 
humiliating, position resulting from the event was unim- 
pi'oved. It was only after a second and successful journey 
to the altar that she could lift up her head and prove the 
failure of the first attempt a pure accident. 

She had not been gone from Bkioms-iuid rnox'e than 
hair aii lurar rrhen Yeobriglit came by the ineiuis from 
other direction and entered the house. 

'I .ixad an early breakfast/ he said to bis rnoth-cr after 
greeting her. ‘ Noxv I could eat a little more,’ 

They sat dowm to the repeated meal, and he v,>'C}uj on in 
a lov/, aii-vious voice; apparently imugiru’ng that Thornasin 
iiad not yet come downstairs. ‘ What’s this I have 
heard about Thornasin and Mr. IVilde've ? ’ 

" It i.‘= true in many points/ said Mrs. Veobright quietly ; 
’ but it is all right iioW; 1 hope.’ She looked at the 
clock. 

*’ True ? ’ 

^ Thornasin is gone to him to-day.’ 

Ciym pushed away Ids breakfast. ’’Then tljcre is a 
sca,nd;.ii of some sort, and that’s -what’s the matter with. 
Thornasiii. Was it this that made her ill ’ 

' Yes. Not a scandal ; a mis-fortime. I will tell you 
ull about it; Clym. You must -iiot Ixc ang-rV; but you 
must listen, and you’ll find that what we luive done has 
been done fiu' the best.’ 

She then told him the circumstances. All that he 
had known of the affair before he returned from Baris 
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light. When she. therefore^ proceeded to explain all he 
was greatly surprised and troubled. 

And she determined that the wedding should be over 
Liefore you came buck/ said Mrs. Yeobrightg ‘ that there 
might be no chance of her meeting you, and having a 
I'erj'- painful time of it. That’s why she has gone to him ; 
they have arranged to be iparried this morning.’ , 


interest m it, and should not bother you about it either. 
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' It is useless to say that/ his tTioriior ansv/ex-cd with 
an intpatient look of sorrow, ‘ You don.T kno-v ho-.v badi 
it has ineen here with us all these v^eeks. nyrn. You 
don't know what a mortificatix)n a.nyt]:;ing of thot sort is to 
a v.’OTnan, You don’t know the sleepless nigiits ueh’e 
had in this house, and the ahnost bitter words that have 
passed between us since that Fifth of November. I liope 
never to pass seven such weeks a^ain. ‘Jkinisitx has not 
gone outside the door, and 1 have been ashamed to look 
anybody in the lace ; and now }a>u blame me for letting 
her do the only thing that can be done to set that trouble 
straigdit/ 

‘ he said slowly. ' Upon the. whole I don’t blame 
you. but just consider how sudden in seems to me. 
Here was J, knowing nothing ; and then I am told all at 
once that Tamsic is gone to be married. Well, 1 suppose 
there was nothing better to do. Do you know, mother/ 
he continued after a moment or two, looking suddenly 
interested in his own past histor)^, ‘ I once thouglit of 
Tamsin as a sweetheart ? Yes, I did. How odd boys 
are ! And when I came home and saw her this time she 
seemed so much more affectionate than usual, tha.t I w'as 
quite reminded of those days, particularly on the night 
of the party, when she was unwell. We had the party just 
the same — was not that rather cruel to her ? ’ 

‘ It made no difference, I had arranged to give one, 
and it \va.s not worth while to make more gloom than 
necessary. To begin by shutting ourselves up and telling 
you of Tamsin’s misfortunes wmuld have been a poor sort 
of welcome,’ 

Clym remained thinking. ‘ I almost wish you had not 
had that party,’ he said ; ‘ and for other reasons, but T 
will tell you in a day or two. We must think of I'amsin 
now.’ 

They lapsed into silence. ‘ I’ll tell you what/ said 
Yeobright again, in a tone which showed some slumbering 
feeling still. ‘ I don’t think it kind to Tamsin to let her 
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be married like this^ and neither of us there to keep rtp 
her spirit? or care a bit about her. She hasn’t disgraced 
Jierseif. or done anything to deserve that. It is bad enough 
that- the ^vedding should be so hurried and unceremonious, 
witlroat oui' keeping away from it in addition. Upon iny 
soiilj ’tis almost a shame. I’ll go.’ 

‘ It is over by this time/ said his mother with a sigh * 
/unless they were late, or he- ■’ 

‘ Then I shall be soon enough to see them come out. 
I don’t quite like your keeping me in ignorance, mother, 
after all. Really, I half hope he has failed to meet her 1 ’ 

‘ And ruined her character ? ’ 

* Nonsense : that wouldn’t ruin Thomasin.’ 

He took up his hat and hastily left the house, Mrs. 
Yeobright looked rather unhappy, and sat still, deep in 
thought. But she was not long left alone. A few 
minutes later Clym came back again, and in his company 
came Diggory Venn. 

‘ I find there isn’t time for me to get there,’ said Clym. 

‘Is she married?’ Mrs. Yeobright inquired, turning 
to the reddleman a face in which a strange strife of wishes, 
for and against, was apparent. ■ ^ 

Venn bowed, ‘ She is, ma’am.’ 

‘ How strange it sounds,’ murmured Glym. 

‘And he didn’t disappoint her this time ?’ said Mrs. 
Yeobright, 

* He did not. And there is now no slight on her name. 
I was hastening ath’art to tell you at once, as I saw you 
were not there.’ 

‘ How came you to be there ? How did you know it ? ’ 
she asked, 

‘ I have been in that neighbourhood for some time, and 
I saw them go in,’ said the reddleman, ‘ Wild eve came 
up to the door, ]3unctual as the clock. I didn’t expect it 
of him.’ He did not add, as he might have added, that ’ 
how he came to be in that neighbourhood was not by 
accident ; that, since Wildcve’s resumption of his right 
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w 'I’liomastn^ Venn;, with the fchoronghiiess which wa;i part 
tn liis charactei’, had determined to see the end '>f tlie 
epi-sude. 

^ Who vras there ? ’ said Mrs. Yeobright 
Nobody hardly. 1 stood right ouf. o£ the von- and 
she did not sec me.’ 'I'he reddleraan spoke Jm'-kiiy, and. 
looked into the garden. 

‘ Who gave her awav ? ’ 

‘MissVyeY 

‘ How very remarka!>le ! Miss Vye ! It; is to be con- 
sidered ati hoiiour, 1 suppose ? ’ 

‘ Who’s Ji’Iiss Vye ? ’ said Clyrn. 

‘ Vapiain Vye’s granddaughter, of Mistover Knap.’ 

‘A proud girl in)in Buclmouth,’ said Mrs. Yeobright. 
kOne not much to my liking. People say she’s a witchy 
but of course that’s aixsurd.’ 

The reddleraan kept to himself his acquaintance with 
that fair personage, and also that Eustacia was there 
because he went to fetch her, in ciccordancc with a promise 
he had given as soon as he learnt that tlie marriage was 
to take place. He merely said, in continuation of the 
story-— 

‘ I was sitting on the churciiyard-wall when they came 
up, one from one w\ay, the other from the other ; and f^'Iiss 
Vye -was walking thereabouts, looking at the liead-stones. 
As soon as they had gone in I went to the door, feeling I 
should like to see it, as I knew her so well. I pulled off 
my boots because, they -were so noisy, and went up into 
tile gallery. I saw then that the parson and clerk ivere 
already there.’ 

‘ How came Miss Vye to liave anything to do with it, 
if she was only on a walk that way ? ’ 

‘ Because there was nobody else. Slie had gone into 
the church just before me, not into the gallery. The 
parson looked round before beginning, and as she was the 
only one near he beckoned to her, and she went u].! to the 
rails. After that, w.hen it came to signing the book, she 
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pLi;du;d tip hei' 1 , t'i* find signed ; and Tamsin seemed to 
thanic tier for hci- kinrbiess.’ The reddleman told the 
tale Uinughti'uliyj for there lingered upon his vision the 
eh.ingiag colour of Wildevc, when Eustacia lifted the 
thii'k veil n-hieJr liad concealed her from recognition and 
lookoil calmly into his face. ‘ And then/ said JDiggory 
sadly, ' T came ;iway, for lier history as Taiiisin Veobright 
was over.’ 

' 3 (Offered to go/ said Mrs. Yeobright regretfully. But 
she said it was not necessary.’ 

‘ Wcli^ it is no ma-tter/ said the reddleman. ‘ The 
thing is done at last as it was meant to be at first^, and 
God send her happiness. Now I’ll wish you good morning.’ 
lie placed his cap on his head and went out. 

From that instant of leaving Mrs. Yeobright’s dooig 
the reddleman was seen no more in or about Egdon 
I-leath for a space of many months. He vanished entirely. 
Tlte nook among the brambles where hi,$ van had been 
standing was as vacant as ever the next morning, and 
scarcely a sign remained to show that he b.ad been there, 
e.xcepting a few straws, and a little redness on the turf, 
tvhich was washed away by the next storm of rain. 

The report that Diggory had brought of t]\c wedding, 
coiTcct as far as it went, was deficient in one significant 
particular, which had escaped him through his being at 
some distance back in the church. When Tbomasin was 
tremblingly engaged in signing her name Wildeve had 
flung towards Faistacia a glance that said plainly, ‘ I ha^-e 
puni.shed you now.’ She had replied in a low tone — and 
he IittU“ thought how truly — You mistake ; it gives me 
sincc-rcst pleasure to see her your wife to-day.’ 
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MY MIND TO ME 


A KINGDOM IS 


In Clym Yeobriglit’s face could be dimly seen the 
typical countenance of the future. Should there be a 
classic period to art hereafter^ its Pheidia.s may produce 
such faces. The view of life as a thing to be put up with^ 
replacing that zest for existence which was so intense in 
early civilizations, must ultimately enter so thoroughly 
into the constitution of the advanced races that its facial 
expression will become accepted as a new artistic de- 
parture. People already feel that a man who lives without 
disturbing a curve of feature, or setting a mark of mental 
concern anywhere upon himself, is too far removed from 
modern perceptiveness to be a modern type. Physically 
beautiful men — ^the glory of the race when it w'as young 
—are almost an anachronism now ; and we may wonder 
whether, at sonic ' tinie'” dr "other, physically beautiful 
women may not be an anachronism likewise. 

The truth seems to be that a long line of disillusive 
centuries has permanently displaced the Hellenic idea of 
life, or whatever it may be called; What the Greeks 
only suspected we know well; what their Jischylus im- 
agined our nursery children feel. That old-fashioned 
rev’dling in the general situation grows less and less 
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pnsjujic as we uncover the delects oi Jiaturai laws, nxid 
see liio quandary that man is lit b;-/ tlieir (ipevation. 

’Hie lineaments which vvill get; -cjnbr.riicd in. ifleals based 
upon tl'iiri new recognition will pro’nuM)" ho nlrin tu those 
Oi 'i’cb!.)vight. The observer’s eye was arresd'-.d, noc. Lsy 
lii? .face as a picture, but by In's [ncc ii.s a pa.p-e ; nrjr by 
wiv;!- ‘t naS;, but by what it reonsied. r!is fealure.-’, were 
nttrat.tivo isi the light of s^mihols, a.s sounds intiausicaHy 
conunmi become attractive iii language., and as .shapt-s 
inlTinsicaily simple become .interesting in ^vriting. 

f[e had been a lad of whom soinelhing was expected. 
Bepond this all had been cliaos. Tiiar. lie \voulu be 
successful in an original wayy or 'dial h;' ^^'^>u]d go to tide 
dogs in a)3 original wa 5 y seemed equally probaMc, Tise 
ovil}' rdb.solut-e certainty about him was that lie wc-uid not 
stand still in the circumstances amid which lie was boin, 

.Itunce, when his name was casiiially ratmtiuned by 
ncighbum-ing yeomenj, the listener said, ‘ Aip, Clym 
Vcobriglit ; w-hat is he doing now ? ’ Yvd'jcn the in- 
stinctive ('[uestion about a, person is, What is he doing ? 
it is felt that he will not he found to be, like most of us^ 
doing nothing in particular. There i.s an indefinite sense 
that he must be invading some region of singularity, good 
or bad. The devout hope is that Ire is doing well. The 
secret faith is that he is making a mess of it. Half 
do:ien comfortable market-men, who were habitual callers 
at the Quiet Woman as they pas.sefl by in their carts, 
■were partial to the topic. In fact, thouglr tlrey were not 
Egdon. men, they could hardly avoid it while they sucked 
thfir long day tubes and regarded the Ireath thrnuglx the 
window. Qym had been so iirv/oven with the heatli in 
his boyhood that hardly anybody could ksok upon it 
wiilvout thinking of him. So the subject recurnri : if he 
were making a fortune and a name, so rnuclr the. iretter 
■for him ; if he were making a tragical figure in the world, 
so much the better for a narrative. 

The fact was that Yeobright’s fame had spread to an. 
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awlnv'i.rrl e:?rteul before he left home. ' Tt is bad when yom* 
fame outruns your means/ said the Spanish Jesuit Graciaii, 
age of six he had asked a Scripture riddie: 
ais the first raau known to wear breeches ? ■ and 
i had resounded from the very verge of the heath. 

1 f-so painted the Battle of Waterloo with tiger-lily 
lid black-currant juice, in the absence of water- , 
!h/ dse iinic lie reached twelve he liod in this 
I'/ceii hieard of us artist and scholar for a, t least 
round. An individual whose fame spreads three 


i\r aie 
' Who ' 
q-piauf 


riiioiirs. 
manner 
1 wo mile 


Oi' four iJiOusand yards in the time taken by the fume of 
otiicrs siniflradr siLnated ro travel six or eight handred 
must o: necessity have something in liim. Possibly Gym’s 
fame, like Homer’s, owed something to the accidents of 
his situation ; ncv'crtheless famous he vras. 

He grew up and was helped out in life. That waggeiy^ 
of fate whicli started Clive as a writing clerk, Gay as a 
linen-draper, Keats as a surgeon, and a thousand others 
in a thousand other odd ways, banished the wild and 
pcetic heath lad to a trade whose sole concern was with 
the especial symliols of self-indulgence and vainglory. 

The details of tins choice of a. business for him it is not 
necessary to give. At the deatii of his father a neigh- 
bouring gentleman had kindly undertaken to gi\'e the boy 
a start ; and this assumed the form of sending liim to 
nudniouth. Yoobrigiit did not wish to go there, but it 
was the only feasible opening. Thence he went to London ; 
aij.-i ti'icnoe, shortly after, to Paris, where he had remained 
tin now. 


Something being expected of him, he had not been 


at homo many dajes Iicforo a great curiosity as to why 
lie stayed on so long began to arise in the heath. The 
natural term of a holiday had passed, yet be still remained. 
On the Sunday morning- following the week of Thomasin’s 
marriage a discussion on this subject was in progress at 
a huir-cutting before Imirw’ay’s house. Here the local 
harbcaing was always done at this hour on this day • to 
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bo followctl by the great Sunday wash of the inhal'ntants 
at noon, which in its turn was followc-d l.w il.'C great 
Sunda}’- dressing an hour later. On Egdon J-Ieath Suuday 
■ >n>per diid not begin till diirriC-r-iime,. and cvoti tlicix il: 
^vas 0 Sifinewliat battered specin-eji of the da}-. 

Tiicsc Sunday-morning Lair-culiings wei’e perfr^nned 
by Fairway’'; the victim sliling on a chi)pping-l»iock in 
iionf of the bousCj withotil a coat, and the neighbours 
gossiping around, idly observing the locks of hair us they 
rose upon the wind after the snip, .'irul flew away out of 
sight to tiie four quarters of the heavens. Summer and 
winler liie .scene was the same, inile.s.s th.o wind were rnoro 
than usually bius'terous, when Lhe .stool was shifted, a few 
feet nrmd the corner. To coinplain of cold in .siitiiig o'at 
of doors, haliess and contless, while Fairway told true 
stories l-utween the cuts of the scissors, would h.fn’e been 
to pronounce yourself no man at; once. To flinch, exclaim, 
f»r move a muscle of the face at the small .stabs under the 
ear received from those instruments, or at scarilicatfon.s 
of the neck by the comb, v/ould have been thought a 
gross breach of good m.anners, considei'ing that .Fairway 
did it uii for nothing. A bleeding about the poll on 
Sunday afternoons wa.s amply accounted for by tha 
explanation, ‘ I have had my hair cut, you knotv,’ 

The conversation on Yeobright had been stance! by a 
distant view of the young man rambling leisurely acro.ss 
the heath before them. 

A man w'ho is doing well elsewhere wouldn't bide here 
two or three weeks for nothing/ said Fairway. ' He's got 
some project in 's head — depend upon that.’ 

‘ Well, ’a can’t keep a diment shop here,’ said Sam. 

‘ I don’t see why he should have had tliem two heavy 
boxes home if he had not been going to bide ; arai what 
thcr<i is for him to do here the l.f>rd in heaven knn\v.s.’ 

Before many more .surrai.se.s could be indulgc-d in 
Yeobright bad come near ; and seeing the hair-c-atting 
group he turned aside to join them. Marching up, and 
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lii'ibr.rr '"ri'Jciiily at tiieir faces for a moment, he snidj 
ui’hc-ut iiits'oducrion, ‘ Now, folks, let me guess what you 
hire peon talking about.’ 

" ^y, s’lire, if }'ou wall/ said Sam. 

About rne.’ 

'' Xo>v, it is a thing I shouldn’t have dreamed of doing, 
t;l!ierni>c,’ said Fairway in a lone of integrity ; ‘ but since 
yi.'U h.AC named it, Master Ycobright, I’ll own that we 
was talkdtig aliout ’cc. We were wondering what could 
keej> you home Iwn-e mollyhorning about when you have 
made. .such, a world-rvide name for yourself in the nick- 
Hack trade — now, tha,t’.s the truth o’t.’ 

* III tell you,’ said Ycobright, with unexpected earne.st- 
nc.ss. ‘ I am not sorry to have the opportunity. I'N'e 
eorne home because, all things considered, I can be a 
trifle ies.s useless here than anywhere else. But I have 
only Lately found thi.s out. When I first got away from 
home I thouglit this place was not worth troubling about. 
I thought; our life here was contemptible. To oil your 
boots instead of blacking them, to dust your coat with 
a switch instead of a brush : was there ever anything 
more ridicuiou.s ? I said.’ 

‘So ’tis ; so ’tis ! ’ 

‘ No, no~you are wrong ; it isn’t.’ 

‘ Beg your }>ardon, we thought that was 5 ?'Our maning ? ’ 

‘ Y'ell, as my views changed my course became very 
depre.srsing. I found that I was Lindng to be like people 
who had hardly anytiung in common with myself. I was 
onuea^■ou^ug to put off one sort of life for another sort of 
life, which was not better than the life 1 had known 
before, it was .simply different.’ 

‘ True ; a sight different,’ said Fairway. 

‘ \ cs, Paris must be a taking place,’ said Humphrey, 

‘ Grand shop-winders, trumpets, and drums ; and here be 

we out of doors in all winds and weathers ’ 

“ }iui you rni.stake me,’ pleaded Clym. ‘ All this was 
very depre.ssing. But not so depressing as something I 
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'oc.d; pevceived — that my businesi^ Vv'as ihe idlest. \'fui'je 3 - 
most vMerniuate business that ev'cr r- raiin could b«‘. tk 
to. That decided me : ]' woidd give it up and ttv 1 
follom some rational occupation among ih.e ]>cop'ie T fnve- 
ije;;!. and co whom I could be oi' most use. 1 ha^*e coir 
hciric : an<l this is how I mean to carry out my pia; 
i slirdl keeii a school as near to Kgdon as possiljle. so i 
to tK: ahlo to walk over here and liavc a night~sch(.oI i 
my mother's house. ^But I must study a little at firstj, t 
get properly qualified. Now, neighbours, I must go.’ 
And (ilym resumed his walk across the heavli. 

* lie’ll never carry it out in, tlve world,’ said im.irvvcc’. 
‘ In a i'c'.v weeks he’ll learn to see things otherwise.’ 

Tis good-hearted of the young man.’ said uvioihe 
‘ But, (Vjr my part, I think he ha,d better mind his business 
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THE NEW COURSE 


CAUSES DISAPPOINTMENT 


Y JIOBI’ITGHT loved his kind. He had a conviction that 
die wnnt of most men was knowledge of a sort which 
brings wisdom ratlrer than affluence. He wdshed to raise 
the class at the expense of' individuals rather than in- 
dividuals at the expense of the class. What wars more, 
he v,’as ready at once to be the first unit sacrificed: 

In passing from the bucolic to the intellectual life the 
intermediate .stages are usually two at least, frequently 
many more ; and one of these stages is almost sure to be 
worldly advance. ^Ve can hardly imagine bucolic placidity 
quickening to intellectual aims without imagining social 
aims ns t,he transitional phase, Yeobright’s local peculi- 
priiy was that in striving at high thinking he still cleaved 
to plain li^'ing — nay, wild and meagre living in many 
rospcct.s, and brotherliness with clowns. 

lie was a John the Baptist who took ennoblement 
rather [Jjan rejicntancc for his text. Mentally he was in 
a provisicial future, that is, he was in many points abreast 
witii the central town thinkers of his date. Much of this 
devidopmcnt he may have owed to his studious life in 
I ’a ns, wlic-ra he had become acquainted with ethical 
systenrs popular at the time. 

in <;onsc<inencc of this relatively advanced position, 
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Y cobrig ht might have been called unfortunate. The rural 
work! was not ripe for him. A ; man should be onlj' 
partially before his time : to be completely to the van" 
ward in aspirations is fatal to fame. Had Philip’s v,'arlike 
son been intellectually so far ahead as to have attempied 
civilization without bloodshed^ he wrmld have been tv'ice 
the godlike hero that he seemed^ but nobody wmuld have 
heard of an Alexander, 

In the interests of renown the forwardness should lie 
chie.lly in the capacity to handle tilings. Successful pro- 
pagandists have succeeded because the doctrine they bring 
into form is that which their listeners have for some time 
felt without being able to shape. A man who advocates 
sestJieiic effort and deprecates social effort is only likely 
to be understood by a class to which social effort has 
become a stale matter. To argue upon the possibility of 
culture before /luxury to the bucolic world may be to 
argue truly, but it is an attempt to disturb a sequence to 
wliich humanity has been long accustomed. Yeobright 
preaching to the Egdon emnites that they might rise to 
a serene comprehensiveness witEout going through the 
process of enriching themselves, was not unlike arguing 
to ancient Chaldeans that in ascending from earth to the 
pure empyrean it was not necessary to pass first into the 
intervening heaven of ether. 

Was Y’eobright’s , mind well-proportioned ? No. A 
well-proportioned mind is one which shows no particula)- 
bias ; one of which we may safely say that it will never 
cause its owner to be confined as a madman, tortured as 
a heretic, or crucified as a blasphemer. Also, on the other 
hand, that it will never cause him to be applauded as a 
prophet, revered as a priest, or exalted as a king. Its 
usual blessings are happiness and mediocrity. It produces 
the poetry of Rogers, the paintings of West, the statecraft 
of North, the spiritual guidance of Tomline ; cnaliling its 
possessors to find their way to wealth, to wind up w'cll, 
to step with dignity off the stage, to die comfortably in 
Z04 
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■u!C'?i' iKiud. a-ia to gc’: the decent monument which, in 
nunv.'- c-isrf-, they dohcrve. It never w^ould have uIlov,’ed 
Jo do such a ridiculous thing as throw up his 
to ]■iene.llt hi.s feilow-creaturcs. 

>'!■ xonked -silong iowcrrls home without attending to 
If any me leaew the heath well it was h'iyra. He 
-...H ;-c!'n'u-arefl Vv’ith its scenes, with its subsiunecj, and 
niiu its 'od-nif:.. Tie nngrit be said to be its product, 
jlis eyes iiod lirst opened thereon; with its aj^pearance 
all the fu’st ihiages of his memory were mingie*.] ; his 
e. timatc; of life liad been coloured by it ; his toys had 
btcr. she Hint Lnives and arrow-heads which he found 
■diciv. vo'tndenng wiiy stones should ‘grow’ to such odd 
siiup-cs; iiis dnvv'crs^ the purple bells and yellow furze; 
bis auiina,! kiiigdoin, the snakes and croppens ; his society^ 
i;,-: iiutuan !iaiji)i,erh. Take all the varying hates felt by 
Ihistiicia V'\ e towards the heatlp and translate them into 
and yoji Jiave the heart of Gym. He gazed upon 
the wide prosnecr as he walked^ and was glad. 

To many persons thus Egdon was a place w'hich had 
slipped out of its contuiy generations ago, to intrude as : 
an upscouth object into this. It was an obsolete thing, 
cared to study it. Hovr could this be oihciwvise 
in the days Csf square lielda, plashed hedges, and meadows 
w’atcrcd on a plan sf> rectangular that on a fine day they 
ic-ok like silver gridirons.? The farmer, in his ride, who 
could sirdlc at iirtificial grasses, look with solicitude at the 
c'so/ning com, and sigh with sadness at the fly-eaten 
iurnips, I'lCbtovved upon the distant upland of heath 
nofinkjg bc'ttcr than a frowm. But as for Yeobright, 
vJnm lie looked iVum the heights on his wa);' he could not 
help indulging in a barbarous satisfaction at observing 
ilrat, in .some of the attempts at reclamation from the 
waste, tillage, after holding on for a year or two, had 
receded ag-ain in despair, the ferns and furze-tufts stub- 
liornly reasserting themselves. 

He descended into the valley, and soon reached his 
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Iiome at :Bl6oms-Eiid..\ His motlier was siiippiag dead 
leaves from, the window-plants. She looked up at him as 
if she vlid not understand the, meaning of his long stay 
with her; her face had worn that look for several days, 
lie could perceive that the curiosity which had loeen 
shcAvn by the hair-cutting , group amounted in Ms inct'her 
to concern. But she had asked no question with her lips, 
even when the arrival of his trunks suggested tliat lie 
was not going to leave her soon. Her silence besought 
an explanation of him more loudly than words. 

M am not going back to Paris againj mother he said. 
* At least, in my old capacity. I have given up lire 
business.’ 

Mrs. Ycobright turned in pained surprise. ‘ I thought 
something was amiss, because of the boxes, 1 wonder 
you did not tell me sooner,’ 

‘ I ought to have done it, IMt I have been in doubt 
whetlier you would be pleased with my plan. I was not 
quite clear on a few points rnysclf. I am going to take 
an entirely new course.’ 

‘ I am astonished, Clym. How can you want to do 
better than yoiTve been doing ? ’ 

‘ Very easily. But I shall not do better in the way 
you mean ; I suppose it will be called doing worse. Bu t 
I hate that business of mine, and I want to do some 
worthy thing before I die. A.s a schoolmaster I think to 
do it — a schoolmaster to the poor and ignorant, to teach 
them what nobody else will.’ 

‘ After all the trouble that has been taken to gi\'e v'ou 
a start, and when there is nothing to do but to keci) straight 
on towards affluence, you say you will be a poor man’s 
schoolmaster. Your fancies will be 5 mnr ruin, Clyrn.’ 

Mrs. Yeobright spoke calmly, but the force of feeling 
behind the words was but too apparent to one who knew 
her as well as her son did. He did not answer. I'hero 
was in his face that hopelessness of being understood 
which comes when the objector is cotistitutionally beyond 
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even under favouring con<iitions. 
c a ^’chicle for the siibtletv of tl\e 


No inorc u'as said or. die subject till the end of dinner, 
i!:',-; ‘-..(rd'.sjr llo-n ivjoati, as if there had been no interval 
me ii'-oriding. ^ Tt disturbs me, Clym;, to find that 
v,,u li;;\e eon’C home vrith such thoughts as those. I 
tl'C- iriest idea Lhat you meant to go backward in 
!';(• \\(,i;ld by your corri free choice. Of coui-se, 1 have 
oiauvs supposed you were going to push straight on, as 
oi ’'-cr n=eis iio— ail whn deserve the name — wlien they have 
Iwci! jiut in a gf.>od way of doing well.’ 

‘ i co.nnoT. hvip it,’ said Clym, in a troubled tone. 
'■ .'hither. ; liate the flashy business. Talk about men 
vdi'S Uie. miuic, can any man deserving the name 

vv-;i-;r.:‘ ids i.iitjo In tluit effeminate way, when he see.s half 
ih-.' wffdd fioing to niin for want of somebody to buckle 
T'.i a.nd teo.cli tru;ra liow to breast the misery they arc 
I'jorn to ? I get up every morning and see the whole 
crcaticHi groaning and travailing in pain, as St, Paul says, 
;m:.t yet there am I, Iraihcklng in glittering splendours 
with wealthy women and titled libertines, and pandering 
lt> t.he meanest vanities— I, who have health a,nd strength 
enough .for anything. I have been troubled in my mind 
a. bout it all the year, and the end is that I cannot do it 


■ ran’r you do it as well as others ? ’ 

■ L don't know, except that there are many things 

nihc-r peu])!e ciirc fc-r which I don’t; and that’s partly 
Vviiy 1 !. ougiit to do l.his. For one thing, rny body 

dues not require nunh of mo. I cannot enjoy delicacies ; 
good tiu'ng.s arv- wasted upon me. Well, I ought to turn 

defect to adwintage, and by being able to do without 
what other people require .[ can spend what such things 
cost upofi anybody else.’ 

Now, Yeobright, ha\dng inherited some of the.se very 
instincts Iroin the woman before him, could not fail to 
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awa-ken a reciprocity xn licr through iier i'eel'ungs, if i:ot 
by urgnments. disguise it as she might for his good. She 
spoke Aviih less assiriTrnce. ‘ And }’et you might hox'e 
been a Yvenltiry man if you had cjnly perstur-red. Alanag^er 
to that large diamond cstaijlishirieiit — what bottej; can. ii 
man wish for? What a post of trust and respect! I 
suppose you will be like your father like hmij ymu are 
getting weary of doing well.' 

said her son j J. am not weary of that^ though 
I am weary of what you mean by'^ it. Motheig what is 
doing well ? ’ 

Jlrs. Yeobright w^as far too thoughtful a woman to be 
content xvith ready ddhutiuns, and, like the ‘Vvhat is 
‘wisdom ? ' of Plato's Socratesj and the What is trutli ? ' 
of Pontius Ihlate. Ycobright’s burning questioiii received 
no answer. 

'rhe silence wa.s broken by the clash of the garden gate, 
a tap at the door, and its opening. Christian Cantle 
appeared in the room in his Sunday clothes. 

It w’as the custom on Egdon to begin the preface to a 
story before absolutely entering the house, so as 'to be 
well In for th.e body of the nan-ative by the time visitor 
and visited .stood face to face. Christian had been saying 
to tlicm xvhile the door was lea'viiig its lat'ch, ” 'To think 
that I. who go from home but once in a while, and liardly 
then, should have been there this morning I ’ 

* ’Tis news you have brought us, then, Christian? ’ 
said Mrs. Yeobright. 

‘ Ay, sure, about a witch, and ye must overlook my 
time o’ day ; for, says I, 1 must go and tell ’em thougli 
they won’t have half done dinner.” I ns.sure ye it miide 
me sliake like a driven loaf. Do ye think any harm will 
come o’t ? ’ 

‘ 'Weil — what ? ’ 

‘ This morning at church 'we Avas all standing up, and 
the pa’son .said, “ Let us pray.” *’ 'Well,” thinks X, “ one 
may as well kneel as stand ; ” so down I went : and, more 
zoS 
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rhiui ibai',, nil ihe rest were as willing to oblige the man as 
T. We b.uln’t been hard at it for more than a minute 
n'iOr.t icrribie screech sounded through church, as 
hf I'omeLT'dy laid just gied up their heart’s blood. All the 
joik jarape-d upj and then we found that Susan Nunsuch 
ha-l jiih'ked Jliss VyeAvith a long stocking-needle^ as she 
had threatened to do as soon as ever she could get the 
young lady to churchy wliere she don’t come very often. 
Sheh’e waited for this chance for weeks, so as to draw her 
blood and put an end to the bewitching of Susan’s children 
that lias been carried on so long. Sue followed her into 
church, sat nest her, and as soon as she could find a 
chance in went the stocking-needle into my lady’s arm.’ 

‘ Good heaven, how horrid ! ’ said Mrs. Yeob right. 

‘ Sue pricked her that deep that the maid fainted awmy ; 
and as I was afe.ard there might be some tumult among us, 
I got behind the bass-viol and didn’t see no more. But 
they carried her out into the air, ’tis said ; but when thej)- 
looked round for Sue she was gone. What a scream that 
girl gied, poor thing ! There were the pa’son in his surplice 
holding up his hand and saying, Sit down, my good 
people, sit down ! ” But the deuce a bit would they sit 
down. 0, and what d’ye think I found out, Mrs. Yeobright.? 
The pa’, son wears a suit of clothes under his surplice ! — I 
could see his black sleeve when he held up his arm.’ 

V’Tis a cruel thing,’ said Yeobright. 

‘Yes,’ said his mother, 

‘The nation ought to look into it,’ said Christian. 

‘ Here’s Humphrey coming, I think.’ 

In came Humphrey. ‘ Well, have ye heard the news ? 
But I see you have. ’Tis a very strange thing that 
whenever one of Egdon folk goes to church some rum job 
or other is sure to be doing. The last time one of us was 
there -ivas when neighbour Fairway went in the fall ; and 
that WTis the day you forbad the banns, Mrs. Yeobright.’ 

‘ Has this cruelly treated girl been able to walk home ? ’ 
.said Oyin. ■ 
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‘ 'llney say she got better, and went borne 'nor/ vreli,. 
And now I’ve told it 1 jinisl; 'L-e moving lic-nieviTa-u 
myself/ 

And 1/ said Humphrey. ‘ Truly novr ^ve sh.aij nee il 
there’s anything in what foil vS sjxy >out her.' 

\Vhen they were gone inio the heaUi again Vix-bAglit 
Pciid quietly to his mother, ' Po you ihink I iiave tiunefi 
teax'her loo soon ? ’ 

‘ It is right that there .shoald !)e sehortlrnasierf-, 
njifsionaries, and ail such men.’ she replied. ’ Fur it is 
right, too, that X should try to lift 3 'ou out of this life into 
scTOcthing richer, and that you should not come baefc 
again, and be as if I had not tried at ail’ 


Later In, the day Sam, the turf-cutter, entered,, lie 
eoino a-borrowing, Mrs. Ycobi'igb.t. I suppose }-ou h.ave 
hcai'fi what’s been happening to the I'eauty on the hiil ? ' 

‘ Yes, Sam : half a dozen have been telling us.’ 

‘ Beauty ’ said Oyiii. 

' Y es, tolerably well-favoured/ Sarn replied. ‘ Lord i 
all the country owns that ’tis one of the strangc-st thing.s in 
tlie world that such a w'oiria.a should iiavc come ro live up 
tiierc.’ 

■ J.Iark or fair ? ’ 

' Now, though I’ve seen her twoity time;5, that’s a 
thing I cannot call to mind.’ 

‘ Darker than Tamsin,’ nmnnurcci i\irs, Yeobrigbt. 

' A woman who seems to care for nothing at all, as }'ou 
may say.’ 

She is meianchoi}?, tiien ? ’ inquired Clym. 

* She mopes about by herself, and don’t mix in w'ith 
the people.’ 

" Is she a young lady inclined for adventures ? ’ 

‘ Not to my knowledge.’ 

* Doesn’t join in w-ith tha lads in their games, to get 
some sort of excitement in this lonely place ? ’ 
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'•iim.o'iirig, for instance ? 

ci. i-lcr notions be diiferent. I should rather sa^; 
lougi'ifcs 'vvere far away from herC;, w'itii lords and 
she’ll nen-er know, and mansions shell never see 


t'shserving that Cl5''m appeared singularly interested 
JJ'rs. Ycobright said rather uneasilji^ to Sam, ‘ You see 
more in her tliau most of us do. Miss Vye is to my mind 
to(! idle to bo charming. I have never heard that she is 
«.if any use to lierself or to other people. Good girls don't 
get treated as pitches even on Egdon.’ 

‘Nonsense — that proves nothing either way/ said 
Yeobright. 

‘ Well, of course i don’t understand such niceties/ said 
Sam, withdrawing from a possibl}’ unpleasant argument : 
‘ and what she is we must wait for time to tell us. The 
business that I have really called about is this, to borrow 
the longest and strongest rope you have. The captain’s 
bucket has dz'opped into the well, and they are in want of 
water ; and as ail the chaps are at home to-day we think 
we can get it out for him. We have three cart-ropes 
al^'eady, but they zvon’t reach to the bottom.’ 

Mrs. Ycol'uight told him that he might have wiiatever 
ropes he could find in the outhouse, and Sam went out to 
search. When he passed by the door Clym joined him, 
and accompanied liim to the gate. 

‘ Is tliis young ^^dtoh-la.dy going to stay long at 
Jvlistover ? ’ lie asked. 

‘ I should say so.’ 

‘ Wiiat a cruel shame to iil-u.se her ! She must have 
suft’ered greatly — more in nrind than in body,’ 

‘ ’Twas a graceless trick — such a handsome girl, too. 
N’^oa onghr, to .see her, Mr. Yeobright, being a young man 
come from far, and with a little more to show for your 
years than rnnst of us.’ 

‘ i.kj you think she would like to teach children ? ’ said 

Clym. _ ’ . 
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bam shook his head. ‘ Quite a different sort of boch 
from that, I reckon.’ . ' 

^ , 0, it, was mercfy so,metlimg which occurred to me. 
it would of course be necessary to see her and talk it 
o\,er— not an easy thing, by the way, for iny family and 
hers are not very fi-iendty.’ 

‘ I’li tell you how you mid see her, Mr, Yeobriglit/' said 
5an!._ ■ \te are going to grapple for the bucket at six 
3 clock to-iiight at her house, and you could lend a hand. 
1 here s five or six coming, but the well is deep, and another 
night iie useful, if you don’t mind appearing in that shape. 
3aes sure to be walking* round.’ 

‘I’ll think of it,’ said Yeobright; and they parted, 
uiouglrt of it^a good deal ; but nothing more v/as 
md aoout Eustacia inside the house at that time 
.VhetJicr tm.s romo,ntic martyr to superstition and tlie 
nelancholy mummer he had con^^ersed with under the 
ull moon were one and the same person remained as yet 
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27/i? FmST ACT IN 


TIMEWORN DRAMA 


III 


.n 'lIE afternoon was finej and Yeobright walked on the 
iieath for an hour with his mother. When they reached 

the lofty ridge which divided the valley of Blooms-End 
^ 1 . . , _ _ _ 


- ^ ^ vyj. X^iUV.^iUO~X:/JLlU 

Irony the adjoinmg valley they stood still and looked 
round. The Quiet Woman Inn was visible on the low 
margin of the heath in one direction^ and afar on the other 
hand rose Mistover Knap. 

‘ loii mean to call on Thomasin ? ’ he inquired. 

‘ \es. But you need not come this time/ said his 
motlier, 

‘In that case ni branch off here, mother. I am going 
to Mistover/ ■ o b 

Mrs. Yeobright turned to him inquiringly, 
i am going to help them get the bucket out of the 
riiptam s well,- he continued. ‘ As it is so very deep I 

^ to see this Miss Vy^ 

iic-i. aii muen for her good looks as for another reason.' 

^ Must you go ? ’ his mother asked. 

. 'I thought to.' 

rw‘! /S F®''?'’- •/ *’''P murnrared 

fo'/V/h oth?’"'T ‘ They are sure 

other' Ws tn . ‘o 


nm 
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ft’atciied liim'j - *'otiierwise it would matter' little. How 
ic’s going on. ^ — 

He was, indeed, walking wut^ over tlie furze, ari 

itraight as a line, as if his life depended upon it. His 


n^uke nebulous pictui'es of the valleys, but the higli lands 
still were raked by the declining rays of the winter sun, 
which glanced on Clym as he walked forward, eyed by 


ii\ front of him. 

On drawing near to the furze-fovcied bank anri ditclr; 
V'-hich fortified the captain’s dwelling lie could hear voices 
within, signifying that ofierations had been aln;ady 
begun. At the side-entrance gate be stopped and looked 
over. 

Half a dozen able-bodied men tvere standing in a line, 
from the vrell-mouth, holding a rope which passeil over the 
well-roller into the depths bcloiv. Fairway, with a piece 
o: smaller rope round his body, made fast, to one of the 
.standard.s, to guard against accidents, was leaning over the 
opiening, his r^ht hand clasping the \'ertical rope tliat 
descended into the well. 

^ Now, silence, folks,’ .said Fairway. 

The talking ceased, and Fairway gave a circular motion 
to the rope as if he were stirring batter. At the end of a 
minute a dull splashing rei'erberated from the bottom of 
the well ; the helical twist he had imparted to ihe rope 
had reached the grapnel below. 

‘ Haul ! ’ said Fairway j and the men wdio held tiic rope 
began to gather it over the ’wlieeL 

‘ I tliink we’ve got sonimat,’ said one of the haulers-in, 

' Then pull steady,’ said Fairway. 

They gathered up more and more, till a regular dripping 
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■•nfco I'be v.’c'f f'ouifj be iieard below. It grew smartei* with 
ini're;:;'ing Iieight of the bucket;, ar.d presontiy a 
‘lur.c.'jT.'.l fifty feet of rope had been pulled in. 

th'-n lit a lantern, tied it to another coiTp and 
'if-yrsn u'/vs'i.rijg it iiito the well beside the iinst. Clyin 
c.ir.'i,; IcTAard and lor^bod down. Strange buinid Icav<'.S;, 
vdiifl'i izncu’ uofiiing of tue seasons of the year, and quaint- 
ih'U lin'd iuosbcs were revealed on the well-side as the 
i.intorn de.scoriderl ; till its rays fell upon a confused mass 
oi riipe a-iu bucket dangling in the danlq dark air. 

' Vv'c’vc idiiy got en i.iy the edge of the hoop— steadyq 
Ood’s sake 1 ^ sidJ Fairway. 

Tlu;)- puiiod vviiJii the greatest gentleness, till tiie wet 
bucket; appeared about, two yards below them, like a dead 
fii'.-nd coisio til earth again. Three or four hands were 
Sirett-hen ou-l, tlic-ii jerk went the rope, whirz went the 
vrliccl, Llie two forciuiist haulers fell backward, tiie beating 
of a, hilling liody rvas heard, receding down the .sides of 
the v/eil, arid a tijnnderou.s uproar a.ro.se at the bottom. 
The bucket was gone again. 

“ JJarnr; the bucket i '* said Fairway. 

‘ I.t'cwer again," .said Sam. 

‘ I’m as .as a ram’s horn stooping so long,’ said 
iminva}', jifan'ding up and stretching himself till his joints 

creaked. 

‘ Rest a few mir;utc.s, Timothy,’ said Yeobriglit. ' I'll 

take your place.’ 

'T'’'se griijjnel was .ag.aiii lowered. Its smast impact 
upon the disl.-mt water reached their ears like a kiss, 
whc.r(;upo_n Wiobnght knelt down, and leaning over the 
Well b-i'cpu't drugging the grapnel round and routid as 
Fairway hca! done. 

‘ 'i'ic a roixj round him — it is dangerous ! ’ cried a soft 
and auxiou,s voice somewhere above them. 

Everybody turned. The speaker was a wonian, gazing 
down upon the group from an upper window, whose panes 
blazed iii the ruddy glare from the west. I.ItT lips were 
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pai'tocl and she appeared for the i-nonient to forgot where 
she was. 

Tile rope was accordingly tied round his Wiiist. ruid tlic 
vror];:: proceeded. At the next Ixiul Llie iveigiit ivas not 
lieavy^ and it was discovered that they had only secured a 
Ci'ul iif the rope detached from buc kc t, I'he langied 

mass I'v'us thrown into the background, Ifurnplrrey took 
Ycoindght.’s place, and the grapnel was lowered again. 

Yeobriglit retired to the hicap of recovered rope in a 
meditatii'e mood. Of the iilenlity notween the lady's 
voice and that of the melancholy rnummer he had not a 
moment’s doubt, ' How thoughtful of iier ! ’ he said to 


Eufctuc.'ia, who had reddened wlien .she perceivod the 
effect of her exclamation upon the group below, tvas no 
longer to be seen at the window, though Ycobrig-Ici; 
scanned it wistfully. While he stood there the men at. 
the vreil succeeded in getting up the bucket without a 
mishap. One of them then went to inquire for the 
captainj to learn what orders he wished to give for mending 
the well-tackle. The captain proved to be away from 
homo ; and Sustacia appeared, at the door and came out. 
She had lap.sed into an easy and dignified calm, far re- 
moved from the intensity of life in her words of solicitude 
for Cl jmi’s safety. 

” Will it be possible to draw water here to-night ? ’ she 
mquired. 

‘ No, miss ; the bottom of the bucket is clean knocked 
out. And as we can do no more now we’li leave off, and 
come again to-morrow morning.’ 

‘ No water,’ she murmured, turning away. 

' I can send yon up some from Blooms-End,’ said Clym, 
coming forward and raising his hat as the men retired. 

Yeobriglit and Eustacia looked at each other for one 
instant, as if each had in mind those few' moments during 
whicii. a certain, moonlight scene was common to both. 
With the glance the cairn fixity of her features sublimed 
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L-;en to iin expression of refineraent and Nvarmth ,t 
ike garisli noon rising to the dignity of sunset in a 
if seconds. . ■ ■ ■ 

liiduk you : it wiil hardly be neccssarv/ she r 
' But if you have no water ? ■’ 

‘ Well, it is v.'hat I coll r 
ud lifting her long-lashed ey 
■eric requiring consideration, 
water cnou 


10 water/ she said, blushing, 
■elids as if to lift them were a 
^ But my grandfather calls 
_,h. BlI show you what I mean.’ 
hhe mo^-ed away a few yard.s, and Clyra followed. 
wJuTi idle rcn.ched the corner of the ondosiim, wliere the 
f;U‘}j.s vrvrc ioriiied for mounting the boundary bank, she 
sprang up with, a lightness which seemed strange after 
iier nstiess movement: towards the well. It incidentady 
showeci tnat iier apparent languor did not arise from lack 
of'iorce. ' . 

Clym ascended behind her, and noticed a circular burnt 
patch at the tojj of the bank. ‘ Ashes ? ’ he said. 

iruu Eustacia. ‘ We had a little bonfire here last 

1 nth of^hsoveraber, and those are the marks of it.’ 

On that spot had stood the fire she had kindled to 
attract \l/jldcve, 

^ 1 hat’s the only kind of water we have/ she continued 

pool, which lay on the outside of 
le lank iike the white of an eye without its pupil. The 
stone fell with a flounce, but no Wildeve appeared on the 
Otiiei side, as on a previous occasion there. ' Mv erand- 
father says he lived for more than twenty years at sea on 
water iwice as harl as that,’ she went on, ^ and consider.' 
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for spring-water/ he said^ after a silence. ‘ Bat since 
2/011 don’t like this in the pond. Til try to get you sonic 
myseK.'* Be went back to the well. YeS; I Lhiuk I couki 
do it by tying on this pail.' 

‘ Butj since T would not trouble the men to get it; I 
cannot in conscience let jmu." 

‘ 1 don’t mind the trouble at all.’ 

He mede fast the pail to the long coil of rope, put It 
over the wheel, and allowed it to descend by letting the 
I'ope slip through his hands. Before it had gone far, 
however, lie checked it. 

‘ I must make fast the end first, or wc may lose the 
whole/ he said to Eustacia, who had drawn near. ‘ tiould 
you hold this a moment, while I do it — or shall I call your 
servant ? ’ 

‘ I can hold it/ said Eustacia ; and he 'placed the 
rope in her hands, going then to search for the end. 

‘ 1 suppose I may let it slip dow'n ? ’ she inquii'ed. 

‘ I would advise you not to let it go far/ said Clym. 
^ It Vvdll get much heavier, you will find.’ 

However, Eustacia had begun, to pay out. While he 
w'as tying she cried, ‘ I cannot stop it I ’ 

Clym ran to her side, and found he could only check 
the rope by twdsting the loose part round the upright post, 
wheti it stopped with a jerk. ‘ Has it hurt you ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ she replied. 

* Very much ? ’ 

‘ Mo ; I think not.’ She opened her hands. One of 
them was bleeding ; the rope had dragged oft the skin. 
Eustacia wrapped it in her handkerchief. 

‘ You should have let go,’ said Yeobright. ' \Vhy 
didn’t you ? ’ 

' You said I was to hold on, . . . This is the second 
time I have been wounded to-day.’ 

' Ah, yes ; I have heard of it. I blush for my native 
Egdon. Was it a serious injury you .received in church, 
Miss Vye ? ’ 
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j iiiicli ;in abiiDcIance of sympathy in Clym's 
Eustaoia slowly drew up her sleeve and dis- 
-si lOfirul U'hitc arm. A bright red spot appeared 
.'jocrdi surface, like a ruby on Parian, marble, 
ro it is,’ she said, putting her finger against the 


* It u’.ar. dastardly of the woman/ said Gym. * Will 
not. Captai.u \'ye get her punished ? ’ 

' He is gone from iiome on that very business. I did 
not know that 1 had sudi a magic reputation.’ 

‘ And you fainted ? ’ said Gym, looking at the scarlet 
little puncture as if he would like to kiss it and make 
it well. . 

‘ VeSj it frightened me. I had not been to church for 
a long time. And now I shall not go again for ever so 
long- — perhaps never. I cannot face their eyes after this. 
Don’t you think it dreadfully humiliating ? I wished I 
was dead for hours after, but I don’t mind now,’ 

*' I have come to clean away these cobwebs/ said Yeo- 
bright. ‘ Would you like to help me — by high class 
teaching ? We might benefit them much.’ 

‘ I don’t feel quite anxious to. I have not much love 
for my fellow-creatures. Sometimes I quite hate them.’ 

‘ Still I thinlc that if you were to hear my scheme you 
nnght take an interest in it. There is no use in hating 
peoffie — if you hate anything^, you should hate what 
p.roduce(i them.’ 

M')o you mean Nature? I hate her already. But I 
shall be glad to hear your scheme at any time,’ 

The situation liad now worked itself out^ and the 
next natural thing was for them to part. Gym knew 
tliis well enough^ and .Eustacia made a move of conclusion ; 

he loukcd at her as if he had one word more to say. 
i’erhaps if he had not lived in Paris it would never have 
been uttered. 

‘V/e have met before/ he said, regarding her with 
rather more interest than was necessary. 
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looi^ "*'» ^ '■qT«ed, stiil 

‘ But I may think what I hku ' 

; ' , ‘Yes.’- V ■■ ■ ■ 

^ You are lonely here/ 

' ^ cannot endure the heath, except In its purple sta-on 
-Jie heath is a cruel taskmaster to me ’ 

; Can >mu say so ? ’ he asked. ‘ To' my mind it is mos^- 
exhilarating, and slrengtliening, and soothing. ] vronld 
.ather live on these hills than anywhere else in the wovlV-’ 

to dra/’"’ ^ 

tlierr''"Yo^r,''' ^ stone just out 

• - c tiircw a pebble m the direction simiified ‘ Do 

you often go to see it ? ’ i.u 

;i was not even aivare that there existed any such 
ainous Druidical stone. I am aware that there are 
Boulevards in Paris.’ ® 

Yeobright looked thoughtfully on the ground. ‘That 
means much/ he said, 

•' It does indeed,’ said Eustacia. 

bus^Tve^ve ^ 
for that.’^ ^ ^ 

T ^ I\rr. I’eobright 

will go indoors and plaster my wounded hand.’ 

I hey separated, and Eustacia vanished in the in- 
creasing shade. She seemed full of many things Her 

tta/atef’T u 7* “y discover till »me 
time after. Dunng his walk home his most mtc!li..il,le 

section was that his scheme had somehow become S 
herk A boautifu woman liad been intertwined with it. 

On reaching the hou.se he went up to the room which 

the earning m unpacking his books from the bo.xe.s and 
.Hanging them on shelves. From another box he drew 
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a infmp a-.ul a can of oil. He trimmed the lampj arranged 
his ■able, and said, ‘ Now, I am, ready to begin.’ 

He f..!sc early the next morning, read two hours before 
riVca]-.Ui,sf: l)y the light of his lamp — read all the morning, 
c.li ;hc afternoon. Just when the sun was going down 
i'lis eccs felt weary, and he leant back in his chair. 

His room overlooked the front of the premises and the 
valley of the heath beyond. The lowest beams of the 
winter sun threw the shadow of the house over the palings, 
across the grass margin, of the heath, and far up the vale, 
W'here the chimney outlines and those of the surrounding 
irec-tcjps stretched forth in long dark prongs. Having 
been seated at work all day, lie decided to take a turn upon 
tiie hills before it got dark : and, going out forthwith, he 
struck across the heath towards Mistover. 

It was an hour and a half later when he again appeared 
at the garden gate. The shutters of the house were 
closed, and Christian Can tie, who had been wheeling 
manure about the garden all day, had gone home. On 
entvering he found that his mother, after w^aiting a long 
time for him, had finished her meal. 

‘ Where have you been, Ciym ? ’ she immediately said. 
Wh}'- didn’t you tell me that you were going aw'ay at 
this time ’ 

^ I have been on the heath.’ 

^ You 11 meet ISustacia Vye if jmu go up there.’ 

Ciyrn pau.sed a minute. ‘ Yes, I met her this evening,’ 
he said, as though it were spoken under the sheer irecessity 
oi' preservirtjg honesty. 

' f wondered if you iiad.’ 

* It was no appointment.’ 

” No : such meetings never are.’ 

“ Tut you are not angry, mother ? ’ 

‘ I can liardly say that I am not. Angry .? No. But 
when I consider the usual nature of the drag which causes 
men of promise to disappoint the world I feel uneasy.’ 
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‘Yon desen'e credit for the feeling, mother. Bui: I 
can assure you that you need not be. disturbed by it on rny 
accouiitd 

‘ 'tVheri I think of you and jX'ur nuvr crutc'bets." said 
j'lli't}. S', eooright^ with some emphasis, j naturally dosi’t 
feel so comfortable as I diil a tweireinontli ago. It is 
incredible to me that a man accustomed to the atinj,cti\’e 
svoraen of Paris and elsewhere siiould he so easily worked 
upon by a girl in a heath* You could just as well hav(i 
walked another wayJ 

‘ I had been studying all day.’ 

‘ VVeil. yes,’ she added more hopefully, ‘ I have 'Occn 
thinking that you miglit get on as a sciioolma.stc'r^ ana 
I'isc that wT!,y, since you really arc determined to irate tlie 
coarse you tvere pursuing.’ 

Yeobright was unwilling to disiurl) this idea, though 
his scheme was far enough removed from one vYhereiu 
the education of youth should he made a mere c.liannel 
ol social ascent. He had no desires of that sort, lie 
had reached the stage in a young man’s life v/hen tlie 
grirnness of the general human sitiuition fir,5t bcionnes 
clear ; and the realization of this causes ambition to halt 
awhile. In France it is not uncustomary to commit 
suicide at this stage ; in England we do much better, or 
much worse, as the case may be. 

The love between the young man and lii.s mother wm.s 
strangely invisible now. Of love it may be said, tlic 
less earthly the less demonstrative. In its absolutely in- 
destructible form it reaches a profundity in which all 
exhibition of itself is painful. It was so with these. Had 
conversations between tltcin been overheard, people 
would har-e said, ‘ How cold they arc to each other i ’ 

His theory and his wishes abimt devoting his future 
to teachirsg had made an impression on Hfrs. Ycobrigirfc, 
Indeed, how could it be otherwise wb.on he was a part of 
her — when their discourses were as if carried on between 
the right and the left hands of the .same body ? lie had 
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despaired of reaching her by argument ; and ifc war 
i;lin-.nst as a ciiscoveiy to him that he could reach her by a 
magnetism v4iich was as superior to '. words as words are 
to yells. 

Si-r.-mgely en‘iugh he began to feel now that it would 
not I'ji; hard io persuade her who was his best friend 
that coaJprir;!,ti^■e poverty was essentially the higher course 
fi>r iiiiip as to reconcile to his feelings the act of persuading 
hicr. Ihom every provident point. of view his mother wiis 
so undoui)tediy right, that he was not without a sickness 
of 'heart in ui! ding he could shake her. 

She Jiad a siugular insight into life, considering that 
she fiad never mixed with it. There, are instances of 
p;;rnons whij, without clear ideas of the things they criticize, 
hm.'c yet hud clear ideas pf the relations of those things, 
niacklock,, a. poet 'blind from his birth,;, could describe 
vi-'-ual oi-ijccts with accuracy ; Professor. 'Sanderson, who 
was also iflinrl, gave excellent leptures;., on colour, and 
taught others tire Llwoiy of ideas ..Which had and he 
had not. In the social sphere these gifted ones are mostly 
wuniea ; they ca.ri watch a world which they never saw, 
and estimate forces of which they have onh)- heard. We 


What was the great work! to Mrs. Yeobright? A 
rfraltiti:ide whose tendencies could be perceived, though 
not its es5cnc(,.-.;5. Communities were.^seen by her as from 
a distance: she saw them as we. see the throngs v/hich 
cover the s/an vases of Sallaert, Van Alsloot, and oCners of 
that fschool — vast masses of beings, jostling, zigzagging, 
and processioning in definite directions, but rvhose features 
arc indistinguishable by the very comprehensiveness of 
the view. 

One could see that, as far as it had gone, her life was*- 
very complete ori its reflective side. The philosophy of 
l.er nature, and its limitation by circumstances, was 
almost written in Iier movements. They had a majestic 
foundation, though tlic}^ were far from being majestic; 
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and they had a groundwork of assuranc'c, but tliey tvert 


assured. As her 


V'i'alk had bocoruf 


deadened by time, so bad her natural pride oi life bec-i; 
hijidercd in its blooming by ])er necessities. 

Tiu; next slight toiicli in the sba]:>ing of Clyiu's destin’i: 
occurred a few days after. A harrow vms opt'.ned on thr 
heath, and 'Yeobright attended the operation, remainin.a 
asvay from his study during several hours. In thu; after- 
noon Christian returned from a journey in tlic same 
direction, and Mrs. Yeobright questioned him, 

‘ They have dug a hole, and they hnva found things like 
flower-pots upside down, Mis'ess Yeobright ; aird inside 
these be real charnel hones. They have carried 'em off to 
rnor/s houses ; but I shouldn't like to sleep wln'ro tlk-y 
will bide. Dead folks ha\’e been known tc( come aiui 
claim their own. Mr. Yeobright liad got one pot of 
bones, and was going to bring '’em home — real skellingt'on 
bones— -but ’twas ordered otheinvise. You’ll be reJire.'ed 
to hear that he gave away his, pot and all, on second 
thouglus ; and a blessed thing for yc, Mis’ess Yeobright, 
considering the wind o’ nights.’ 

‘ Gave it away ? ’ 

■Yes. To Miss Vye. She has a cannibal taste for 
such churchyard furniture seemingly.’ 

* Idiss Vye was there too ? ’ 

^ Ay, ’a b’lieve she tvas.’ 

\Yhen Clym came home, which was sirortly after, his 
mother said, in a curious tone, ' The urn you had meant 
for me you gave awa5o’ 

Yeobright made no reply ; the current of her feeling 
was too pronounced to admit it. 

The early weeks of the year passed on, Y«n"tbvigj]t 
-certainly studied at home, but lie also rvalked much 
abroad, and the direction of his walk was always towu.rds 
some point of a line between Mistover and Rainharrow. 

The month of March arrived, and the heath showed its 
first faint signs of awakening from winter trance. The 
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fi\va,;>;enin:i- wris nlmast Feline in its stealthiness. The. pool 
ontsidc The baiik by Eustacia’s dwelling, which seemed as 
clci-d and uesaIn.Le as ever to an observer who moved and 
made noi,so.s in his observation, would gradually disclose 
a stare oF groat animation when silently watched awhile. 
A Liuvid amiinu] world had come to life for the seasoii. 
Tittle tadpoles a.nd efts began to bubble up through the 
vralcr, and to race along heneath it ; toads made noises 
like, very young ducks, and adr^anced to the margin in 
twos and throes ; overhead, bumble-bees flew liither and 
thither in the thickening light, their drone coming and 
going like the sound of a gong. 

On an evening such as this Yeobright descended into 
tfie Blooms- End valley from beside that very pool, vdtere 
ire Itad been standing with another person quite .silently 
and quite long enough to hear all this puny stir of resur- 
rection in nature ; yet he had not heard it. His waJIc 
was rapid as he came down, and he went with a springy 
tread. Before entering upon his mother’s premises he 
stopped and breathed. The light which shone forth on 
him from the window revealed that his face was flushed 
and his eye briglrt. What it did not show w'as something 
which lingered upon his lips like a seal set there. The 
abiding presence of this impress was so real that he hardly 
dared to enter the house, for it seemed as if his mother 
migfit say, ‘ What red spot is that glowing upon your 
mouth so vividl_y ? ’ 

But he entert;d soon after. The tea was ready, and he 
sat down opiposite hi.s mother. She did not speak many 
words ; and as for him, something had been just done 
and some words had been just said on the hill which 
prevented him from beginning a desultory chat. His 
mother’s taciturnity was not without ominousness, but he 
appeared not to care. He knew why she said so little, 
but lie ciould not remove the cause of her bearing towards 
him. These half-siient sittings were far from uncommon 
witii them now. At last Yeobright made a beginning of 
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wb.at was intended to strike at the whole rof>t of c'ne 
matter, 

‘ 3five days have we sat like this at meals with scarce] e 
a word. What’s the use of it^ ruoiher ? ’ 

"None/ said shcj in a heart-swollen tone. '' P.ut there 
is only too good a reason.’ 

‘Not when^you kiiovr all. I have ])cen waatinjr :o 
speak about this, and I am glad the subject is !''Luun. ''i'hc 
reason, of course, is liustacia Vye. Well, I coniVss [ hcae 
scenjier lately, and have seen her a good many [imt's.’ 

‘Yes, yes; and I know what that amounts to. It 
troubles me, Gym, You are wasting your life here ; anri 
it is solely on account of her. If it hud not been foz- dial 
iroraan you would never have entertained this teachiiv/ 
scheme at all.’ 

Gym looked hard at Ins mother. ‘ You know that is 
not it,’ he said. 

‘ Well, I Icnow you had decided to attempt it before 
}ou sazt net , but that would have ended in intentions. It 
^as vei}’’ well to talk of, but ridiculous to put in practieei 
X fully expected that in the course of a month or two vou 
would have seen the folly of such self-sacrifice, and wo'ukl 
have been by this time back again to Paris m some 
business or other. I can understand objections to the 
diamond trade— I really was thinking that it might be 
inadequate to the life of a man like you even though it 
might have made you a millionaire. But now I see\r)w 
mistaken yon are about this girl I doubt if you could be 
correct about other things,’ 

‘ IIow am I mistaken in her ? ’ 

She is lazy and dissatisfied. But that is not all of it. 
Supposing her to be as good a woman as any you can 
find, which slio certainly is not, why do you wisli to 
connect yourself with anybody at present ? ’ 

‘ Well, there are practical reasons,’ Gym began, and 
then almost broke oft* under an overpowering sense of tiie 
weight of argument which could be brought against his 
• ; . , _ ' 226 
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mutriui in a bt»arding-schooL I candidly owi that I hare 
riiodified my views a little^ in deference to you ; and it 
sliotild satisfy you. I no longer adhere to my intention 
of giving with rny own moutli rudimentary education to 
ti'ic I'Owcst class. J can do better. I can establish a good 
priv'ave school for farmers’ sons^ and without stopping the 
scht>ul I can manage to pass examinations. By this means^, 


discreet, Hardly a maXernal heart withm the four seas 


uati day tor you ivhen you ftrst set eyes on her. And 
youi' scheme is merely a castle in the air built on purpose 
to justify this folly which has seized you^, and to salve 
your conscience t,in the irrational situation you are in.’ 

‘ oiotlier, t[ia.t’s jiot true,’ he firmly answered. 

‘ ('at) you maintain that J sit and tell untruthSj when 
all 1 wtslt to flo is to sti'v't; you from sorrow ? h'or shame, 
( lym i but it Is nil through tlia,t woman--- a hussy ! ’ 
(lym reddened like fire and rose. Tic plarxid his hand 
UT>on his mother’s shoulder and said, in a tone which hung 
strangely between entreaty and command, ‘ I won’t hear 
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AN HOUR OF BLISS AND 

MANY HOURS OF SADNESS 


1. P'R nc;-;t flay vfas guoomy enough at ]51oomS“End. 
'-I'c'forjghr rerniiiued in liis study, sitting over the open 
hook? ; in;!, liic vojrk of those hours was miserably scant. 
l>.'Ler!:u!\(!(i that: tiiere; should be nothing in his conduct 
tovciiTis Ids mother resembling sullemiess, he liad occa- 
s’una.ily pprdien to her on passing matters, and -would take 
no uutioc of the brevity of her replies. With the .same 
ivsob.o 'to keefj up a sliovv of conversation he said, alxmt 
s-.ov>:n o'’cif>ck in ti'ic evening, ‘ There’s aii eclipse of the 
mnori to-night, i run going out to see it.’ And, putting 
rm !u.i o's'erconr,, he hifr her, 

'.f'iic lo,'.' Tiic'on was not as yet visible from the front 
ra- tiio n-'-nsi', asid Yeol.'right climbed out of the valle)’- 
until ii'.r in the full flood of her light. But even 

iiow lie vr.dked on, and his steps were in the cllrocLion of 

'Rainbarrow. 

.Ill half iin hour lic stood at the top. The sky was 
f'li-ar from verge to verg-e, and the moon flung her rays over 
the whnhb heath, but without sensibly lighting it, except 
^vhere patiis and vratcr-eourscs had laid bare the white 
ilirhs and glistening quartz sand, w.hich made streaks upon 
the general shade. After standing awhile he stooped and 
felt the heai-.iier. It was dry, and he flung hiimself down 
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’sipon^the barrow, his face towaj'ds the ir 
pacted a small image of herseii in 
iJo had often come up here wit 
to his raother; but this was th 
bc-tm ostensibly frank as to his purpns 
cealiug it. It was a moral situation which 
earhcr, bo could hardly ]• 
retunii.ng- to labour hi this ; 
pa. ted an escape from tlie 
yct behold they 
longed to be in some world wIk.. 
not the only recognized form of progress- 
have been the { 

S3l\'nr\^ globe then shinii-.j^ 
over the length and breadth of the't 

over the Bay of Rainbows 

Ocean of Storms, the Luke of Dream: 
Plains, and the wondrous i d. 

•f-sit hnn.self to be voyaging bod 
standing on its hollow hills, 1::. , „ 
mg its vales and old sea bottoiiis 
of its craters.'; ■ 

^ While he watched the far-rc-m 
stain grew into being on the lower vei 
begun. This marked a preconcertec 
remote celestial phenomenon had 
sublunary service as a lover’s signal, 
hew bach to earth at the sight ; he a 
snd listened. Minute after minute i 
ten minutes passed, and the shadow 
ceptibly Widened. He heard a ru, 


Is the moon, which de- 
jach of his eyes, 
lout stating his purpose 
le first time that he had 
while reall}/ con- 
. 1 , three months 
o’; credited of hiniseli. In 
-..s seqi.iastercd spot iie had antid- 
cnahng of social nooessitie.s • 
were uere also. More than m’er ho 
icrc personal ambition was 
■such, Derhaps 
case at some time or other in the 
ng upon him. iiis eye travelled 
distant country— 
ws, the sombre Sea of Crises, the 
ts, the vast 
Ping Mountains— till he 
lily through its wild 
traversing its deserts, d( 

, or mounting to till 
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uoticn liad less tfian three months brought 


-• remained i.nng i^iihout a single utterance, foi- no 
coiiid re;ich tlio level of their condition : vrords 
tfu; rusty implements of a by-gone barbarous epoch, 
; TO iie cte’^casiunujiy tolerated. ^ 

s.'!;,an K) wonder vvhy you did not come/ said Yeo- 
V'.d-.en slie iiod withdrawn a little from In's embrace. 
I ftaid ten minutes after the first mark of shade on 
oj the moon ; and tliat’s what it i.s now.' 

'i. ii-t US only thml: that here we are.’ 

• holding eovdi other’s hand, they were again 
■nu riiu shadow on the moon’s disc grew a little 


.r ihats oecaiise you occu[ 
rourseli to rny a.bsence. To me,^ 
s i’-een like liinng under stagnant 
rather bear tediousness, dear, 
hort by such means as have 


ou have been thiriking 


way 


t rnati wish Lliac, and yet love on ? No, 
'Omen cannot.’ ■ 

T.ci I aia} liave thought, one thing is 
>ye you--past ail_ compass and description. 
jpiy'‘-'^SiVL-ness I, who have never before 
^ pioasant pressing fancy for any woman I 
yr.i me look right into your moonlit face, 
u y line and curve in it ! Only a few hair- 
thc difference between this face and faces 
ny times before I knew you ; yet what a 
nhcrcuce lieLw'een everything and nothmo- 


and 
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at all. One iuncl'i on that mouth again ! thci'e_, 
tlifirey and there. Your eyes seem heavy Eustacia.^ 

: .No, it is my general way of looking. I think it arises 
frCfU>, lii}’ fct-iing sometimes an agonizing pity for myself 
thoc I ever was born.’ 

■' You don’t fcf'l ii now ? ’ 

Yno, Yet .1 know that v,e shall not love like this 
always. Motliing can ensare the coiitinurarco of love, it 
will evaporate like a spirit, ansi so I feel full of fears.’ 

‘ You need not.’ 

‘Ah, you don’t knon. You hiive seen move than J, 
and have been into cities and amoiig people that 1 ha\'e 
onl)' heard of, and have lived more years than 1 ; hut vut 
T am older at this tlian yovu 1 loved another mai) once, 
and now I love you.’ 

‘ In God’s mercy don’t talk so, Eiistacia ! ’ 

‘ But I do not think I shall be the one who VvCaries first. 
It will, I fear, end in this w'ay : your mother will find out 
that you meet me, and she will influence you against me ! ’ 

‘ That can never be. She knows of these meetings 
already,’ 

‘ And she speaks against me ? ’ 

‘ I will not say.’ 

‘ There, go away ! Obey her. I shall ruin you. Tt is 
foolish of you to nw^et me liJce this. Kiss me, and go away 
for ever. For ever-— do you hear i’ — for ever I ’ 

‘ Not 1.’ 

‘ It is your only chemce. Many a man’s love has been 
a curse to him.’ 

‘You are desperate, full of fancies, and wilful; and 
you misunderstand. I have an additional reason for 
seeing you to-night besides love of you. FMr though, 
unlike you, 1 feel our affection may be eternal, I feel with 
you in this, that our presimt mode of existence cannot 
last.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’tis your mother. Yes, that’s it ! I knew it.’ 

‘ Never mind what it is. Believe this, I cannot let 
2^3 



myself lose 5^ou. . I„miist .have you always with me. This, 
evening i do uoL- like to let }-ou go. I'here is oiih? 
one cui'c for tMs anxiety^ dearest — you must be. my wife.'’ 

Siie started : then endeavoured to say calmlyj * Cynics 
say that cures the anxiety by airing the love.' 

"*■ but you must answer me. Shall I claim you .some 
da y-“I don’t mean at once ? * 

• I must thirik/ Kustacia murraureJ. *' At present 
speak of Paris to me. Is there any place like it on earth ? ’ 

' .It U very beaHtiruL But will you be mine ? ’ 

'■ i will be nobody elsc’s in the world — does that satisfy 
you ? ’ 

‘ Ves, for the present.’ 

Now tell me of the TuilerieSj and the Louvre/ she 
cojitinued evasively. 

I hate talking of Paris ! Well, I remember one sunny 
room in the I.ouvre which would make a fitting place for 
you to live in, — the Galerie d’ Apollon. Its windows are 
mainly east ; and in the early morning, when the sun is 
bright, the whole apartment is in a perfect blaze of splen- 
dour. The rays bristle and dart from the encrustations 
of gilding to the magnificent inlaid coffers, from the coffers 
to the gold and silver plate, from the plate to the jeiveis 
and prci'rious .stones, from these to the enamels, till thex'e 
is ri perfect r-itwvirli oi light which quite dazzles the eye. 

k}ut now', .--Ijout our marriage ’ 

' .\nJ \koaiiies — ti'.e King’s Gallery is some such 
gorgeous room, is it not ? ’ 

"i es. Bat W'liat’s the u.se of talking of gorgeous 
rcroms ? Tfy the way, the Little Trianon woulfl suit us 
bijautifully to live in, and you might walk in the gardens 
in the mormiight and think ymu were in some English 
shrui)l.iciy : it is kud nut in English fashion.’ 

' 1 should bate to think that ! 

' Then you could keep to the lawn in front of the 
Grand Palace. Ail about there you would doubtless feci 
in a world of historical romance.’ 
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ile went oiij, since it was all new to her, and desciThed 
Fontainebleau, St, Cloud, the Bois, and many otb.er 
familiar ]}aunLs of tlie Parisians ; till she said 

■ When used you to go to these places ? ’ 

‘ On Sundays.’ 

‘ Ah, yes. 1 dislike English Sundays. I-Tou' 1 shoiiLi 
ciiirne in witli their manners o>’er there 1 Dear 
you’ll go back again. ? ’ 

C'lyai .shook his head, and looked at the eclipse. 

‘ Jf you’ll go back again I’ll — be something,’ she said 
tenderly, putting her head near his breast. ‘ If you’ll 
agree I’ll give my promise, without making you wait a 
minute longer.’ 

‘ How extraordinary that you and my mother shotild 
be of one niind about this ! ’ said Yeobright. ‘ I have 
vowed not to go back, Eustacia. It is not the place 1 
dislike ; it is the occupation.’ 

‘ .But you can go in some other capacity.’ 

' No. Besides, it would interfere with my scheme. 
Don’t press that, Eustacia. Will you maixy me ? ’ 

‘ I cannot tell.’ 

‘ Now — never mind Paris it is no better than other 
spots. Promise, sweet ! ’ 

‘ You will never adhere to your education plan, I am 
quite sure ; and then it will be all right fur me ; and so I 
promise to be yours for ever and ever.’ 

Clym brought her face tow'ards his by a gentle pressure 
of the hand, and kissed her. 

‘ Ah ! but you don’t know what you have got in me,’ 
she said. ‘ Sometimes I think there is not that in Eustacia 
Vye which will make a good homespun wife. Well, let it 
go — ^sce how our time is slipping, slipping, slipping ! ’ Sire 
pointed towards the half eclipsed moon. 

Y ou arc loo mournful.’ 

‘ No. Only I dread to think of anything beyond tlie 
pre,sent. What is, we know. We are together iiuvr, and 
it is unknown how long we shall be so : the unknown 
334 
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itbvays fills my mind with terrible possibilities, even when 
f may reasonably expect it to. be cheerful. . . . Clym, the 
edip.sfd moonlight shines upon your face with a strange 
f.r-v igii c-.ilour, and shov/s its shape as if it were cut out in 
That means that you should be doing. better things 


‘ You are ambitious, Eustacia — no, not exactly am- 
lutious, luxurious. I ought to be of the same vein, to make 
you 2iapp3’, I suppose. And yet, far from that, I could 
live atul die in a hermitage here, with proper work to do.’ 

’i'lu.re was that in his tone which implied distrust of 
his position as a solicitous lover, a doubt if he were acting 
fairly towards one whose tastes touched his own only at 
rare and infrequent points. She saw his meaning, and 
whispered, in a low, full accent of eager assurance, ‘ Don’t 
mistake rne, (Tym : though I should like Paris, I love you 
for yourself alone. To be your wife and live in Paris 'would 
be heaven to me ) but I would rather live with you in a 
hermitage here than not be yours at all. It is gain to me 
either way, and very great gain. There’s my too candid 
confession.’ 

‘ Spoken like a woman. And iio’w I must soon leave 
you. ITl walk with you towards your house. 

‘ But must you go home yet ? ’ she asked. ‘ Yes, the 
snnd has near!}- slipped away, I see, and the eclipse is 
creeping on more and more. Don’t go yet ! Stop till 
L'iie hour has run itself out ; then I 'will not press you any 
juure. \ou will go home and sleep well ; I keep .sighing 
in. my sleep ! Do you ever dream of me ? ’ 

" 1 cjinuot recollect a clear dream of you.’ 

‘ I see your fact: in every scene of my dreams, and hear 
;;v-ui\r voice in every sound. I wish 1 did not. It is too 
maeJi hat i leel. They say such love never lasts. But 
it nmst ! And yet once, I remember, I saw an officer of 
the llii.'isars lide down the street at Budmouth, and 
tliougi.' he was a total stranger and never spoke to me, I 
him till I thought I should really die of love — but 
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I didn’t 

, die, and 

at last 

I left off caring f 

■>r him. iJnvi’ 

terrible 

it would 

be if a 

time should come 

when I could 

not lo\'C 

i 5mu, my 

Clym ! • 



' Phi 

ise don’t 

say such reckless things. 

When v.'c !>.;e 

such a 

time at hand w''e 

will say, “ I ha\ i 

i ouliiv<.d r.'iy 


faith and purpose/’ end die. There, the hour has expiivd : 
now let us walk on.’ 

Hand in hand they vreut along the path towards 
Mistover. When they were near the house lie said. ‘It 
is too late for me to sec your grandfather to-nighi. ]>o 
you think he will object to it ? ’ 

‘ I will speak to him. I am so accustomed to be my 
own mistrcs.s that it did not occur to me that we sltould 
have to ask him.’ 

Then they lingeringly separated, and Gym descended 
towards Blooms-End. 

And as he walked further and further from the charmed 
atmosphere of his Olympian girl his face grew sad with a 
new sort of sadness. A perception of the dilemma in 
which his love had placed him came back in full force. ].n 
spite of Eustacia’s apparent willingness to wait through 
the period of an unpromising engagement, till he should 
be established in his new pursuit, he could not but perceive 
at moments that she loved him rather as a visitant from 
a gay world to which she rightly belonged than as a man 
with a purpose opposed to that recent past of his which so 
interested her. Often at their meetings a w'ord or a sigh 
escaped her. It meant that, though .she made no condi- 
tions as to his return to the French capital, this w-as wliat 
she secretly longed for in the event of marriage ; and it 
robbed him of many an otherwise pleasant hour. Along 
with that came the widening breach between himself 
and his mother. Whenever any little o('currcnce had 
brought into more prominence than usual the di.sappoint- 
ment that he. was causing her it had sent him on lone 
and moody walks ; or he was kept awake a great part of 
the night by the turmoil of spirit which such a recognition 
33^ 
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rr TuiTi. ^“eobright could only have been led to 
;;ce v.'ln-' a Knunri and worthy purpose this purpose of his 
v- '.;; oini '’v-nv little it was being affected by his devotion to 
lins;:=A'i;t. iiow differently would she regard him ! 

Thus as Ills sight grew accustomed to the first blinding 
halo kindied about him by love and beauty, Yeobright 
iugaa to percei\'c what a strait he was in. SonuTimes he 
wished tiiat he liad never known Eustacia, immediately 
t'i i'cirnct ti'ic wish as !)rutal. Three antagonistic growths 
hud to be kepi alive : his mother’s trust in him, his plan 
for becoming a teacher, and Enstacia’s happiness. His 
fervid nature could not affoz'd to relinquish one of these, 
tliough two of the three were as many as he could hope to 
preserve. Though Ins love was as chaste as that of 
]'’etrarch for his Laui'a, it had made fetters of what pre- 
viomsly was only a difficulty. A position which waas not 
too simple when he stood whole-hearted had become 
indescribably complicated by the addition of Eustacia. 
Just when liis mother was beginning to tolerate one 
.scheme he had introduced another still bitterer than the 
first, and the combination was more than she could bear. 
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AND A CRISIS ENSUES: 
■'V 

When Yeobnght was not witli Eustacia he was sittim. 
gtSsec^cy! ■^med on with the 

visi? to « ““raog 

the UnK of her face that soLthi^^S “ 

‘•'iP. , "? ™ engaged to be married.’ 

a very long tint“ ‘ “ “’“7 aot be.yet for 

tiJ.Vv'"'' m™'?' it «<« be yet for a very long ' 
tmu. ! \ ou will take her to Paris I sunnnQP ? ’ qk/ i 
with weary hopelessness. ' 

' i am not going back to Park’ 

‘ \Miat will you do with a wife, then ? ’ 

; Keqi a schooHn .Budrnouth., a.s [ ha've told you.’ 

mastlJf Hchool- 

oossildp ! special qualifications. Wii.at 

possible chance is there for such a,s you ? ’ 

there is no chance of getting rich. But udth my 
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of educationj v/hich is as new as it is true, I shuli 
d'c> ;i deal of good to my fellow-creatures.’ 

* Dreams, dreams ! If there, had been any system left 
to be invented they would have found it out at the uni- 
versities long before this time.’ 

‘‘ Never, mother. They cannot find it out, because 
their teachers don’t come in contact with the class which 
demands such a system — that is,, those who have had no 
preliminary training. My plan is one for instilling higli 
Imowiedge into empty minds without first cramming them 
with what has to be uncrammed again before true study 
begins,’ 

*' I might have believed you if you had kept 5murself 
free from entanglements ; but this woman — ^if she had 
been a good girl it would have been bad enough ; but 
being- ’ 

'' She is a good girl’ 

^ So you think. A Corfu bandmaster’s daughter I 
What has her life been ? Her surname even is not her 
true oned 

*' She is Captain Yye’s granddaughter, and her father 
merely took lier mother’s name. And she is a lady by 
instinct.’ 

‘ They call him “ captain,” but anybody is captain.’ 

‘ Me was in the iloyal Navy ! ’ 

‘ No doubt he has been to sea in some tub or other, 
■’•Vipv il'tesn’t he iou.k niter lier ? No lady would rove 
about tile heath at; a!i hours of the day and night a,s she 
does. But that's not all of it. There was something 
viucer belweeu lier and I'homasin’s liusband at one time — 
i am as .sum of it .as that I stand here.’ 

^ Iv.iatac'ia lias told tne. He did pay her a little atten- 
ti{»n n j'ear ago ; liut there’s no harm in that. I like her 


.ui.J his mother with firmness, * I have no 
H her, unfortunately. But if she make.? you 
there has never been a bad one.’ 



bright vehelllent! 5 ^ ‘' And this very day I. had intended 
fco arrange a meeting between you. But you gi’i^e me no 
peace ; you try to thwart my Wishes in everything/ 

‘ 1 hate the thought of any son of mine marrying badly ! 
I wish 1 had never lived to see this ; it is too much for me 
—it is more than I dreamt ! ’ She turned to the rvindow. 
Her breath v/as coming quieklyf and her lips were pale^ 
parted j and trembling. 

niother/ said Clym, Avhatever you do, you will 
always be dear to me — that you know. But one thing 
I have a right to say, which is, that at my age I am old 
enough to know what is best for me.’ 

Mrs. Yeo bright remained , for some time silent and 
shaken, as if she could say no more. Then she. repiieib 
* Best } Is it best for you to injure 5 mur prospects for 
such a voluptuous,, idle woman as that ? Don’t you see 
that by the very fact of your choosing her you prove that 
you do not know what is best for you ? You give up your 
whole thought — you set your wdiole soul—to please a 
woman.’ 

T do. And that woman is you.’ 

‘ How can you treat iiie so flippantly ! ’ said his mother, 
turning again to him ’with a tearful look, “ Y ou are 
unnatural, Ciym, and I did not expect it.’ 

' Very likely/' said he cheerlesshn *' You did not know 
the measure you were going to mete me, and therefore did 
not know the measure that would be returned to you 
again.’ 

^ You answer me ; you think only of her. You stick 
to her in all things.’ 

‘ That prove.s her to be worthy. I have never yet 
supported wluit is bad. And I do not care only for Irei-. 
1 care for you and for m} self, and for anything that is 
good. When a woman once dislikes another .she is 
merciless ! ’ 

’ 0 Clym 1 please don’t go setting down as my fault 
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v-vuvi; is your obstinate wrong-headedness;. Atf you wished 
Co oouir-oer yourself with an unworthy person why did you 
f erne (jornehere to do it? Why didn't you do it in Paris? — 
il; ■•s reore the fashion there. YoU: have come only to 
d;h,u-ess me, a lonely woman, and shorten my days ! i 
ih;it you would bestow your presence where you 
bestovf your love !’ 

Clym said huskily, ‘You are my mother. I will say 
no more— beyond this, that I beg your pardon for having 
tliought this my liome. I will no longer inflict myself 
ijpon j/oii ; I’ll go.’ iVnd he went out with tears in his eyes. 

It was a sunny afternoon at the beginning of summer, 
and the moist hollows of the heath had passed from their 
brown to their green stage. Yeobright walked to the edge 
of the basin which extended down from Mistover and 
Rainbarrow. ]3y this time he was calm, and he looked 
over the landscape. In the minor valleys, betw^een the 
hillocks which diversified the contour of the vale, the fresh 
young ferns were luxuriantly growing up, ultimately to 
reach a height of five or six feet. He descended a little 
way, flung himself clown in a spot where a path emerged 
from ojie of the small hollows, and waited. Hither it was 
that he had promised Eustacia to bring his mother this 
afternoon, that they might meet and be friends. His 
alrempi had utterly , failed. 

lie was in a nest of vivid green. The ferny vegetation 
round Irim. though so abundant, was quite uniform : it 
w;xs a grove of machine-made foliage, a world of green 
triangles with saw-edges, and not a single flower. The 
air was warm with a vaporous warmth, and the stillness 
was unbrolccn. Lizards, grasshoppers, and ants were the 
Oisiy living things to be beheld. The scene seemed to 
belong to the ancient world of the carboniferous period, 
wlicn the forms of plants were few, and of the fern kind; 
when there was neither bud nor blossom, nothing but a 
monotonous extent of leafage, amid which no bird sang. 

Wlicn he had reclined for some considerable time. 
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' poiiaeniigj ne discerned above the Wnr. r, , 1 ™. 

.->f white siifc approaching from the left/Lid Ym 
new cbrcctiy that it ecv.'cred the head of her 
fi3s nearc awoke from its apathy tc a v-r- 
^ur, ana,, lumping to his feet, he said aloud'r'" T 
? was sure to eorned 

anished in a fiollow for a few moments, and then 
e form unfolded itself from the brake 
■ you here ? ’ she exclaimed, with a disappointed 

per n-sing redm.:; 

>...f f>uiit> icw laugh. ■ V\ here is Mrs. '^’'oLsbrhd't 
;as not come/ h.e replied in a subdued tone? ' ' 
a J had (.mown that you would be Jiere alone/ she 
uGijp ' and thaj;^we were going to have such an 
‘^auc time as tins. Pleasure not known before- 
lall wastea ; to anticipate it is to doulde it t 
f-hought once to-day of having you all to myself 
noon, and the actual moment of a thing is so 
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‘ It if;. I love you none the less in telling you ; it is 
oniv right you should know.’ . . 

■ [ have feared irjy bliss/ she saidj %vith the merest 
motion of iier Ii}>s. It lias been too intense and consuming.' 

‘ 'i'hcrc is hupc? yet. Tltere are forty years of worlc in 
Tue vet, and vrhy should you despair? I ara only at an 
o.wkward turning. I wish people wouldn’t be so ready 
to t.bink that liicre is no progress without unifonnity.' 

‘ .\i) — your mind run.s off to the philosophical side of it. 
Vrell. tlie.se sad and hopeless obstacles are welosiiiiG in one 
souse, for they cjiable u.s to look with indili'erenoo upon 
tije cruel .satires that Fate loves to indulge in. I have 
bo;vd of poo]iie who, ujion coming suddenly into happiness, 
ha,vo died from anxiety lest they should not live to enjoy 
il. I felt niy,self in that whimsical state of uneasiness 
lately : but 1 . shall be spared it now. Let us walk on.’ 
'-.lyrn t(/olr. the iiand which was already bared for 
v-ns a hivouriLe way with them to walk bare hand 
in bare hand— and led her through the ferns. They 
formr-cl a very coniely picture of love at full flush, as they 
^valiic.d along tire valley that late afternoon, the sun sloping 
dmeti on their right, and throwing their thin speccral 
sluuJows, t;ui ns poplar trees, far out across the furze and 
fern. Kust.'iciii went with lier head thrown back fancifully, 
a curtain glnd and voluptuous air of triumpl* pervading 
her eyes at liaving vron by her own unaided seif a man 
wiio was her perfect complement in attainments, apoear- 
;,uicc;, and ago. On t.lie young man’s part, the palene.s.s of 
face v/iiif'b. iu; Ii;ui liroughi with him from I^aris, and the 
inci[)ient marks of time and thought, were le.s3 perceptible 
tixin when l;c returned, the healthful and energetic 
r.iurd,i!ic:-;s whir.h was his by nature having pxirtially 
recuversid its original proportions. They wandered 
(jnwaivi till tliey reached the nether margin of the heath, 
wljctc it became marshy, and merged in moorland. 

‘ I must part frotn 3’-ou here, Qym,’ said Eustacia. 

Diey stood .still and prepared to bid each other farewell. 
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•iLv^ytiun- before thena_’tvas on a perfect level. TUo pnn 

iV.T’n 1 ' aCiOss the gvoraui 

0..1 .x... -.n <.i.ppor-co,oniT-Q and lilac clouds, strelcb.'-fi 
OIL .„ !la <3 ,'.cnoath a sky of pale soft m-eer.. AH n.;:;: 
dpecs on tne earth that lay towards the sun vim ,Z-Z 
^l-■u.!d b} oh purple naze, nn-ujiist vrbich proiips of - 

spL“fc”‘’ "““■'S abomlK 

^ ‘0 ! this leafing you is too hard to hear l > e'!chin,,.j 

ft 110'*".“'°™'"'’ i ^ be judged lairlf. 

fotOa} Aijr bt auded to in; ike me blacker f ‘ 

of you’S Wthy 

yrra'? vou~tbat 

>011 could not UC able to desert me anyhow » ’ 

Gym stood silent a moment. His feelings were hwli 
the moment was poassionatc, and he cut the knot. ' 

in his arm ‘ 

in nis arms. We will be married at once.' 
t lyra ■ ' 

' Do you agree to it? * 

' If- — if we can,’ 

both being of full age. And I hav'» 

ac'umuDte ’ occupation all these years without haviiK^ 
c umulatcfi money ; ana if you will agree to live m a tinv 

Surr'r ^ ^aLo a cfs 

apt”™ ’ ™ ‘‘ ^ bttic 

Clyrn”™ '°“® ™ “ U« tiny cotfcigc, 

7 ““tbs. At the end of that time I shall 

h?ort reading—yes, we will do it, and this 

heait-aciiing ■will be over. We sholl -r .o.„, i- 

absolute seclusion, and our married life will^ onl v ^bwrin 
to outward view when we take the bni,c,= •;« 
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v.hf're I have already addressed, a letter on the matter. 
Vfoukl your grandfather allow. you - 

• L ;:hink he would-~o]i: the understanding that it 
shoiud not last. longer than six months/ . 

I nill guarantee that, if no misfortune happens/ 

‘ if no misfortune happens/ she repeated slowly, 

* \¥hich is not likcdy. Dearest, fix the exact day.’ 

And then they consulted on the question, and the day 

was chosen. It 'was to be a fortnight from that time. 

This was the end of their talk, and Eustacia left him. 
Qym watched her as she retired towards the sun. The 
luminous rays Wrapped her up with her increasing distance, 
and the rustle of her dress over the sprou ling sedge and 
grass died aw'ay. As he watched, the dead flat of the 
scenery overpowered him, though he was fully alive to 
the beauity of that untarnished early summer green which 
was worn for the nonce by the poorest blade. There was 
something in its oppressive horizontality w^hich too much 
jx'raindfcd him of the arena of life ; it gave him a sense of 
bare equality with., and no superiority to, a single living 
thing under th.e sun. 

Eustacia was now no longer the goddess but the woman 
to him. a being to fight for, support, help, be maligned for. 
Now that he had reached a cooler moment he would have 
preferred a less hasty rnarnage ; but the card was laid, 
and he d{?termined to abide by the game. Whether 
Eustacia was to add one other to the list of those who 
love LOO hotly to love long and well, the forthcoming 
ov'ent was certainly a x-eady way of proving. 
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‘i EOSmGHT GOES, AND 

THE BREACH IS COMPLETE 
' 'VI 

_An, that evening smart sounds denoting an active mei- 

Next mpraing he departed from the house and avain 

before - day's 

h" v’ *“ secure a dwelling to which 

h. n.i„ht take iostacia when she became his wife. Such 

‘ ‘ts windows boarded ur7 

Je h..d casually observed a month earlier, about *~C 

dismn “i" Egdoh, and t-x mVcs 

to^ay ^ “d tWtber he directed his steps 

before" "’Thi" T of the evening 

wnmj'cd ,m P- yf'°w,snd vaponiy sunset which had 
Sre It his parting gate had presaued 

Fnrihh T, -T ‘'■“0 not infrequent days of ‘an 
Thi ^““‘orous as Novem- 

him as he walked or“'' 

At Icngdi Clym reached tiie margin of a fir and beech 
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•"jir.nt "Ji'-sn that had been enclosed from heath land in the 
y;;ir of his birth, iferc the trees, laden heavily with 
nrr.v and hiimiti leaves, were now suh'ering more 
damage t:ian during the highest winds of winter, when 
il'.c hoiigiis are spei'iaily disencumbered to do battle with 
i he storm . ‘ The wet young beeches \vere undergoing airipu- 
lalioiis. I'lruises. cripplings, and harsh lacerations, from 
v.hii'Ji rhe wasting sap would bleed for many a day to 
come, and whic’n would leave scars visible till the day of 
tlioir Iravning. Each stem was wrenched at the root, 
Nvi'iovc it moved like a bone in its socket, and at every 
unset of the gale convulsive sounds camefroratho branches, 
as if ijain wi-re felt. In a neighbouring brake a finch 
^/as trying to sing ; but tfie wind blew under his feathers 
tni they st(-'od Oil end, twisted round his little tail, and 
made him give np liis song. 

Yet a few nanvls to ■\"(:'r;bright’s left, on the open heath, 
liow ineiiectively guasiied the storm ! Those gusts ’wliich 
tore the trees merely waved the furze and heather 
in a light carL'ss, Egdon 'was made for such times as 

'these.-; ■■ ■■ :■ 

h'fcobright reached the empty house about mid-day. 
It wa.'j almost as lonely as that of Eustacia’s grandfather, 
bu'l. the fact that; it stood near a heath was disguised by a 
neii of nrs which almost enclosed the premises. Ke 
jourmgved on abc'Ut, a mile further to the village in 
wliith ilie owner liver], and, returning with him to 
llic house, arrangenjents were completed, and the 
man undertook tliat one room at least should be ready 
for occupatiou the next day. Clym’s xnieiition. tvas to 
ti\'e there alrme until Eustacia should join him on their 
wciitling-day. 

'riicii he turned to pursue his way homeward through 
tlio flriitzle that had so greatly transformed the scene. 
The fe,nis, among which he had lain in comfort yesterday, 
ware dnjiping moisture from every frond, wetting his legs 
thniugb as he brushed past : and the fur of the rabbita 
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leaping before him was clotted into dark locks bj the 
same v.atery surrounding. 

Tie reached home damp and weary enough after In’s ten- 
mile v.'iilk. It had hardly been a propitious begi 
liui he liau chosen his course, and would snow no suerviug. 
The cerening and the follovvii’jg morning were spenl: in 
rjoncluding arrangements for his departure. To stay at 
home a minute longer than necessary after haring once 
conic* to his determination would be, he felt, only to give 
nev.’’ pain to his mother by some v/ord, look, or deed. 

He luid lured a convejmmcc and sent off his goods Im? 
two o’clock that day. The next step was ro get pome 
furniture, which, after serving fm* temporary use in tijc 
cottage, would be available for the. house at Bunmouth 
when increased by goods of a better description. A mart; 
extensive enough for the purpose existed at Augleburip 
some miles be5mnd the spot chosen for his residence, and 
there he resolved to pass the coming night. 

It now only remained tf> wash his mother good--b}'e. 
She was sitting by the window as usual when he came 
downstairs. 

‘Mother, I am going to iea^'e you,’ he send, holding 
out his hand. 

* I thought 3mu were, by your packing,’ replied 'Mrs. 
'Teobriglit in a voice from which every particle of emotiem. 
was painfully excluded. 

‘ And you will part friends with me ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, Ciym.’ 

‘ I am going to he married on the twenty-fifth.’ 

‘ I thought you were going to be married,’ 

‘ And then — and then you must come and see us. A"ou 
wdll understand me better after that, and our situation 
will not be so wretched as it is now.’ 

*’ I do not think it likely I shall come to see 5’ou,'' 

" Then it will not be my fa,uit or Eustacia’s, mother. 
Good-bye 1 * 

He kissed her cheek, ^nd departed in great misery, 
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which was several hours in lessening itself to a coni.rollable 
level j'lie position liad been saoh tlifit notlnng more 
ci.-'.i.ld be said ^cithont, iu the first place., b^'oaking down a 
: and that was not to be doire. 

Mo sooner had Yeobright gone from liis mother’s 
lioiisc I ban her face changed its rigid aspect for one of 
blank despair. After a while she wvept., and her tears 
brought some relief. During the rest of the day she did 
ni'Mjiing but walk up and down the garden path in a state 
bordering on stupefaction. Night came, and with it but 
little rest. The next day, with an instinct to do something 
which should reduce prostration to mournfulness, she went 
to her son’s room, and with her own hands arranged it in 
order, for an imaginary time, when. lie should return 
again. She :gave some attention , tp her , iiowers, but it 
was perfunctorilv bestowed, for they no longer charmed 
her. 

It was a great relief when, earl}^ in the afternoon, 
Tliomasin paid her an unexpected visit. This was not 
the first meeting between the relatives since Thomasin’s 
marriage : and past lilimders having been in a rough 
way recti lied, they could always greet each other with 
pleasure and ease. 

Tile oblipue band of sunlight which followed her 
tlirough the duor became the young wife well, it illumi- 
nated her as Ijcr presence iliuininated the heath. In her 
irii'VL-mt-nts, in her gaze, she reminded the beholder of the 
feathered cr('ature,s who lived around her home. AH 
Similes and allegories concerning her began and ended 
with birds, 'i’iiere was as much variety in her motions as 
m their bight. When she vras musing siie was a kestrel, 
which iiajigs iii the air by an invisible motion of its wings. 
Wiicn she was m a high wind her light bodj" w'as blown, 
against trees and hanks like a heron’s. When she was 
friglitened she darted noiselessly like a kingfisher. When 
she was serene she skimmed like a sw'allow, and that is 
hov\ she was moving nown 
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‘ You arc looking very biithC; upon my ''.vc>r-aj 
TaTOsle/ aaid Mrs. Yeobrighl, tvitn c, sad siniic. ilov/ 
is Damon ? ^ ■ 

' He is very well.’ 

^ Is he kind to you, Thornnsin ? ’ Anti 'Airs. Vaobrighi; 
ohsev'.'oc! iicr narrowly. 

‘ Pretty fairly.’ 

' is that honestly said ? ’ 

• Ye.Sj aunt, I would ttil yo’i if lie were unkind.’ Slue 
added, blushing, and witli hesiuitiun, “ Be — I don’t kno-'.;' 
if I ought to complain to yon about this, but I am iK>[; 
quite sure what to do. I want some money, you know, 
aunt — vsoino to buy little tilings for my.seif— -and he 
doesn’t give me any. ?i don’t lik-e u) ask him t and. vet, 
j>crhap3, he doesn’t give it me because lie doesn’t krit.rw. 
Ought 1 to mention it to him , aunt ? ’ 

Of course you ought. 1 lave you nei’-er said a word on 
the ruaiLer ? ’ 

‘You see, I had some of my own,’ said Thoraaoin 
evasively ; ‘ and I have not wanted any of his until laiekw 
1 did just .say something about It last week ; but he seem.s 
— not to remember.’ 

‘He must be made to remember. You arc aware 
that 1 have a little box full oJ spade-guineas, which your 
uncle put into my hands to divide between yourself imd 
Hlym whenever I chose. Perhaqis the time has come when 
it should be done. They can be turned intis so\-'ereigns 
at any moment.’ 

‘ f think I should like to have my share — -that is, it 
you don’t mind.’ 

‘ V'em shall, if necessary. But it i.s only pro]')er th.-it 
tutu should first tell your husband distincti}?' that you arc 
without any, and see what h.e will do,’ 

‘ Very well, I wall. . . , Aunt, I har'e heard fjhoiit 
Clym. I know you are in trouble about him, and tliat’s 
■why I have come.’ 

Mrs, Yeubi'ight turned avvav, and licr features worked 



jr attempt to conceal her feelmgs, ' Thea, she ceased 
,ake any attempt^ and said, weeping, 0 Thomasin^ 
3U think he hates me ? How can he bear to grieve me 
dien I have lived only for him through all these 
" ■■ t 

late you— no/ said Thomasin soothingly. Mt is 
that he loves her too welL; Look at it quietly— do. 
not so very bad of him. Do you know, I thought it 
the worst match he could have made. Miss Vye’s 


and many times. Clym and I have not parted in anger ; 
we have parted in a worse way. It is not a passionate 
quan'cl that would have broken my heart ; it is 
steady or*])osition and persistence in going wrong that he 
has fibowa, 0 Tsiouiasin, he was so good as a little boy — 
so tender and kind I 

^ He was, I loiow.’ 

‘ 1 did nor th-ink one wliom I called mine would grow 
up to treat me like this. He spoke to me as if L 
oppi>sed him to injure him. As though I could %vislj 

him ill i ’ 

‘ 'ill', ni are worse women in the world tb.an Eustacia 


vye. ^ 

' Tiicve Ciro too many belter ; that’s the agony of it. 
It wrss sin.*. I'homasia, and she only, who led your husband 
u> act as in; flid ; 1 vmukl swear it 1 ’ 

' ho,' said ThiJUic.sin eagerly, ‘ It was before he knew 
me that he <h' her, and it was nothing but a mere 

diriatiih).’ 

‘ V ery vvcll ; we v/ill let it be so. There is little use 
in unravelling flnl now. Sons must be blind if they will. 
kVhy Ls it tiiat a. woman can see from a distance v/hat a 
man cannot scc dose ? (dym must do as he will — he is 
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nothing more to me. And this is maternity - —lc give omys 
best- jmars and best love to ensure Ibo ieJx- ‘.n b'eing 
despised i ' 

‘You are too unyielding. Think Iiovo ninny ux'd-a-rs 
tb.ei'e are whose sons liave brought them to public sh;uue 
by real crimes before you feel so deeply a ease lila; this. 

‘ Tlminasin; don’t lecture me — I can’t have it. It is 
the excess alrove what w^e expect that makes the i'ori'e t.'f 
the blow, and that may not be greater in tlieir case iliiu; 
in mine : they may har-e foreseen the worst. ... 1 am 
wrongly made, Thomasin,’ she added, with a mournful 
smile. ‘ Some widows can guard against the wounds 
their cltiiclren give them by turning their liearts to another 
husband and beginning life again. But I always was a 
poor, weak, one-idea’d creature — I had not the compass 
of heart nor the enterprise for tlrat. just as forlorn and 
stupefied as I w^as when my husband’s spirit flew away I 
have sat ever since— never attempting to mend matters 
at all. I was comparatively a young woman then, and 
I might have had another family by this time, and have 
been comforted by them for the failure of this one son.’ 

‘ It is more noble in you that you did not.’ 

‘ The more noble, the less wise.’ 

‘ Forget it, and be soothed, dear aunt. And I shall 
not leave you alone for long. I shall come and see you 
every day.’ 

And for one week Thomasin literally fulfilled her word. 
She endeavoured to make light of the wredding ; and 
brought news of the preparations, and that she w^as invited 
to be present. The next week she was rather unwrdi, and 
did not appear. Nothing had as yet been done about the 
guineas, for Thomasin feared to address licr husband 
again on the subject, and Mrs. Yeobright had insisted 
upon this. 

One day just before, this time Wildeve was standing at 
the door of the Quiet Woman, In addition to tiic upward 
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path tJ’tTOiij4'h tlie heath to Rainlmrt'ow and Mistover^ 
I here was u xoad which branched from the highway a 
shfjit distance below the inn. and ascended to Mis cover 
by ;i circuitous and easy incline. This wars the only 
'.'Cuile or .si'ie for \'ehiclcs i;o the cacitain’s ’retreat. 
A light c;trt frurn tlie nearest tov/n descended the road, 
raid the lad who was drh'ing puiied up in front of the inn 
for something to drink. 

‘ Von coinc from Alistover ? ’ said 'Wildevc. 

'‘'Vi'S, 'iiioy an; to. kina in good thijigs up there. 
Goiiig to be a wedding.’ j:\nd the driver buried his face 
in bis nsng. 

'VviJiicve liad not received an inkling oi" the fact before, 
and a sudden expression of pain oversprfia.d liis face. He 
turned for a inmnent into the passage to liide it. Tiien 
he came back again. 

*' Do jmu mean Miss Vye ? ’ he said. *' How is it — that 
she can be married so soon ? ’ 

“ By the will of God and a ready young man, I 
suppose.’ 

^ You don’t mean Mr. Yeobright ? ’ 

* Yes. He has been creeping about with her all the 
spring.’ 

] suppose — she was immensely taken vrith him ? ’ 

“ Sue is cmiiy aljout him, so ilieir general servant of all 
work tells me. And that lad Charley tha,t looks after the 
horse is all In a daze about it. The stan-polI lias got fond- 
like of her.’ 

‘ Is she bh’-ely — is she glad ? Going to he married so 
'.soon—well I 

. ‘ It isn’t .so very soon.’ ■ , 

* No ; not so veiy soon.’ 

Wilde\'e went indoors to the empty room, a curious 
heart -arhe* within him. He rested his elbow upon the 
mantelpiece and Iiis face upon hi.s hand. When Thoraasin 
iuitercd the rouin be did not tell her of what he had heard. 
I'hc old longinp^ for Eustacia had reappeared in bis soul ; 
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another man's intention to possess her. 

To be yearning for the difficult, to be wear}?- of that 
fdi’ered to care for the remote, to dislike the near ; it 
vras Wilde ve’s nature always. This is the true mark of 
Ihe man of sentiment. Though Wikleve’s fevered feel- 
ing had not been elaborated to real poetical compass, it 
was of the standard sort. He might have been called the 
Rousseau of Egdon, 
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THE MORNING AND 


THE EVENING OF A DAY 


1 HE wedding morning came. Nobody would have 
imagined from appearances that Blooms-End hali any 
interest in Mistover that day, A solemn stillness prevailed 
around the liouse of Clym’s mother, and there was no more 
animation indoors. Mrs, Yeobright, who had declined to 
attend the ceremony ,, sat by the breakfast- table in the old 
room which communicated immediately with the porch, 
her eyes listlessly directed tOAvards the open door. It was 
the room in which, six months earlier, the merry Christmas 
party had met, to which Eustacia came secretly and as a 
stranger. The only living thing that entered now was a 
spaiTiw ; and seeing no movements to cause alarm, he 
hopped boldly round the room, endeavoured to go out 
by the Avindow, and fluttered among the pot- flowers. 
This roused the lonely sitter, who got up, released the 
bird, iiud went to the door. She ‘w&.s expecting Thomasin, 
wlm I sad AAU'itten the night before to state that the time 
had cuine when she would wish to have the money, and 
tiiat she would if possible call this day, 

Ti 10 masin occupied Sirs. Yeobright’s thoughts b\it 
sligiitly as ,slie looked up the Amlley of the heath, alive 
witli butt'crflies,, and Avith grasshoppers whose husky 
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no'ises on every side fnimcd a vvhisperod cii'niis. d. 
domestic drama, for vviiii'h t-ie prenanuions vere riov 
bt-inp: made a mile or t^vo ufi’, v/as l)ut little less v’A'id!^" 
present to her eyes than If encciod before- her. She -n’ic'c' 
to (iisiuiss the vision, and vraUced abnuc the tiavdcn-plot ; 
hut her eyes ever and anuu soiis:.ht out the. directiors '-I 
th.e ipe.rish church to v/liieh Misto\'er belo:rge<], and her 
excited fancy clove the I'ills which dh ided the biiilding 
Ii'oin her eyes. The morning 'vvorc away. Kieven o'clock 
struck ; could it be thar the \v'cd(]ing was iheir in p-ro- 
gress ? It must be so. Sue v/c.nt on imagining the scene 
at the eJuTreh, which he had l)y this time ajjpT ■(.jJo'iicd 
with his 'bride. She j.nctured tin; iittle group of children 
by tlie gate as the pony-carriage drove up, in whirli, as 
Thoniasin had learnt, they were going to perforni the .short 
journey. Then she saw them enter and proise.sd to tiie 
chancel and kneel ; and the service seemed to go ou. 

Sire covered her face with her hands. 0, it is a., 
mistake i ’ she groaned. ‘ And he will rue iv some day, 
and tliinlc of me i ’ 

’\Vhiie she remained thus, os'ercome by her forebodings, 
the old clock indoors whhezed forth twelve strokes. Soon 
after, faint sounds floated to her ear from afar o-^-er the 
hills. The breeze came from that quarter, and it had 
brought with it the notes of distant bells, gaily starting 
off in a peal : one, two, three, four, five. The lingers at 
East Egdon were announcing the nuptials of Eustac-ia 
and her son. 

* Then it is over,’ she murmured. Well, well I and 
life too will be over .soon. And why should 1 go on 
scalding my face like this ? Cry about one thing in life, 
cry about all ; one thread runs llirough the whole piece. 
And yet we say, “ a time to laugh ! ” ’ 

Tow’ards evening Wildeve came. Since Thoma.sin’s 
marriage Mrs. yeobrigiii: had .shown towards him tJiat 
grim friendliness which at Ia.st arise.? in all such case.? of 
ninde.sired affinity. The vision of what ought to have 








been h taroTvTi asbie in sheer wearinesS; and browbeaten 
bai'.Lui endeavour listiessiy makes the best of the fact 
■Jrt. is. \Vildsvo, to do him justice, had behaved very 
{'u'jrtt-oiisly fo his wife's aunt.; and it was with no surprise 
r,*;:;:: she saw him enter noun 

■ '.riioiJiiisin has not been able to come, as she promised 
to lie icpliecl to her inquiry, which had been anxious., 
i(,-r she knew that her niece was badly in want of money. 
" The captain came clovvn last night and personally pressed 
her to join them to-day. So, not to be impleasant, she 
ilfc.lermined to go. Tirey fetched her in the ponjr-chaise, 
and arc going to bring her back.’ 

‘ Then it is done,’ said ilirs, Yeo bright. Have they 

gone to their new home ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know. 1 Irave had no news from Afistover 
since Thomasin left to go.’ 

" Y ou did not go with lier ? ’ said she, as if tliere might 
be good reasons why. 

‘ I could not,’ said Wildeve, reddening slightly. * We 
coul-d not both leave the house ; it was rather a busy 
morning, on account of Anglcbiiry Great Market, i 
believe you have something to give to Thomasin ? If 
you like, I will take it.’ 

Mrs. Yeobright hesitated, and wondered if Wildeve 
knew what the something was. ‘ Did she tell you of 
tins ’ she inquired. 

‘ Not particularly. She casually dropped a remark 
about having arranged to fetch some article or other.’ 

‘ It is hardly necessary to send it. She can have it 
whenever she chooses to come.’ 

That won’t be yet. In the present state of her health 
.^hc must not go on walking so much as she has 
cknm.’ Tie added, with a faint twang of sarcasm, ^ What 
wonderful thing is it that I cannot be trusted to 


Nothing worth troubling you with.’ 

One would think you doubted my honesty/ he said, 
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with a laugh, though his a-hour rose in n quick resac.r- 
fuincps Iroqxient with hinx. 

'You need think no such thing,' said she flrily. " :'c 
is simply that I, in common with the rest of the world, 
led tiuit there are certain things which had better l.)e doi;-., 
by rerlai!! people than by others," 

‘As you like, as you ilke,’ said Y/ildeve Ipconiraii^,'. 
‘ It is not worth arguing about. Well, I tliinii i mu.vi- 
turn homeward again, as the itin must uot be left lung irj 
charge of the lad and the maid only," 

lie went his way, his farewell being scavc'c'ly so court- 
eous as ills greeting. But Ixlr,s. Yeobriglifc knew hiivi, 
thoroxxghiy "by this time, and took little notice, of liis 
manner, good or bad. 

When Wiideve was gone T\[r.s. Yeobright .svoixd .ukI 
considered tv hat would be the best course to adopt wish 
regard to the guineas, %¥hich slie had not liked to untru.st 
to Wiideve. It was hardly credible that Thornasin had 
told him to ask for them, wlien the necessity for them had 
arisen from the difficulty of obta-ining money at his hands. 
.At the same time Thoniasin really wanted them, and 
might he unable to come to Blooms -End for another 
week at lea.st. To take or send the money to her at the 
inn would be impolitic, since Wiideve would pretty surely 
be present, or would discover the trausactiori j and if, as 
her aunt suspected, he treated her less kindly than she 
deserved to be treated, he might then get the whole sum 
out of her gentle hands. Bx.it on this particular evening 
ThornasinwasatMistover,and anything might be conveyed 
to her there without the knowdedge of her husband. Upon 
the whole the opportunity was Vv'ortlx taking advantage of, 

JTcr son, too, was there, and xvas now married, '.rhere 
could be no more proper moment to render. him his shax'e 
of the money than the present. And tlie chance that 
would be afforded her, by sending him this gift, of .sbtnv-- 
ing how far she was from bearing him ill-will, cheered the 
sad mother’s heart. 
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..She t^ent upstairs and took from- a.Iocked, drawer, a V: 
little box, out of which she po-ured a hoard of .broad 
im worn guineas that had lain there '.many .a- year. There 


Tfere a hundred m all, and she divided them into two 

1 rm 

lieapsy fifty in each. Tying up these in small canvas bags, 

1 

she went down, the garden and called to Christian Cantle, 

1 1 

who was loitering about in hope of a supper v/hich was not 

1 -n 

really owed him. Mrs. Yeobright gave him the money- 

H 'toPb i' if 

bags, charged him to go to Mistover, and on no account to 

lH ' 

deliver them into any one’s hands save her son’s and 

H ^nr ^ 

Thomasifi’s. On further thought she deemed it advisable 

H 

to tell Christian precisely what the two bags contained, 


that he might be fully impressed with their importance. 

I « '• 

Cfiristian pocketed the money-bags, promised the greatest 

carefulness, and set out on his way. 

' I . 

‘ You need not hurr}^’ said Mrs. Yeobright. ‘ It will 


be better not to get there till after dusk, and then nobody 


will notice you. Come back here to supper, if it is not 


too late.’ 

n 

It was nearly nine o’clock when he began to ascend the 


vale towards Mistover ; but the long days of summer 


being at their climax, the first obscurity of evening had 


only just begun to tan the landscape. At this point of 

1 Im 

his journey Christian heard voices, and found that they 

K ' 

proceeded from a company of men and women who were 

I m '- 

traversing a hollow ahead of him, the tops only of their 

heads being visible. 


He paused and thought of the money he carried. It 


was iihnust too early e\'en for Christian seriously to fear 

f IP . 

robheiy ; nevertheless he took a precaution which ever 

1 @ ' 

since his boyhood he had adopted whenever he carried 

r ' u' 1 

mort; tiian two or three shillings upon his person — a 

! ''I’i 

procaul ion somewhat like that of the owner of the Pitt 

j>';j,!nond when filled with similar misgivings. lie took 

oh his boots, untied the guineas, and emptied the contents 

1 -w * 

of one little bag into the right boot, and of the other into 


the left, spreading them as flatly as possible over the 
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Pulling then 


bottom of each, which, was really a spacious coffer I 
means limited to the size of the foot, 
again and lacing them to the veiy top, he proc 
liis wa_y, more easy in his head than under his soles. 

iiis path converged towards that of the noisy compai.iy,, 
and on coming nearer he found to his relief that th./y xrerc 
several Egdon people whom he knew very wcL’. whilr: 
with them walked Fairway, of BIooms-End. 

‘ What ! Christian going too.?’ said Fairway as soim 
as he recognized the new-comer, You’ve got no young 
woman nor wife to your name to gie a gowm-piece to. 
Pm sure.’ 

‘ What d’ye mean ? ’ said Christian. 

‘ Why, the raffle. The one we go to every year. Going 
to the raffle as well as ourselves ? ’ 

‘ Never knew a w'ord o’t. Is it like cudgel-playing or 
other sportful forms of bloodshed ? X don’t want to go, 
thank you, Mister Fairway, and no offence.’ 

‘Christian don’t know the fun o’t, and ’twould be a 
fine sight for him,’ said a buxom woman. ‘ There’s no 
danger at all, Christian. Et^eiy man puts in a shilling 
apiece, and one wins a gown-piece for his wife or sweet- 
heart if he’s got one.’ 

‘ Well, as that’s not my fortune there’s no meaning in 
it to me. But I should like to see the fun, if there’s 
nothing of the black art in it, and if a man may 
look on without cost or getting into any dangerous 
wrangle .? ’ 

‘ There will be no uproar at all,’ said Timothy. ‘ Sure, 
Christian, if you’d like to come we’ll see there’s no L'anii 
done.’ ■ 

‘ And no ba’dy gaieties, I suppose ? You see, neigh- 
bours, if so, it would be setting father a bad example, as 
he is so light moral’d. But a gown-piece for a shilling, 
and no black art — ’tis worth looking in to see, and it 
wouldn’t hinder me half an hour. Yes, PlI come, if you’ii 
step a little way towards Mistover with me afterwards, 
z6o 
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* In fad; now T look into your face, even If I can'r sa 
are sure Lo van, I can say tha 


X iicvGr s^'W loolc 

move like winning in my life.’ 

” anyhow have the same chance as tlif i'ep.'t. r f if.?;," 
said Sam. 

‘ And the extra luck of being tlie last conier/ saili 
another. 

‘And I was born wi’ a caul, and perhaps can be n.o 
inr>T-e ruined than drowned ? ’ Clu-i.stian added, lieginni-ig 
to give way. 

Ultimately Christian laid down his shilling, tlm rnfue 
began, and the dice went round. 'Alien it came to 
Christian’s turn he took the box with a trcmlding hamlj 
shook it fearfully, and threw a pair-royal. Three of ibo 
others had thrown common low pairs, and all the rest 
mere points. 

‘ The gentleman looked like winning, as I said/ obsenced 
the chapman blandly. ‘ Take it, sir ; the article is yours.’ 

' 'Ba-w-haw-haw T said Fairway. ‘Urn danmed if this 
isn’t the qnarest start that ever 1 knowed i ’ 

“ grille ? ’ asked Christian, with a vacant stare iVoni 
hi,s target eyes. ‘ I — I haven’t got neither maid, wife, 
nor widder belonging to rnc at all, and I’m afeard it will 
make me laughed at to ha’e it, Ma.ster Traveller. 'What 
with being curious to join in 1 never thought of that I 
W'hat shall I do wi’ a woman’s clothes in my bedroom, 
and not lose my decency ! ’ 

‘ Keep ’em, to be sure,’ said Fairway, ‘ if it is only 
for luck. Perhaps ’twill tempt some woman that thy 
poor carcase had no power over when standing empty- 
banded,’ 

‘ Keep it, certainly,’ said W’iidevc, who had idly 
watched the scene from a distance. 

The table w'as then cleared of the articles, and the men 
began to drink. 

‘Well, to be sure!’ said Christian, half to liimself. 
* To think I should have been born so lucky as this, and 
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;if 4 ; helve foiind it out until now ! What curious creatures 
these dice be — powerful rulers of us ail, and yet at my 
c'-ncTicnd I I a:n sure I never need be afeard of anything 
afts:3‘ ' Ins/' lie handled the dice fondly one by one. ' Wliy^, 
.-■h*," he said in a confidential whisper to Wildcve, who was 
nejv'hi;: left hand, ‘ if I could only use this power that’s in, 
rue of multiplying money I might do some good to a near 
n kit ion of )’ours, seeing what I’ve got about me of hers — 
eh ? ’ He lapped one of his money-laden boots upon the 
iloor. 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ said Wildeve. 

That’s a secret. V/clI, I must be going now.’ He 
loolmd anxiously towards Fairway. 

‘ Where are you going ? ’ Wildeve asked. 

* To Mistover Knap. I have to see Mrs. Thomasin 
there — that’s a,!!.’ 

‘ I am going there, too, to fetch Mrs. Wildeve. We 
can walk together.’ 

Wildeve became lost in thought, and a look of inward 
illumination came into his eyes. It was money for his 
wife that Mrs. Yeobright could not trust him with. ‘ Yet 
she could trust this fellow'/ he said to himself. ‘ Why 
doesn’t that which belongs to the wife belong to the 
husband too ? ’ 

He called to the pot-boy to bring him his hat, and said, 

* Now, Christian, I am ready.’ 

‘ Mr, Wildeve/ said Christian timidly, as he turned 
to leave the room, ‘ would you mind lending me them 
wunc-erful little tilings that carry my luck inside ’em, that 
T might practise a bit by myself, you knov/ ? ’ Tie looked 
wistfully at the dice and liox lying on the mantelpiece. 

‘ Certai.nly/ said Wildeve carelessly. ‘ They were only 
cut out by sf»me lad w'ith his knife, and are worth nothing.’ 
And ChristSn went hack and privately pocketed them. 

Wildeve opened the door and looked out. The night 
was warm and cloudy. ‘ By Gad ! ’tis dark,’ he continued. 

* But i suppose vve shall find our way/ 
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le summer. From the niche 
:o the light from the candles 
ty pipe^ and its colour was 
attracted to this object by a 

me when the maii 

; ^5 a candle. ‘ Oh— i’tis 

kept a cjuict tongue, young 

III a few 

company good night, 
had plunged into 

warm, and misty night, full of all 
f new vegetation not yet dried by 
among these particularly the scent of the fcni. 

- -bin’s handy brushed the 

passing by, disturbing moths and other 
/ out and alighted upon its horny 


on, the table. It was a, clay 
reddish. The men had been ( i: 
voice behind the pipe asking for a light, 

‘^IJpon my life, it fairly startled 
spoke t ’ said Fairway, handing a 
the reddleman I You’ve 
man.’ 

^ ‘ Yes, I had nothing to say,’ observed Venr 
minutes he arose and wished the cc... 

Meanwhile Wildeve and Christian 
the heath. 

It was a stagnant, i 
the heavy perfumes of 
hot sun, and j 

The lantern, dangling from Christi: 
feathery fronds in 1 
winged insects, which flew 
panes. 

“ So you have money to carry to Mrs. Wildeve ? ’ said 
Uinstiaivs companion, after a silence. ‘ Don't you think 
It very odd that it shouldn’t be given to me ’ 

As man and wife be one flesh, ’twould have been all 
the same, I should think/ said Christian. ' But my strict 
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doctiments was, to give the money .into Mrs. WiMeve’s 
liand : a?id 'tis vvell to do things right/ 

^ Ido df'U bt said Wildevc, Any person who had known 
f-.be circnnislances might have perceived tliat Yvdldcve 
was raortificd by the discovery that the matter iii traiihiit 
was n-iOney, a nd not, as he had supposed when at Alooms- 
And. BO)ne fancy nick-nack which only interested the two 
women themselves. Mrs. Yeobright’s refusal implied 
tl.uifc his honour was not considered to be of sufficiently 
gocHi quality to make him a safe bearer of liis \rife\s 
property. 

ilow very w^arm it is to-night, Christian ! he said, 
Yvhen they were nearly under Rainbarrow. * Let 
■sis sit down for a few minutes, for Heaven’s sake,’ 

Wildevc flung liimself denvn on the soft ferns ; and 
Cliristian, placing tlie lantern and parcel on the ground, 
r-ei'.'hfcci iiijinself in a. cramped position hard by, his knees 
almost touching his clhn. He presently thrust one hand 
into liis coat-pod;ct Uiid began shaking it about. 

'■ \\hat are 5 "ou rattling in there ? ’ said ^’i’ildeve. 

' Oniy the dice,, sir,’ said Christian, quickly withdrawing 
h-is hand. ‘ Wltat magical machines these little things be, 
h'fr. Wilde ve ! "Tis a game I should never get tired of.. 
Would you mind my taking ’em out and looking at ’em. 
for a minute, to see. how they are made ? I didn’t like to 
look close ])C'fore the othe}- men, for fear they should think 
it had manners in me.’ Christian took them out and 
exirauned titem in the hollow of his hand by the lantern 
ligl'it. ‘That these little things should carry such luck, 
and such charm, and such a spell, and such power in ’em, 
a.11 1 ever iieard or zecd,’ he went on, with a fascinated 
gaze at the dice, which, as is fx'equently the case ixi country 
pkices, were made of wood, the points being burnt upon 
cadi face witii the cud of a wire, 

‘ They are a great deal in a small compass, you 
think ? ’ . 

■' Yes. Do yc .suppose they really be the devil’s play- 
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^Wiiidos Biyself ? ’ 

‘ 0 yes. I once heard of an Italianj who sat down at a 
gaming-tabie with only a louis (that’s a foreign sovereign) 
in his pocket. He played on for twenty-four hours, and 
won. ten thousand pounds, stripping the bank he hod 
played against. Then there was another man who had 
lost a thousand pounds, and went to the broker’s 
day to sell stock, that bo might pay the debt. Tlie man. 
to whom ike owed the money went with him in a hackney- 
coach ; and to pass the time they tossed who should pay 
the fare. The ruined man won, and the other was tempted 
to continue the game, and they played all tlie 'way. When 
the coachman stopped he was told to drive home again : 
the. whole thousand pounds had been won back .by the 
Bian who was going to sell.’ 

‘ hla — ha — splendid i ’ exclaimed Christian. ' Go on 
— go on i ’ 

‘ Then there was a man of London, who was only a 
%vaitcr at White’s club-house. He began playing first 
half-crown stakes, and then higher and higher, till he 
became very rich, got an appointment in India, and rose 
to be Governor of Madras. His dvaughter mo,rned a 
member of parliament, and the Bishop of Carlisle stood 
godfather to one of the children.’ 

‘ Wonderful 1 wonderful 1 ’ 

^ And once there was a young man in America who 
gambled till lie had lost his last dollar. He staked his 
watch and chain ; and lost as before : staked his umbrella ; 


lost again : staked his hat ; lost again : staked his coat 
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and Stood in bis shirt-sleeves -j lost again. Began taking 
•■.d'' his breccboSj and then a looker-on ga^'e him a trille for 
[ris pluek, iVitJi this he tvon. Won back his coat^ won. 
K'ivk ]’is hatj v/on back his umbrella, his watch, bis money^ 
went out of the door a rich man.’ 

‘ O, 'tis Loo good — it takes away my breath I iMr. 
Vviidevo, 1 think I will try another shilling with you, as 
.T nin one of that sort ; no danger can come o’t, and you 
c;iu afford to lose,’ 

‘ \h'ry well,’ said Wildeve, ri,sing. Searciting about 
vv'ith the laittcrn, Itc found a large flat stone, which he 
fjlaoed i’jietween himself and Christian, and sat down again. 
'I'hc lantern was ops'ned to give more light, and its rays 
directed upon the stone. Christian put down a shilling, 
Wildev«^ anotlier, and each tltrew, Christian won. They 
played for two. Christian won again. 

‘ Let u.s try four,’ said Wildeve. They played for four. 
This time the stakes were won by Wildeve, 

‘ Ah, those little accidents will, of course, sometimes 
happen to tire luclciest man,’ he observed. 

‘ And now I ha\'e no more money ! ’ exclaimed Christian 
excitedly. ‘ And yet, if I could go on, I should get it back 
again, and more. I wi.sh this was mine.’ He struck his 
boot upon the ground, so that the guineas chinked within, 

‘ What! you have not put !Mrs. V/ildev'-c’s money there ?’ 

‘ Yes. ’Tis for safety. Is it any harm to raffle with 
a married lady’s money when, if I win, 1 shall only keep my 
winnings, and give her her own all the same ; and if 
t'other man wins, her money will go to the lawful owner ? ’ 

■' None at all.’ 

Wildece had been brooding ever since they started 
c>n the mean estimation in which he Nvas held by his wife’s 
friends ; and it cut his heart severely. A.s the minutes 
]sas;-.iid, lie b<?d gradually drifted into a revengeful intention 
without knowing tlie precise moment of forming it. This 
was to teach 'Mrs. Yeobright a lesson, as he considered it 
to be ; in other words, to show her if he could, that her 
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'mece^3 husband was the pro])c-r r^dardian of her niece’s 
money. 

" Wfcii, here goes !’ said Christian, beginning to iiniaeeonc 
ho(d:, ‘ f sliail dream of it nigh? s and nights, I surjpose ; bfit 
I shall always-swear my flesh don’t crawl when I think o’ti’ 

He thvust his hand into the iioot and witiiilrew one of 
poor TliOinasin’s precious gu'-ieas, piping hot. Wildevc 
had already placed a sovereign on tlic stone. The game 
was then resumed. Wildeve won first, and Christian 
ventured anotheig winning Itirnseli this time. The game 
fluctuated, but the average was irs W'ildeve’s fa \ our. 
J-Joth men became so absorbed in l;lie game that tl).cy took 


no heed of anything but 


fignjiy objects immediat'cb' 


beneath their eyes ; tlie fiat stone, the open laiiteni; il;i 
dice, and the few iiiuminated fern-k'aA’cs which lay undvr 
the ligb.t, 'were the whole world to them. 

At length Christian lost rapidly ; ami prf;.senl]j.', to his 
horror^, tlie whole fifty guineas l.ielonging to Thornasin 
laid been handed over to his adversary. 

‘ f don’t care — I don’t care I ’ he moaned^ and desper- 
ately .set about untying his left boot to get at tiie other 
fifty. ^ The devil will toss rue into the flames on lus 
three-pronged fork for this night’s work^ I know i But 
perhaps I shall win yet, and then i’ll get a wife to sit ap 
with me o’ nights,^ and I won’t be afearedj I won’t 1 Here’s 
another for’ee, my man I ’ He slapped another guinea 
down upon the stone^ and the dice-box was rattled again. 

Time passed on. Wlldcve began to be as excited a.s 
Christian himself. When commencing the game Ms 
intention had been nothing further than a bitter practical 
joke on Mrs. Yeobright. To win the money, fairly or 
otherwise, and to hand it contemptuously to Tliomasin in, 
her aunt’s presence, had been the dim outline of his 
purpose. But men are drawn from their inttjntions even 
in, the course of .carrying them out, and it wa.s extremely 
doubtful, ^ by the time the twentieth guinea had been 
readied, whether Wilde ve was conscious o.f any other 
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interition tBan that of winning for Ms own personal beneiit, 
:Ui.'-reoyerj he was now no longer gambling for Jiis vvife’s 
but for Yeobright’s j though of this fact Christian, 
ii'! his appreliensiveness, did not inform him till aftenvards. 

it was nearly eleven o’clock, when, with almost a 
shriek, Christian placed Yeobright’s last gleaming guinea 
upon the stone. In thirty seconds it had gone the way 
of its companions. ' 

Christian turned and flung himself on the ferns in a 
convulsion of remorse. ‘ 0, what shall I do with my 
wretched self ? ’ he groaned. ' What shall I do ? Will 
any good Heaven hae mercy upon my wicked soul ? ’ 

Do ? Live on just the same.’ 

‘ i won’t live on. just the same ! I’ll die ! I say you 


* A man sharper than my neighbour.’ 

‘ Yes, a man sharper than my neighbour ; a regular 
sharper I ’ ■ . 

‘ Poor chips-in-porridge, you are very unmannerly.’ 

‘ I don’t know about that I And I sa)”- you be un- 
mannerly I You’ve got money that isn’t your own. 
Half the guineas are poor Mr. Clym’s.’ 

* Howl’s that ? ’ ' ‘ 

‘ Because I had to gie fift)’- of ’em to him. Mrs. 
Yeobriglit said so.’ 

‘ Oh ? . . . Well, ’twould have been more graceful 
of her to have given them to his wdfe Eustacia. But they 
are in rny iiands now.’ 

Christian pulled on his boots, and with heavy breath- 
ings, which could be beard to some distance, dragged his 
limbs together, arose, and tottered away out of sight. 
Wildeve set abf)ut shutting the lantern to return to the 
hfjusc, for he deemed it too late to go to Mistover to meet 
his wife, wlio Mas to be driven home in the captain’s foiir- 
vrheel. While lie was closing the little horn door a figure 
rose from behind a neighbouring bush and came forward 
into the lantern light. It was the reddleman approaching. 
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WfLDEVE stared. Venn looked coolly towards Wildeve 
and, without a word being spoken, he deliberately sat 
hiinseii. down where Christian had been seated, thruk his 
hand into his pocket, drew out a sovereign, and laid it on 
the stone. 

You have been watching us from behind that bush ? ’ 
said Wildeve. 

The reddleman nodded, ‘Down with your stake’ 
he said. Or haven’t you pluck enough to go on ? ’ 

Now, gambling is a species of amusement wliich is much 
more easiiy begun with full pockets than left off with tiie 
same , and though Wildeve in a cooler temper mio-ht have 
prudently declined _ this invitation, the excitement o/his 
recent success carried him completely away. He placi-d 
one of the guineas on the slab beside the reddlernan’s 
sovereign, ' JOne is a guinea,’ he said. 

^ Ag'uinea that s not your own,’ said Venn sarcastic -ariv, 
l.t IS my own,’ answered Wildeve haughtily. ‘ It h; 
my wife’s, and what is hers is mine.’ 

‘ Very well ; let’s make a beginning.’ Ho shook the 
box, and threw eight, ten, and nine; the three casts 
amounted to twenty-seven. 
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This encouraged Wilde', 'e. He took the box ; and Iris 
Lhree cast.s amounted to forty-five. 

"f’ov.'n went another of the reddleman’s sovei-eigns 
a.gains'i hi.-: firs's; one which W^ildeve laid. This time Wildeve 
thre-v riiL}'-one pointS;, but no pair. The rcddleman looked 
glim, Uirev: a rafile of aces, and pocketed the stakes. 

‘ilerc you are again/ said "Wildeve coutcmptuousljn 
* Douhle tiie slakes.’ He laid two of Thomasin’s guineas, 
?.!iu ihe reddlemun his two pounds. Venn won again. 
jSew stakes were laid on the stone, and the gamblers 
proceeded as before. 

Wiideve was a nervous and excitable man ; and the 
game was Ixginuing to tell upon his temper. He wmithed, 
fumed, sliifted his scat ; and the beating of his heart was 
almost audible. Venn sat with lips impassively closed 
and eyes reduced to a pair of unimportant t"winkles ; he 
scarcely appeared to breathe. He might have been an 
Arab, or an automaton ; lie wmuld have been like a 
red-sandstone statue but for the motion of his am with 
the dice-box. 

The game fluctuated, now in favour of one, now in 
favour of the other, v/ithout any great advantage on the 
side of either. Nearly twexity minutes were passed thus. 
The light of the candle had by this time attracted heath- 
flies, moths, and other winged creatures of night, which 
floated round the lantern, flew into the flame, or "beat about 
the faces of the two players. 

But neitlier of the men paid much attention to these 
thing’s, liieir eyes being concentrated upon the little flat 
stone, ’wiiifh to tlieni was an arena vast and important as 
a battle-field. By tlii.s time a change had come over the 
giiriic ; tile rcddleman won continually. At length sixty 
guineas — T'homasin’s fifty, and ten of Clym’s — had passed 
into his iiand.*?. Wildeve was reckless, frantic, exasperated. 

‘ “ \V(jn bat'k iiis coat,” ’ said Venn slily. 


Anotlier throw, and the money went the same way. 
‘ “ Won back iiis hat,” ’ continued Venn. 




‘ Oil; oil ! '' said Wiideve, 

. « Won back his watch; won back his moneV; aiid 
'ivent out of the door a rich man/’ ’ added: Venn sentence 
I'v s^jiceuee; as stake after stake passed -over to him. 

‘ Five more I -shouted WildwC; dashing down the 
ovjfK'ja, '‘And three casts be hanged — one shaii decide/' 

l'l;e rod automaton oiiposite lapsed into siieiice, 
nodded, and followed his example., \Vildeve ratt,k-J t'iir 
and threw a pair of sixes and frs’c points. JFc danoed 
his banns ; ' I have done it tliis time — hurrah • ’ 

“ There are two playing; and only one has thrown/ .said 
the redtlleman, quietly bringing down the box. Tiie 
eyes of each ■were then so intenth” converged upon the 
stijue, that one could fancy their beams were visii.'la, Ii]-:c 
rays in a fog. 

Venn lifted the box, and behold a triplet uf sixes was 
disclosed. 

Vvildeve was full of fuiy. \Vhile tlie reddleman was 
grasping the stakes 'Wildeve .seized the dice and h/arled 
them, box and all, into tlie darkness, uttering a fourrul 
imprecaliun. Then he arose aiid began stamping up and 
down iili-c a madman. 

* It is ail over, then ? ’ said Venn. 

No, no 1 ’ cried Wildeve, ‘ I mean to have another 
chance yet, I must ! ’ 

‘ But, my good man, what liave you done vrith the 
dice?’ - 

‘ I threw them away — it was a momentary irritation. 
What a fool I am ! Here — come and liclp me to look for 
them — we must find tliem again.’ 

Wildeve snatched up the lantern a.nd began anxiously 
prowling among the furze and fem. 

‘You are not Hkely to find them there/ said Venn, 
following. ‘ Wiiat did you do such a crazy '‘Uiing as tliat 
for ? Here’s the box. The dice can’t ire far oi'i'.’ 

Wildeve turned the light eagerly upon the spot where 
Venn had found the box, and mauled the herbage right 
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of a few minutes one of the dice 
•hed on for some time;, but no 


c!- n-iind/ said VVh'Ideve : ‘ let’s piay with one.’ 

' -A arced,’ said Venn. 

T)(,>v,r tliey sat again, and recommenced with single 
gainer:, ivtakes ; and the play went on smartly. But 
ji’crtuHc had unmistakably fallen in love with the reddie- 
ir.aii to-night. lie won steadily, till he was the owner 
of fourteen more of the gold pieces. Seventy-nine 
o£ the hundred guineas were his, Wildeve possessing only 
t-v/enty-one. The aspect of the two opponents was now 
singular. Apart from motions, a complete diorama of 
the fluctuations of the game went on in their eyes. A 
diminutive candle-flame was niirrored in each pupil., and 
it would liave been possible to distinguish therein between 
the Bioods of hope and the moods, of abandonment, even 
as regards the reddleman, though his facial muscles 
betrayed noth.ing at all. Wildeve played on with the 
recklessness of despair. 

‘ What’s that ? ’ he suddenly: exclaimed, hearing a 
rustle ; and they both looked up. 

They were surrounded by dusky forms between four 
and five feet high, standing a few paces beyond the rays 
of the lantern. A moment’s inspection revealed that the 
encircling figures were heath-croppers, their heads being 
all towards the players, at whom they gazed intently. 

‘ Hoosh I ’ said Wildeve ; and the whole forty or fifty 
animals at once turned and galloped away. Play wa.s 
again resumed. 

den minutes passed away. Then a large death’s head 
moth advanced from the obscure outer air, wheeled twice 
ro’uud the lantern, flew stra,ight at ^he candle, and ex- 
tinguished it^ by the force of the blow. Wildeve had 
jnst thrown, but had not lifted the box to see what he 
had cast ; and now it was impossible. 

‘ What, the inferntil 1 ’ he shrieked, . . ‘ Now, what shall 
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we do ? Perhaps I ha^’e thrown six— have you any 
matches?’ ■ P 

. ‘ None/ said Venn. , 

‘Christian had some— -I wonder where he . is. 

But there ■was no reply to Wiideve’s ^ shout, save a 
mournful whining from the herons which were nesting 
low'er down the vale. Both men looked blankly rouiid 
vvkuout rising. As their eye.s grtur accn.stonifd to the 
fJErkness they perceived faint greenish points of light 
among tl'ie gra.s.s ajid fern. 'I'licsc lights clotted the hillside^ 
like stars of a low magnitude. 

‘Ah — glowworms/ said Wildeve, ‘Wait a minute. 
We can continue the game.’ 

Wan sat still, and Iiis curnpanioii went hitb.er ar-d 
thither till he. had gathered tlrirtccn glowworrns — a,-; 
many as he could find in a space of four or five minutes — 
ripon a Kjxgiove leaf 'cvhich Ire pulled for Llie pi-rpose. 
Tire reddlcrrian vented a low humoi'oiis laugli wl'jen he 
srt'vV his adversar]' return with, the.se. ‘ Determined to go 
.on, then ?’ he said drily. - 

‘ I alwa.ys am ! said Wildeve angrily, ilnd shaking 
the glowworms from the leaf he ranged them with a 
trembling hand in a circle on the. stone, leaving a space 
in the middle for the descent of the dice-box, over 
which the thirteen tiny lamps threw a pale phosphoric 
shine. The game w^as again renewed. It happened to be 
that season of the year at which glow-worms put forth 
their greatest brilliancy, and the light they yielded was 
more than ample for the purpose, since it is possible on 
such nights to read the handwriting of a letter by the 
light of two or three. 

The ificongruitj' between the men’s deeds and their 
environment was great. Amid the soft juicy vegetation 
of the hollow in w’hich they sat, the motionless and the 
uninhabited solitude, intruded the chink of guineas, the 
rattle of dice, the exclamations of the reckles.? players, 
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Wikleve Ii&d lifted ilie box as soon as the lights 

and the solitary die proclaimed that the game 

was still against him. . 

‘ I v.’on’t play any more youh'e been tamperijig with 

the- dice,’ he shouted. 

‘ IJ'jv, — when they \ycre your own ? ’ said the reddle- 

man. 

‘ IVe’il change the game : the lowest point shall win 
the stake --it may cut off my ill luck. Do you refuse ? ' 

• No — go oiij’ said Venn. 

' Oj tiicrc they are again — damn them ! ’ cried Wildeve^, 
looiving up. Tine heath-croppers had returned noiseless!}’', 
ana were looking on with erect heads just as before, their 
thnid eyes fixed ui>ou the .scene, as if they were wondering 
what mankind and candle-light could have to do in these 
haunts at this untoward hour. 

‘ What a plague those creatures are — staring at me so ! ’ 
he said, and flung a stone, which scattered them ; w'hen 
the game was continued as before. 

'Wiideve had now ten guineas left ; and each laid five. 
Wildeve threw three points ; Venn two, and raked in the 
coins. The other seized the die, and clenched his teeth 
upon it in sheer rage, as if he would bite it in pieces. 
' .Never give in — here are my last five !’ he cried, throwing 
them down. ‘ Hang the glowworms — tliey are going out. 
Why don’t you burn, you little fools ? Stir them up 
with a thorn.’ 

JTe probed the glowworms with a bit of stick, and 
rolled them over, till the bright side of their tails was 

upwards. 

' Tliere’s light enough. Throw on,’ said Venn. 

Wildeve brought down the box within the sinning 
rirrie .ond lof>ked eagerly. He had thrown ace. ‘ Well 
done !— T said it would turn, and it has turned.’ Venn 
said nothing ; but his hand shook slightly. 

He threw ace also. 

‘01’ said Wildeve. ‘ Curse me ! ” 
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Tho die smacked the stone a second time. It was 
ace a"ain. Veiin looked gicsomy^ threw : the die v.as 
seen to be lying in. two pieces, the cleft sides 'appermos';. 

' ['ve thrown notliing at all/ he said. 

' Serves me right— I split the die with my teeth, liere 
—rake your mone 3 ^ Blank is less than one.’ 

‘ I don’t wish it.’ 

‘ Take it, I say — -you’ve won it 1 ’ And Wildeve threw 
tlie stakes against the reddleman’s chest. Venn gatlier-ed 
them up, arose, and wi.thdrew from the hollow, Wildes-e 
sitting stupefied. 

When he had come .to himself he also arose, and, with 
the e?rtinguished lantern in his hand, went towards the 
high-road. 0n reaching it he stood still. The silence 
of night pervaded the whole heath except in one direction ; 
and that was towards Mistoyer. There he could hear the 
noise of light wheels, and presently saw two carriage- 
lamps descending the hill. Wildeve screened himself 
under a bush and waited. 

The vehicle came on and passed before him. It was a 
hired carriage, and behind the coachman were two persons 
w^hom he knew well. There sat Eustacia and Yeobright, 
tire arm of the latter being round her waist. They turned 
the sharp corner at the bottom towards the temporary 
home w'hich Glym had hired and furnished, about five 
miles to the eastward. 

Wildeve forgot the loss of the money at the sight of his 
lost love, rvhose preciousness in his eyes was increasing in 
geometrical progression with each new' incid that 
reminded him of their hopeless division. Brimming 
with the subtilized misery tliat he was capable of feeling, 
he follow'ed the opposite way towards the inn. 

About the same moment that Wildeve stepped into the 
highway Vemi also had reached it at a point a hundred 
yards further on; and he, hearing the same wlieeis, 
likewise waited till the carriage should coinc up. When 
he saw who sat therein he seemed to be disappointed. 
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oliVig a minute or two. during which iuterval the 
i'.re rolied on, i:e crossed the road, and took a shori; 
hrougi) tl'ic furze and heath to a point where- the 
iikc-road irent round in ascending a liiiL He was nov.’' 
. in front of the carriage, which presently came u}:< at 
tlldug pace. Venn stepped forward and shovvcd 


j'histacia started when the lamp shone upon him, and 
Clym’a arm was involuntarily withdrawn from her waist. 
Mo said, ‘VVh.'it, iJiggory? You are ha\dng a lonely walk.’ 

‘ Yes— I beg your pardon for stopping you/ said Venn., 
“ I>ut I arn v/aiting about for Mrs. Wildeve: I have some- 
thing to give her from Mrs. Yeobright. Can you tell me 
if .slie’s gf-.ne home from the party yet ? ’ 

’ No, Eut .she will be leaving soon. You may possibly 
meet her at the corner.’ 

Yi'uu made a farewell obeisance, and ^valked back to 
his i'oi'mer position, v/here the by-road .from Mi.stover 
joinefl the highavay. Here he remained fixed for nearly 
ha, If a.'n hour ; and then another pair of lights cp^me down 
tile hill. It was the old-fashioned wheel nondescript 
belonging to tlie captain, and Thomasin sat hi it alone, 
driven {)y Ciiarley. 

The reddieman came up as they slowdy turned the 
corner, ‘ I beg pardon for stopping you, Mrs, Wildeve,’ 
he said, Bui I have something to give you priv’-ately 
from IBrs. Yeubright,’ He handed a sriiall parcel ; it 
consisted of tlic hundred guineas he had just won, roughly 
tivisted up in a piece of paper. 

Thomasin recovered from her surprise, a.nd took the 
packet. ‘ That's all, ma’am — I wish you good-night,’ 
he said, and vanished from lier view. 

Hiu.s Ycnn, in his anxiety to rectify matters, had 
placed in' Thomusin’s hands not only the fifty guineas 
which rightly belonged to her, but also the fifty intended 
for her cousin (. lym. His mistake had been based upon 
Wiideve’s words at the opening of. the game, wdien he 
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iiidigrjailly deried that the guinea was no!; bis ovi’-n. 'it 
h-ad not been comprehended by the reddleinaii that at 
haif-vvay through the performance the game was s';oadnued 
-.viih. ilw; money of another person ; and it was nn erroi’ 
w'jiicii afterguards helped to cause more misfortune than 
trel'Io the loss in money value could have done. 

Tiie night was now somewhat advanced and '^/eim 
piungjed deeper into the heathy, till he came to a ravine 
where his van was standing — a spot not more than two 
hundred yards from the site of the gambling bout. He 
entered this movable home of his. lit his lantern, and, 
bcfoi’e closing his door for tile night, stood reflecting on 
the circumstances of the preceding hours. While he 
stood the dawn grew visible in the north-east quarter 
of the hea’i’-enSj w'hich, the clouds liaving cleared off, 
was bright wnth a soft sheen at this midsummer time, 
though it was only between one and tv.’o o’clock. Venn, 
thoroughly weary, then shut his door and flung himself 
down to sleeo. 
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THE RENCOUNTER 


BY THE POOL 


1 HE July sun shone over Egdon and fired its crimson 
heather to scarlet. It was the one season of the year, 
and the one weather of tJie season^ in which tlie heath 
was gorgooas. 'I'his flov/ering period represented the 
second or noontide division in the cycle of those super- 
ficial changes which alone were possible hei'e ; it followed 
the green or young-fern pc.riod, representing the morn;, 
and preceded the brown period, when the heath-bells and 
ferns ivould wear the russet tinges of evening ; to be in 
turn displaced liy the dark hue of the winter period, 
representing night. 

(dyin and. Eustacia, in their little house, at Alderwortb, 
Ijcyond Ea.st Egdon, were living on wiUi a monotony 
wliicli uns delighifiil to them. The heath and changes of 
wn-al.her 'were quite blotted out from their eyes for the 
preseiit. The.y ^A•ere enclosed in a sort of luminous mist, 
wbieh hid from them surroundings of any inharmonious 
colour, and go.vc to all things the character of light. 
When It rained they were charmed, because they could 
remain iniioors together all day with such a sliow of 
reason | when it was fine they were charmed, because 
they could sit together on the hills. They w'ere like those 
doulde stars which revolve round each, other, and from a 








, Noy/j Eustacia’s dream . had always been that, once 
marr'cd to Tlym, she would have the povv'er of. inducing 
him to return, to Paris. lie had carefully withheld ail 
promise to do .so ; but would lie he proof agamst. lier 
coaxing and argument? She had erJeuiatod to such: a 
degree on the pmbabiiity of success that slie had repre- 
sented Pa.ris, and not Budmouth, to her grandfather as 
in all likelihood their future liome. Her hopes .weie 
bound up in this dream. In the quiet days since their 
marriage, when Yeobiight had been poring over her lips, 
her eyes, and the lines of her face, she had mused and 
mused on, the subject, even while in the act of returning 
his gaze ; and now the siglit of the books, indicating a 
future which was antagonistic to her dream, strack her 
with a positively painful jar. She was iioping for the 
time when, as the mistress of some pretty establishment, 
however small, near a Parisian Boulevard, she would be 
passing her days on the skirts at least of the gay woi'Id, 
and catching stray waifts from those town pleasures she 
was so well fitted to enjoy. Yet Yeobright was as firm in 
the contrary intention as if the tendency of marriage were 
rather to devehop the fantasies of young philanthropy 
than to sweep them, away. 

Her anxietv reached a high pitch : but there was 
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r-ouiCthinj.' in Ciyiii's undeviating manner which made b-ar 
liesirate I'KU'ore sounding him on the subject. At this 
point in tiioir expenence, how'ever^ an incident helped 
her. it occurred one e^'ening about six weeks after their 
union, and arose entirely out of the unconscious niis- 
ru.'-piH'ution l'>y Venn of the fifty guineas intended for 


Yeobright. 

day or two after the receipt of the money Thomasin 
had sent a note to her aunt to thank her. She had been 
surprised at tlic largeness of the amount ; but as no sum 
liad ever been mentioned she set that down to her late 



unc'ie's generosity. She had been strictly charged by her 
aunt to sa3’ nothing to her husband of this gift; and 
Wildeve, as was natural enough^ had not brought 
hiins(;If to mention to his wife a single particular of the 
midnight scene in the heath. Christian's terror, in 
like manner, had tied his tongue on the share he took 
in that proceeding ; and hoping that by some means or 
other the money had gone to its proper destination, he 
simply asserted as much, without giving details. 

Therefoi-e, when a week or two had passed away, 
Mrs. Yeobright began to wonder why she never heard 
from her son of the receipt of the present ; and to add 
gloom to her perplexity came the possibility that resent- 
ment might be the cause of his silence. She could hardly 
believe as much, but why did he not write ? She ques- 
tioned Christiaji, and the confusion in his answers would 


at once have led her to believe that something vras 
vvTong, had not one-half of his story been coiToborated 
by Thonia.dn’.s note. 

Mrs. Veobright was in this state of uncertainty when 
she v\as informed one morning that her son’s wife was 
\'jsitir4!; her grandfather at Mistover. She determined to 
walk up Ihe hill, see Eustacia, and ascertain from her 
daughter-in-law’s lips w'hether the family guineas, which 
were to Mr.s. ''k’eobright what family jewels are to wealthier 
dow.'igers, had miscarried or not. 
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When Christian learnt where site was going his concent 
i,ched its Leigiit, At the niomenv oi departure he 
.-lu prevaricate no longer, and, confessing to the garcb- 
g, told her the truth as far as he knew it — that the 
ineas Irad been won by Wildevc. 

‘ Vvhat, is he going to keep them ? ' lirs. V'eobrlght 


'I hope and trust not I * moaned Chvistia,n. Wle's 
a good man, ^nd perhaps will do right things. TTo said 
you ought to have gied Mr. Clym’s share to Eustacia, and 
that's perhaps what he’ll do himself.’ 

To Idrs. Ycobright, as soon as she could calmly reiltct, 
there wa.? much likelihood in tins, for she (X)uld hardly 
bclicrre that \ViIdeve would really appro])riatc monej’- 
belonging" to her son. The intermediate course of giving 
It to Eustacia was the sort of thing to please Wildeve’s 
fancy. But it filled the motlier with anger none the less. 
That Wildevc should have got command of the g'uineas 
alter all, and should rearrange the disposaj. of tJjcni, 
placing Clym’s share in Clynrs vrife’s hand.s, itcc-ausc she 
had been his own sweetheart, and might be .so still, "^vas 
as irritadiig a pain as anj?" that Mrs. Ycobright liad ever 
borne. 

She instantly dismissed the wretched Christian from 
her employ for iris conduct in the affair ; but, feeling 
quite helpless and unable to do vritlrnut him, told him 
afterwards that he might stay a little longer if he chose. 
Then she hastened off to Eustacia, moved by a much less 
promising emotion towards her daughter-in-iaw than she 
had felt half an hour earlier, when planning her journey. 
At that time it was to inquire in a friendly spirit if there 
had been any accidental loss ; now it was to ask plainly 
if Wildeve had privately given her money w'hiclr had been 
iirtended as a sacred gift to Clyra. 

She started at two o’clock, and her meeting with 
Eustacia wa,s hastened by the appearance of the young 
lady beside -the pool and bank -which ’uordered her grand- 
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f;ahc:s'’s premise?!, where she stood surveying the scene, 
iiiid y)er{iri})s thinking of tlie romantic enactments it bad 
^virnessed in pa?jt days. When Mrs. Yeobright apprcxtched, 
iinsiarisi surveyed I’ler with the calm stare of a stranger. 

'.Fhe mor!ier-in-Iavv’ rras the first to speak. ’ I was 
coming to see you,’ she said. 

*' indcrtl I ■’ said Eiistacla with surprise, for Mrs, 
Ycoix'ight, much to t.he gir]’.s mortification, had refused to 
he nresent at the w'eckling. ‘ I did not at ail expect youd 

‘ [ was coming on businesss only/ said the •cisitor, 
more coldly tlian ar first. ‘ Will you excuse my asking 
f his— -T lave you received a gilt from Thomasin’s husband 
A gift ? ’ 

" I mean money 1 ’ ,,v . 

‘ What— I myself ? ’ 

‘ \Veil, I jncant ycarrself, prii^ately — though I v/as not 
gt-ing to put, it in that way.’ 

' Money from Mr. 'Wildeve ? No — ^never I Madam, 
Vvchat do yo'u niea,n by that ? ’ Eustacia fired up all too 
quiddv, for her own consciousnc.s3 of the old attachment 
between herself and Wildcve led her to jump to the con- 
clusion that j\.lrs. Yeobright also knew of it, and might 
have come to accuse her of receiving dishonourable 
presents from him nown 

' I sisnply ask the question/ said Mrs. Yeobright. 
* I have been — — ’ 

‘Yt'u ought, to have better opinions of me — I feared 
you were against me from the finst ! ’ exclaimed. Eustacia. 

‘ No. I was simply for Llym/ replied Mrs. Yeobright, 
wiilr too nuidi crnpha3i.s in her earnestness. It is the 
instinct of every one to loolc after their own.’ 

‘ JIow can you imply that he required guarding against 
rne* ? ’ cried Eustacia, passionate tears in her eyes. ‘ I 
hiive not in^ired him by marrying him I Wliat sin have 
I done that you should think so ill of me ? You had no 
ngo'it to speak against me to him when I have never 
WTonged you.’ . - 
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ranly convinced that he ought not to marry you 


consplaining any more. I am ready to welcome you. 

*' .ih, yes, it is very well to see things in that business 
point of view/ murmured Eustacia with a smothered fire 
of feeling, ' But. why should you think there is anything 
betvvec-n me and Mr. Wildeve ? 1. have a spirit as well 
as you. I am indignant ; and so would any woman be. 
It was a condescension in me to be Ciyiii’s wife, and not a 
mana'uvre, let me remind you ; and therefore I will not 
be treated as a schemer wlioni it becomes neces.sary to 
hear with because she has crept into the family.' 

‘ Oh ! ’ said Mrs. Yeobrighfc, vainly endeavouring to 
control her anger. ‘ I have never heard an 3 ’thing to 
show that m)?- son’s, lineage is not as good as the Yves’ — 
perhaps better. It is amusing to hear you talk of con- 
descension.’ 

It was condescension, nevertheless/ said Eustacia 
vehemently. ‘ And if I had known then what I know 
now, that T should be living in this wild heath a month 
after my marriage, I — I should have thought twice before 
agreeing.’ : 

“ It would be better not to say that : it might not 
sound truthful. I am not aware that any deception was 
used on his part — I knmv there v/as not — whatever 
might have been the case on the other side.’ 

‘ This is too exasperating i ’ answered the younger 
woman huskily, her face crimsoning, and her eyes draling 
light. ‘ How can you dare to .speak to me liice that; ? I 
insist upon repeating to you that liad I known that my 
life ’Would from my marriage up to this time have been 
as it is, I should have said No. I don’t complain. I 
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have never uttered a sound of such a thing to him j 
I'-ut it is true. I hope therefore that in the future yen 
Hvili be silent on my eagerness. If you injure me now you 
ii; jure yourself.’ 

" ' ,{ n-jiire you ? Do you think I am an evil-disposed 
person ? ’ 

* You injured me before ray marriage^ and you have 
now suspected me of secretly favouring another man for 
money ! ’ 

‘ I could not help what I thought. But I have never 
spoken of you outside my house.’ 

‘ You spoke of me within it, to Clym, and you could 
not do worse.’ 

‘ I did my duty.’ " 

‘ And ril do mine.’ 

‘ A part of which will possibly be to set him against his 
mother. It is always so. But why should I not bear 
it as others have borne it before me ! ’ 

‘ I understand you/ said Eustacia, breathless ' with 
emotion. ‘ You think me capable of every bad thing. 
Who can be worse than a wife who encourages a lover, 
and poisons her husband’s mind against hi^ relative ? 
Yet that is now the character given to me. Will you not 
come and drag him out of my hands ? ’ 

Mrs. Yeobright gave back heat for heat. 

‘Don’t rage at me, madam! It ill becomes your 
beauty, and I am not worth the injury you may do it on 
my account, I assure you. I am only a poor old woman 
who has lost a son.’ 

‘ If you had treated me honoui*ably you would have 
had him still/ Eustacia said, while scalding tears trickled 
from her eyes. ‘ You have brought yourself to folly ; 
you have caused a division which can never be healed ! ’ 

‘ 1 have*done nothing. This audacity from a young 
woman is more than I can bear.’ 

‘ 1 1 was asked for : you have suspected me, and you 
have ntade me speak of my husband in a way I would not 
2S'7 
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ba\'e dt/iic. You wiii let him know tliiit I nave. ^p',>k.rr, 
thus, and it will cause xnisery ])Otiveen us. Y/ill ytra go 
away from me ? ' You are no friend ! ’ 

‘ 1. will go when I have spoken a word. If any one 
says I lireve conic licrc to question you without good 
grounds for it, that person speaks untraly. If any one 
says that I attempted to stop your marriage by any but 
honest means, that person, too, does not speal: the truth. 
I liai'-o fallen on an eidl time ; God has been unjust to me 
in letting you insulr. me 1 I'robaJily iny .son’s hapj)iru-:s,s 
does not lie on tin’s .“^idc of the grave, for he is a fooiisli 
man v-dio ncglerts the adi'k-e of his parent. You, 
Eustacia. .stiiud on the edge of a precipice without knowing 
it,. Only show my son one-haif the temper you iiai'e 
shown me to-day — and you may before long — and you 
will find that though he is as gentle as a child witli you 
now, he can be as hard as steel ! ’ 

The excited mother then withdrew^ and Eustacia^ 
panting, stood looldng into the pool. 
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'HE IS -SET UPON 

BY ADVERSITIES 
BUT HE SINGS A SONG 


1 HE result of tba,t unpropitious interview vraa that 
Eiista,cia, instead oi passing the afternoon with her grund- 
fatiicr, hastily returned home to Clym, where she arrir-ed 
three hrairs earlier than she had been expected. 

She came indoors with iier face flushed, and her eyes 
still showing traces of her recent excitement. Yeobright 
looked up astonished ; he h.ad never seen her in any w-ay 
approaciiing to that state before. She passed him by, 
ar=cl Y.-ouid ’nave gone, upstairs unnoticed, but Clym vats 
so concerned that he immediately followed her. 

' W’oat is the matier, Eustacia ? ’ he said. She was 
standing c.'n the hearthrug in the bedroom, looking upon 
the Hoor. her hands cla-sped in front of her, her bonnet yet 
unremoved. For a moment she did not ansv/er ; and 
then she replied in a low voice — 

‘ I have seen your mother ; and I will never see her 
again ! ’ 

,A weight;* fell lilre. a stone upon Clym. That same 
niQrr.ing, wlien liustacia had arranged to go and see her 
grandialhej-, Clym had cxpres.sed a wish that she would 
dri^'-e dovrn to Blooms-End and inquire for her mother- 
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in-laWj or adopt ao.y other mean? she might think 
bring nboirt; a reconciliation. She iiad set out gaily 
he had ho'ped for much. 

" V'/hy is ihis ? ^ he asked, 

T canriot teil — 1 cannot remcniber. I met 
mother. And I will nevci' meet her auain,’ 


■■ What do i know about iur. Wildove now ? i %von t 
have wicked opinions passed on me by anybody. 0 ! it 
W'iu; ton huiniiia,iirig h' be asked if I had received a.ny 
inoncy h'um hin'g or encouraged him, or something (j 1 the 
.sort— I don'’t exactly know what I ’ 

‘ ITovv could shf; have asked you that ? ’ 

' She did.’ 

‘ Then there .must have been some meaning in it. 
What did my mother say besides ? ’ 

‘ 1 don’t know what she said; except in so far as this, 
that we both said words which can never be forgiven ! ’ 

‘ 0, there must be some misapprehensio?r. Who.se 
fault wa.s it that her meaning was not made clear ? ’ 

‘ I would rather not say. It may Irave been the fault 
of the circumstances, which were awkward at the very 
least. 0 Gym — I cannot help expressing it — this is an 
unpleasant position that you have placed me in. Ihit 
you must improve; it— yes, say you, will— for I hate it all 
now ! Yes, take me; to Paris, and go on vrith your old 
occirpation, Clym I I don’t mind how humbly we live 
there at first, if it can only be Paris, and not Egdon 
Heath,’ 'i,- 

‘ But I have quite given up that idea/ .said Yeobright, 
with surprise. ‘ Surely I never led you to expect , such a 
thing ? ’ 

‘ I owm it. Yet there arc thouglits which cannot be 
kept out of mind, and that one was mine. Must I not 
have a voice in the matter, now 1 am your wdfe and the 
sharer of your doom ? ’ 

‘ Well, there are things which are placed beyond the 
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ijale of discussion j and I thought tiiis.^was speciaily soj 
And by' mutual agreement.’ . 

‘ Ciym, I am unhappy at what I hear/- she said in a low 
i?oice; and her eyes drooped, and she. turned away. 

‘This indication of an, unexpected' mine of hope/ in 
Eustacia’s bosom disconcerted her husband. It was the first 


was unshaken, though he loved Eustacia well. All the 
effect that her remark had upon him was a resolve to 
chain himself more closely than ever to his books, so as to 


; v/as a little more reticence now than formerly 
iiasin’s manner towards her cousin. It is the 
marriage to engender in several directions some of 
‘ve it annihilates in one.: ‘ Your mother told me,’ 


I he worst thing I dreaded has come. to . pass. Was 
mother much disturbed when she came to you,Thomasin.^’ 


Clyrn leant Ins elbow upon the post of the garden gate 
and covered his eyes with bis liand. 

‘Don’t troub!,eabo!itit,Ciym. They mayget to be friends. 
Ffe shook liis head. ‘ Not two people with inflamraabii 
natures like tlieirs. Well, what must be will be,’ 

‘ One thing is cheerful in it— the guineas are not lost.’ 





* I would rather Ime lost them twice over than have 
had. tiiiS' happen."'. ■ . ■" ■ 

Amid ihe&e jraTiug oventc Ycrd)rif,ht feit one thing lo 
be in-'iispensiible — that he should speedily make some 
show of progress in his selwhutic plans. Willi this view 
he read far inco the small hours during man}' rii-hts. 

One morning, after a se\ crer stvn.in than usuah he v;ohe 
with a strange sensation in his eyes. The sun was shining 
dir'eeily upon tiie w’j‘:u.Unv~]dindj and at first glance thither- 
ward u .sliarp pain obliged him to close his eyelids quickly. 
At cv'ery new attempt to look about liim the same moiijid 
sensibility to light was rnanifestedj and excoriating tears 
ran downi h.is cheeks. He was obliged to tie a l.'-amiagc 
over his Imov tvhilc dressing ; and during tlie day it 
could not be abandoned. Eustacia was thoroughly 
alarmed. On finding that the case was no better the 
next morning they decided to send to Anglebury for a 
surgeon. 

Towards evening he arrived, and pronounced the dis- 
ease to be acute inflammation induced by Ciym’s night 
studies, continued in spite of a .cold previously caught, 
which had weakened his eyes for the time. 

Fretting with impatience at this interruption to a task 
he wa.s .so anxious to hasten, Ciym was transformed into 
an invalid. He was shut up in a room from which all 
light w'as excluded, and his condition would have been 
ono of absolute misery had not Eustacia read to him by 
the glimmer of a shaded lamp. He hoped that the vrorst 
would soon be over ; but at the surgeonhs third visit he 
learnt to his dismay that aitboiig'h he might venture out 
of doors with shaded eyes in the course of a month, all 
thought of pursuing his work, or of reading print of any 
description, would have to be given up for a long time to 
come. 

One week and another week "wore on, and nothing 
seemed to lighten the gloom of the young couple, Dread- 
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fill imaginwig"? ocf'urred to Bustaeia; but she carefully 
"A. rr.'i 1:5 kur.i urtering them to her husband. Suppose 
’'.e .-'hould, bc/(.\in)e Idind; or, at all events^ never recover 
hiu'Aciei.t stroiigtii of sight to engage in an occupation which 
‘Vtodd be con^; 4 c;nia!, to her feelingS; and conduce to her 
rcuUfvnl hom this lonely dwelling among the hills ? That 
,jii of bcaatijul Paris was not likely to cohere iirto 
sub'strnu'e in the presence of this misfortune. As day 
ait'cr day passed by, and he got no better^ her mmd ran 
more and more in tb5.s mournful groove^ and she would 
go away from him into the garden and weep despairing; 
d;ears. 

Yeohright thought he would send for his mother ; and 
theti he thought tie would not. Knowledge of his state 
could only make her the more unhappy ; and the 
seclusion of their life was such that she would hardly be 
likely to learn the news except through a special messenger. 
Endeavouring to take the trouble as philosophically as 
possible, he waited on till the third week had arrived, 
when he went into the open air for the first time since the 
attack. The surgeon visited him again at tins stage, and 
Clym urged him to express a distinct opinion. The young 
man learnt with added surprise that the date at which he 
miglit expect to resume liis labours was as uncertain as 
ex'-cr, his eyes being in that peculiar state which, though 
aifording iiim sight enough for walking about, would not 
admit of their lieing strained upon any definite object 
viitluait incurring the risk of reproducing ophthalmia in, 
its acute form. 

Clym \v:i,s very grai'e at the intelligence, but not 
dfc3|’jai3-ing. A quiet firmness, and even cheerfulness, took 
p'issessicjn of him. Me was not to be blind ; that was 
enough. To be doomed to behold the world through 
smoked glass for an indefinite period was bad enough, and 
fatal to any kind of advance ; but Yeobright w-as an 
alisolute stoic in the face of mishaps which only affected 
his social standing: and, apart from Eustacia. the hum- 
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blest, walk of life would satisfy him if it oould be made: lo 
work in %vith some form o£ his culture .scheme, 'i'o 
a cottage night-school was one sucii form; and Ills ai'ilict'ou 
did not master his spirit as it might ollrerwise ba\ e d.'o.e 

He walked through the warm sun wt'Slward inh; dai.-ic 
tract.s of Eg'don with which he was best acciuainted, being 
tioose lying nearer to his old Iiome. He saw before oin; in 
one of the valleys the gleaming of wherted iron, and advanc- 
ing, dimly perceived that the shine came from the v\ 
a man who was cutting furze. The worker recognized 
Clym, and Yeobriglil learnt from the voice that tiie 
speaker was Humphrey. 

Humphrey expressed liis sorrow at n 3 'm’s condition ; 
and. added, ‘ Nowg if yours was low-class work like mine, 
you could go on with it just the same.’ 

‘ Yes ; I could/ said Yeobright musingjly, ‘ How 
much do you get for cutting these faggots ? ’ 

‘ Half-a-crown a hundred, and in these long days I can 
live very well on the wages.’ 

During the W'hole of Yeobright’s w'alk home to Alder- 
worth he was lost in reflections which were not of an 
unpleasant kind. On his coming up to the house Eu,stacia 
spoke to him from the open window, and he went across 
to her. 

‘ Darling,’ he said, " I am much happier. And if my 
mother were reconciled to me and to you I should, I think, 
be happy quite,’ 

‘ T fear that will never be,’ she said, looking afar with 
her beautiful stormy eyes. ‘ How can you say “ T am 
happier,” and nothing changed } ’ 

‘ It arises from m)? having at last discovered something 
I can do, and get a living at, in this time of misfortune.’ 

‘ Yes ? ’ 

‘ 1 am going to be a furze and turf nittcr.’ 

‘ No, Clym ! ’ .she said, the slight hopcfulncs.s pre\'inu3ly 
apparent in lier face going off again, and leaving her 
worse than before. 
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* Surely I shall. Is it not very unwise in. us to go on 
spending the little money we’ve" got' when I can keep 
down expenciitiire by an honest occupation ? . Tlie outdoor 
exercise will do me good, and who knows but that in a few 
months I shall be able to go on with my reading again ? ’ 

‘ But my grandfather offers to assist us, if we require 
assistance.’ . 

‘ We don’t require it. If I go furze-cutting we shall 
be fairly well off.’ 

‘ In comparison with slaves, and the Israelites in 
Eg3i’pt, and such people !’ A bitter tear rolled dowm 
Eustacia’s face, which he did not see. There had been 
nonchalance in his tone, showing her that he felt no 
absolute grief at a consummation which to her was a 
positive, horror. 

Tlie very next day Yeobright went to Humphre5>'’s 
cottage, and borrowed of him leggings, gloves, a whet- 
stone, and a hook, to u.se till he should be able to purchase 
some for himself. Then he sallied forth with his new feliow- 
labourer and old acquaintance, and selecting a spot where 
the furze grew thickest he struck the first blow in his 
adopted calling. His sight, like the wings in f Rasselas,’ 
though useless to him for his grand purpose, sufficed for 
this strait, and he found that when a little practice should 
have hardened his palms against blistering he would be 
able to work with ease. 

Day after day he rose with the sun, buckled on his 
leggings, and went off to the rendezv ous with Humphrey. 
Tli.s custom was to work from four o’clock in the morning 
till noon; then, when the heat of the day w^as at its 
j-iighesl, to go home and sleep for an hour or two; 
afterwards coming out again and working till dusk at 
nine. 

Ibis m.an from Paris was now so disguised by his 
leather accoutreinenls, and by the goggles he was obliged 
to wear over his eyes, that his closest friend might have 
passed by without recognizing him. He was a brown 
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spot in the midst of an espnnse of olivc-preen gorsc, and 
noihing liioie. Though frequently depressed in spiiit; 
when not actually at work, owing to thoughts of Eustael: ’s 
position and his mother’s estrangement, when in tfu; fnh 
swing of labour he was cheerfully disposed and cairn. 

His daily life was of a curious roicroscopic sort, his 
u-hnie world being limited to a circuit id' a few feet froni 
his person. His familiars were ci’eeping and winged 
things, and they seemed to enroll him in their band. Bees 
hummed around his ears with an intimate air, and lugged 
at tile heath and furze-flowens at his side in such numbers 
as to weigh them down to tlie sod. The strange amber- 
coloured butterflies which Egdon produced, and W'hich 
were never seen ■ elsewhere, fjuivered in the breatli of his 
lip)3, alighted upon his bowed back, and sported with the 
glittering point of his hook as he flourished it up and down. 
Tribes of emerald-green grasshoppers leaped over his 
feet, falling awkwardly on their backs, heads, or hips, 
like unskilful acrobats, as chance might rule ; or engaged 
them.seives in noisy ^rtatipiis. under the fem-fronds with 
silent ones of homely hue. Huge flies, ignorant of larders 
and wire-netting, and quite in a savage state, buzzed 
about him without knowing that he was a man. Tn and 
out of the fern-dells snakes glided in. their most brilliant 
blue and yellow guise, it being the season immediately 
following the shedding of their old skins, when their 
colours are brightest. Litters of young rabbits came out 
from their forms to sun themselves upon hillocks, the 
hot beams blazing through the delicate tissue of each 
tiun-fleshed ear, and firing it to a blood-red transparency 
in which the veins could be seen. None of them feared 
him. 

The monotony of his occupation soothed him, an.d was 
in itself a pleasure. A forced limitation of effort offered 
a justification of homely courses to an unambitious man, 
whose conscience would hardly have allowed him to 
remain in such obscurity while his powers were unimpeded. 
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It was bitterly pirin to Eustacia that he did not care 
nnich ab(ji'i?t social failure ; and the proud fair woman 
bowed her head and wept in sick despair at thought of 
the blasting effect upon her own life of that mood and 
condition in him. Then she came forward, 
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Henrs Yeobriglit sometimes sang to himself, and when 
oi)%cd to accompany Humphrey in search of brambles 
for faggot-bonds he would amuse liis compaiuon with 
sketciies of Parisian life and characteig and so while awaj 

On one of these warm afternoons Eustacia walked out 
in zhi: direction of Yeobright’s place of work, He 
■;ve3 ijiisily chuijping away at the funoCj a, long row of 
which .stj'etched dowiiward from hi,s position 
;'rpre£!,'nting tJie labour of the day. He did not observe 
her approach;, and she stood close to him, and heard his 
nndercuiT(.-nt of song. It slKjcked her. To see him 
there, a poor afVlicted man^ earning money by the sweat 
of Ills Ijrow, had at first moved her to tears : but to 
hear 'nim sing and not at all rebel against an occupation 
^vhichj however satisfactory to iiimself, was degrading 
to her;, as an educated lady-wife, wounded her through. 
Unconscious of her presence, he still went on singing ; — 


“ Le point du. jour 

A nos bosquets rend toute leur panire ; 
Flore esi plus belle a son relour ; 
L’oiseau reprend doux chanr d'amonr ; 
Tout celebre dans la nature 
Le point du jour. 


Le point du jour 

Cause parfois, cause doulenr extreuie ; 
Chie i’espace des nuits est court 
Pour le berger !)ruiant d'amour, 
Foicsj de quilter ce qii’il aime 
y\u point du jour ! ” 
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" I 'Would starve rather than do it ! ’ she exclalraed 
vehemenliy. ‘ And you can sing ! I vrlii go and Eye 
with my grandfather again ! * 

' Eustacia ! I did not see you, though I jioticed some- 
thing moving/ he said gently. He came iorward. pulled 
off his huge leather glove, oxid took her hand. Why do 
you speak in such a strange way ? It is only a little old 
song which struck my fancy when I was in Paris, and 
now just applies to my life with you. Has your love for 
me all died, then, because my appearance is no longiT that 
of a fine gentleman ? ^ 

‘ Dearest, you mtist not ejuestion me unpleasantly, 
or it may make me not love you.’ 

‘ Do you believe it possible that I would run the risk 
of doing that ? ’ 

® Weil, you follow out your own ideas, and won’t give 
in to mine when I wish you to leave off this shameful 
labour. Is there anything you dislike in me that you act 
so contrarily to my wishes ? I am your wife, and wdiy* 
will you, not listen ? Yes, 1 am your wife indeed 1 ’ 

* I know what that tone means.’ 

‘ What tone ’ 

‘ The tone in wdiich you said, “ Your xvife indeed.’* 
It meant, “ Your wife, worse luck.” ’ 

‘ It is hard in you to probe me with that remark. A 
woman may have reason, though she is not without heart, 
and if I felt “ worse lu('k,” it was no ignoble feeling— -it 
was only too natural. There, you see that at any rate I do 
not attempt untruths. Do you remember how, before 
w'e were married, I warned you that I had not good ■wifely 
qualities ? ’ 

‘ You mock me to say that now. On that point at 
least the only noble cour.se would be to hold your tongue, 
for you are still queen of me, Eustacia, tiiough I may no 
longer be king of you/ 

are my husband. Does not that content you ? ’ 
you are my wife without regret.’ 
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‘I cannot answei* you.- I., remember saynig thac I 
shoiikl be a serious matter on your bands.’ 

Yes, r saw that,’ 

' Then you were too quick to see! No. true lover 
would have seen any such thing ; you are too severe upon 
.me, Cly.ni— I don’t like your speaking so at all,’ 

‘ Well, I married you in spite of it, and don’t regret 
doing so. How cold you seem this afternoon ! and yet 
I. used to think there never was a warmer heart tlian 
yours.’ 

‘Yes, I fear we are cooling — I see it as well as you/ 
she sighed mournfuily. ‘ And how madly we loved two 
rnontlis ago ! You were never tired of contemplating me, 
nor I of contemplating you. Who could have thought 
then that by this time my eyes would not seem so very 
bright to yours, nor your lips so very sweet to mine ? 
Two months — is it possible ? Yes, ’tis too true ! ’ 

‘ You sigh, dear, as if you were sorry for it; and that’s 
a hopeful sign.’ 

‘ No. I don’t sigh for that. There are other things 
for me to sigh for, or any other woman in my place.’ 

‘That your chances in life are ruined by marrying in 
haste an unfortunate man ? ’ 

‘ Why will you force me, Clym, to say bitter things ? 
I deserve pity as much as you. As much ? — I think I 
de.serve it more. For you can sing ! It would be a 
strange hour which should catch me singing under such a 
cloud as this I Believe me, sweet, I could weep to a 
degree that w'ould astonish and confound such an clastic 
mind as yours. Even had you felt careless about your 
own affliction, you might have refrained from singing out 
of sheer pity for mine, God 1 if I were a man in such a 
position I would curse rather than sing.’ 

Ycf .‘bright ]5laocd his hand upon her arm. ‘ Now, don’t 
you suppose, my inexperienced girl, that I cannot rebel, 
in high Promethean fashion, against the gods and fate as 
well as you. I have felt more steam and smoke of that 
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ciieerM momtots ? ’ 

I have still some tenderness left for you/ 

Your words have no longer their old flavour. 

3 ve dies with good fortune i ’ 

I cannot' listen, to this^ Clyni' — it wiil. end bitt 
said in a broken voice. ‘ I will go home.' 
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7? GOES OUT TO BATTLE 


AGAINST DEPRESSION 


J\ FE\¥ days later, before the month of August had 
expired, Eustacia and Yeobright sat together at their 
early dinner. 

Eustacia/ ,% manner had become of late almost apathetic. 
There was a forlorn look about her beautiful eyes which, 
wlrether sh.e deserved it or not, would have excited' pity 
in the breast of any one who had Imown her during the 
full flush of her love for Ciym. The feelings of husband 
and wife varied, in some measure, inversely with their 
positions, Clyin, the afflicted man, was cheerful ; and he 
even tried to comfort her, wlio had never felt a moment 
of phy-sical suffering in her whole life. 

‘ Come, brighten up, dearest ; we shall be all right 
again. Some day perhaps 1 shall see as wmil as ever. 
i\ud I .solemnly promise that Flj leave off cutting furze as 
soon as i har'e the power to do anything better. You 
cauriot seriously wish me to stay idling at home all day ? ’ 

'■ but it is so dreadful — a furze-cutter ! and you a man 
who luive !i\-ed about tlie world, and spealc French, and 
(fcrmaii, and' who are fit for w'hat is so much better than 


I suppose when you first saw me and heard about me 
i,s wrapped in a sort of golden halo to your eyes — 
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man who knesv glorious things, and liad raijiccl in brilliant 
scenes — ie. .short, a;i adorabli-;, dcli.girduL distracting ’lero ? ' 
Yes/ she said, sobbing. 

■■ A'id nov.' i am a poor fellow in brown leafclier.’ 

'' Lhni't ratnit me. IJut enough o£ thi.s. 1 v.'ill not be 
doprt'sscd .sny more. 1 am going from home llii.s afrer- 
noon, unles-s you greatly object. There is to be ;i rilhige 
P'icnic — a gipsyiug, they call it — at East Egdon, and 1 
shall go. 

‘ To dance ? ’ 

‘ Why not ? You can sing.'’ 

‘ Well, well, ns you will. I come to fetch you ? ’ 

‘ If you return .soon enough from your \vork. .But do 
not ineoneenienec yourself aiwut it. L know the way 
home, and the heath has no terror for me.’ 

'■ And can you cling to gaiety so eagerly as to tvalk ail 
the \va.y to a village festival in search of it ? ’ 

‘ Now, you don’t like my going alone ! Clym, you are 
not jealous ? ’ 

‘ No. But I would come with you if it could give you 
any pleasure ; though, a.s things stand, perhaps you have 
too much of me already. Still, I somehow wish that you 
did not want to go. Yes, perhaps 1 am jealous ; and who 
could be jealous with more reason than I, a Iialf-blind man, 
over such a woman as you ? 

‘ Don’t think like it. Let me go, and don’t take all 

my spirits: away I ’ 

‘ 1 w’ould rather lose all my own, rny sw'eet wife. Go 
and do whatever you like. Who can forbid your indulg- 
ence in any whim ? You have ail my heart yet, I believe ; 
and because you bear with me, who am in truth a drag 
upon you, I ow-e you thanks. Yes, go alone and .sliine. 
As for me, I will stick to my doom. At that kind of 
meeting people would shun me. My hook and gloves are 
like the St. Lazaras rattle of the leper, wnming the w’orld 
to get out of the way of a sight that would sadden them.’ 
He kissed her, put on his leggings, and went out. 
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'LOSE!) DOOR 


H r^one she rested her head upon her hands 
:-rsoifj ^ Two wastx-d lives — his and mine, 
le to this ! Will it drive me out oi my 


SIv rasr nhnut For any possible course which offered 
Tie least. imi:roven'ierit on the existing state o{ things^ 
an<i eoalf) iiiid none. She imagined how all those Biul- 
r'iouth ours who should learn what had become of her 
Tiould saV;, ‘ Look at the girl for whom nobody v.as good 
enongli ! ' 'i'o Eustacia tlie situation seemed sucli a 
moi'keiy of her hope.s that death appeared the only- 
door of relief if the satire of Heaven should go much 
further. 

Suddenly she aroused herself and exclaimed, ‘ But 
rii shake it off. Yes, I laUl shake it off ! No one shall 
know my suffering. Fil be bitterly merry, and ironically 
gay, and I’ll laugh in derision ! i\nd I’ll begin by going 
to this dance on the green.’ 

She ascended to her bedroom and dressed herself with 
scrupulous care. To an onlooker her beauty would have 
made lier feelings almost seem reasonable. The gloomy 
corner into which accident as much as indiscretion had 
brouglit this woman might have led even a moderate 
partisan to feci tliat she had cogent reasons for asking the 
Supreme Power by’- what right a being of such exquisite 
finish had been placed in circumstances calculated to 
make of her charms a curse rather than a blessing. 

It was five in the afternoon when she came out from 
house ready for her walk, Tliere -was material enough 
in the picture for twenty new conquests. The rebellious 
sadness that was rather too apparent when she sat indoors 
without a bonnet was cloaked and softened by her outdoor 
attire, which always had a sort of nebulousness about it, 
devoid of harsff edges ai\ywhere ; so that her face looked 
from its environment as from a cloud, wdth no noticeable 
Imc.s of demarcation between flesh and clothes. The 
heat of the day had .scarcely declined as yet, and she went 
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iilop.g the suiiny hills at a leisurely pace, there beiiig ample 
time for her idle expedition. Tall ferns burieil her in iheir 
leafage vrhenever her path lay througlr them, v.'hi»-h 


low 

formed miniature forests, though not tsne stem of tikmi 
would remain to bud the next year. 

The site chosen for the village festiiity ivas one c-f 
the lawn-like oases which were occasionally, yet not onen. 
met with on the plateaux of the heath district The 
brakes of furze and ferji terminated abruptly round th.e 
margin, and the grass ivas unbroken. A green cattle- 
track skirted tlie .spot, without, however, emerging from 
the screen of fern, and this path Eustacia followed, in order 
to reconnoitre the group before joining it. Irie lusty 
nfdes of the East Egdon band liad directed her unerringly, 
and she now beheld the musicians themselves, sitting in a 
blue waggon with red wheels scrubbed as bright as new, 
and arched with sticks, to which boughs and flowers ivere 
tied. In front of this ivas the grand central dance of 
fifteen or twenty couples, flanked by minor dances of 
inferior individuals whose gyrations were not ahvays in 
strict keeping with the tune. 

The young men wore blue and white rosettes, and w'ith 
a flush on their faces footed it to the girls, who, with the 
excitement and the exercise, blushed deeper than the pink 
of their numerous ribbons. Fair ones with lung curls, 
fair ones with short curls, fair ones with love-locks, fair 
ones with braids, flew round and round ; and a bcholdt:‘r 
might well have wondered how such a prepo.ssc;ssing set 
of young women of lilre size, age, and disposition, conid 
liave been collected together where there %vere only one or 
two villages to choose from. In the background was one 
happy man dancing by himself,, with closed eyes, totally 
oblivious of ail the rest. A fire was burning under a pollard 
thorn a few paces off, over which thn e Idittles hung in a 
row. Hard by was a table where elderly dames prepared 
tea, but Eustacia looked among them in vain for the 
cattle-dealer’s wife who had suggested that she should 
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tnised to obtain a courteous welcome 


I'bis unexpected absence of the only local resident 
whom Eustacia knew considerably damaged her scheme 
IV.r cnn. jiftdrnoon of rerldcns gaiety. Joining in l.'tccame 
a matter of difficulty, notwithstanding that, were she to 
advaiiCi.:, iheuri'ul danic-s wuuJd come forward with cups 
r-L tea .‘ind innko much of her as a stranger of siiperioi’ 
and kiwwlcdg'c to themselves. Having watched 
the cumpariy llirough. the figures of two dances, she decided 
to walic Cv little fui’thcr. to a cottage where slie might get 
z-.mre- rcfreslmient, and then return homeward in the shady 
time of evening. , ■ . . . c, 

This she did ; raid by tlic time that she retraced her 
steps tcAvartls tire scene of the gipsying, which it was 
nocuss.-uy to repass on her way to Alderworth, the sun 
was going down. The air was now so still that she could 
hear ib.e band afar off. and it seemed to be playing with 
niore spiiit, if thiit were possible, tlran when she had come 
aw'ay. On reaching the hill the sun had quite disappeared ; 
but thi.s made brtie difference either to Eustacia or to the 
revellers, for a round )*cllow' moon was rising before her, 
though its rar/s Irad not yet outmastered those from the 
west. The dance was going on just the same, hut strangers 
had arrived and formed a ring around the figure, so that 
Eustacia could stand among these without a chance of 
being recognized. 

A. w'holo villuge-full of sensuous emotion, scattered 
a.broad all tiie year long, surged here in a focus for an hour. 
The forty hearts of tliose waving couples were beating 
as they had not done since, twelve month.s before, they 
had come togetiier in similar jollity. For the time 
Paganism was revived in their hearts, the pride of life was 
aii in all, and tliey adored none other than themselves. 

How many of those impa.ssioned but temporaiy 
embraces were destined to become perpetual was possibly 
the wonder of some of those who indulged in them, as well 
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as of Eustacia who looked 


She be'pfau to ci-vy loose 


pirouettcrs^ to hunger for the hope and happiness wluch 
the fascination of the dance seemed (.a engender v/ithn 
Liicra. iJcsperately fond of dancing iicrseii, one of 
Eustacia’s expectations of Paris ]\ad beeri the opportonity 
it might afford her of indulgence in this favourite paslimy. 
Unhappily, that expectation was now extinct witliin her 
for ever. 

'Whilst she abstractedly watched them spinning and 
fluctuating in the increasing moonlight sIk^ suddenly 
heard lacr name whispered by a voice over her siioulder. 
Turning in surprise, she beheld at her eli:>ow one '.vhoee 
presence instantly caused her lo ffush to the tc’nple.s. 

Jt w'liH 'Wildeve. Till this moment lie liad nol met iic-r 
eye since the morning of liis marriage, when she had L'Cen 
loitering in the church, and hc.d startled him by lifting lier 
veil and corning forward to sign the register as witucGS. 
Yet why the sight of him should have instigated tiiat 
sadden rush of blood she could not teli. 

Before she could speak he whispered, ‘ Do you iii:e 
dancing as much as ever ’ 

‘ T think I do,’ she replied in a low voice. 

‘ Wall you dance with me ? ’ 

‘ It would be a gretit change for me ; but will it not 
seem strange ? ’ 

What strangeness can there be in relations dancing 
together ? ’ 

‘ All — yes, relations. Perhaps none.’ 

‘ Still, if you don’t like to be seen, pull down your 
veil; though there is not much risk of being linown by 
this light. Lots of strangers are here. 

She did as he suggested ; and the act v/as a tacit 
acknowledgment that she accepted his offer. 

Wildeve gave her his arm and took hdr down on the 
outside of the ring to the bottom of the dance, whicli 
they entered. In two minutes more they were involved 
in the figure and began woi'king their way upwards to the 
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wished more than once that she had .not yielded to his 
request ; from the middle to the top she felt that^ since she 
had. come out to seek pleasure, she was only doing a natural 
thing to obtain it. Fairly launched into the ceaseless 
glides and whirls which their new position as top couple 
opened up to them, Eustacia’s pulses began to move too 
quickly for lo.nger rumination of any kind. 

Through the length of five-and-twenty couples they 
threaded their giddy way, and a new vitality entered her 
form. The pale ray of evening lent a fascination to the 
experience. There is a certain degree and tone of light 
whicli tends to disturb the equilibrium of the senses, and 
to promote dangerously the tenderer moods ; added to 
movement, it drives the emotions to rankness, the reason 
becoming sleepy and unperceiving in inverse proportion; 
and this light fell now upon these two from the disc of the 
moon. Ail the dancing girls felt the symptoms, but 
Eustacia most of all. The grass under their feet became 
trodden away, and the hard, beaten surface of the sod, 
when viewed aslant towards the moonlight, shone like a 
polished table. The air became quite .still ; the flag above 
the waggon which held the musicians clung to the pole, 
and the players appeared only in outline against the sky ; 
except when the chcular mouths of the trombone, ophi- 
cleide, and French horn gleamed out like huge eyes from 
the shade of their figures. The pretty dresses of the 
maids lost their subtler day colours and showed more or 
less of a misty white. Eustacia floated round and round 
on Wilde ve’s arm, her face rapt and statuesque ; her soul 
had passed away from and forgotten her features, which 
were left empty and quiescent, as they always are when 
feeling goes beyond their register, c 

.Mow' nea7 she w?as to Wildeve ! it was terrible to think 
of. She could feel his breathing, and he, of course, could 
feel hers. How badly she had treated him 1 yet, here 
tliey were treading one measure. The enchantment of 
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the dance surprised her. A clear line of diii'erence di^''ided 
like a tangible fence her experience within this mare -rji' 
motion from her experience without it. ller begitiiiinjj 
to dance had been like a change of atmosphere ; outside, 
she had been steeped in arctic frigidity by comparison 
with the tropical sensations here. She had eni.ei'otf- llic; 
dance from the troubled liouns of her late life a.s one niight 
eriter a brilliant chamber after a night walk in a wood, 
Wiideve by himself would have been merely an agitation ; 
Wildeve added to the dance, and the moonlight, and the 
secrecy, began to be a delight. Whether his personality 
supplied the greater part of this sweetly compounded 
feeling, or whether the dance and tlie scene W'eighcd the 
more therein, was a nice point upon which Eustacia herself 
was entirely in a cloud. 

People began to say ‘ Who are they ? ’ but no invidiotis 
inquiries were made. Had Eustacia mingled with the 
other girls in their ordinary daily walks the case would 
have been different : here she was not inconvenienced by 
excessive inspection, for all were wrought to their brightest 
grace by the occasion. Like the planet Mercury sur- 
rounded by the lustre of sunset, her permanent brilliancy 
passed without much notice in the temporary glory of 
the situation. 

As for W'ildeve, his feelings are easy to guess. Obstacles 
\vere a ripening sun to his love, and he was at this moment 
in a delirium of exquisite misery. To clasp as his for five 
minutes what was another man’s through all the rest of 
the year was a kind of thing he of all men could appreciate. 
He liad long since begun to sigh again for Eustacia ; 
indeed, it may be asserted that signing the marriage 
register with Thomasin was the natural signal to his heart 
to return to its first quarters, and that the extra complica- 
tion of Eustacia’s marriage ^vas the one addition required 
to make that return compulsory'. 

Thus, for different reasons, what was to the rest an 
exhilarating movement was to these two a riding upon 
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tlie wliiiiwiiid. The dunce had come like an Irresistible 
attack upon v/hatea-er sense of social order there was in 
their minds, to drive them back into old paths which were 
now doubly irregular. Through three dances in succession 
they spun their way ; and then, fatigued with the incessant 
huskicla turneu to quit the circle in which she 
luj'I aLrca'.'iy ‘"'rnainevi coo long. Wildeve led liar to a 
fpasEr mound a. few yards distrmt, whei*e she sat down, 
hcT' parf.Tie7- standing beside her. From the time that he 
acifires.ned Jier at the beginning of the dance till now they 
had not exchanged .a word. , 

' The dance and the walking have tired you ? ’ he said 


. " No ; not greatly. , 

‘ } t is strange that we should have met here of all 
pl'iccs, rdher misEhig each oihor so long.’ 

Wy have missed i)C‘cause we tried to raiss, I suppose.’ 

'■ Yes. 'But began that proceeding — by bireuking 

a promise.’ 

' It is 5;<;arcch’' worth while to talk of that now. We 
ha,ve funned other ties shnee then — you no less than I.’ 

‘ I am sorry ro licar that your husband is ill,’ 

' lie is not ill — only incapacitated.’ 

‘ Yes : that is what I mean. I sincerely sympathize 
with you in your trouble. .Fate has treated you cruelly.’ 

She was .silent awhile. ‘' Have you heard that he has 
chosen to work as a furze-cutter ’ she said in a iowg 
mournful voice. . .y .-h.' . . 

'‘It has been mentioned to me/ -answered Whldeve 
hesitatingly. ‘ But I hardly believed it.’ . 

‘It is true. What do you think, of me as a furze- 
cutters wife ? ’ 

YT think the same as ever of you, Eustacia. Nothing 
of that sort van degrade you ; you ennoble the occixpation 
of your husband.’ 

" I wish I could fcci it.’ 

‘ Is there any chance of Mr. Yeobright getting better ? ’ 
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‘He thinks so. I doubt it.’ 

‘I was quite surprised to hear that he had taken a 
cotiage. I. thought, in common with other people, that 
he would have taken you oU to a home in Paris immeiiialely 
after you had married him. “ What a gay, bright tutiiro 
she has before her ! ” I thought. He will, I suppose, 
return there %vith you, if his sight gets strong again ’ 

Observing that she did not reply he regarded her more 
closely. She was almost weeping. Images of a future 
never to be enjoyed, the revived sense of her bitter dis- 
appointment, the picture of the neighbours’ suspended 
ridicule which was raised by Wildeve’s words/had been 
too much for proud Eustacia’s equanimity, 

Wiideve could hardly control his own too forward 
feelings when he saw her silent perturbation. But he 
affected not to notice this, and she soon recovered her 
calmness. 

‘ You did not intend to walk home by yourself?’ 
he asked. 

" 0 yes/ said Eustacia. ‘ What could hurt me on this 
heath, who have nothing ? ’ 

‘By diverging a little I can make my way home the 
same as yours. I shall be glad to keep you company as 
far as Throope Corner.’ Seeing that Eustacia .sat on in 
hesitation he added, ‘ Perhaps you think it unwise to be 
seen in the same road with me after the events of last 
summer ? ’ 

‘ Indeed I think no such thing,’ she said haughtily. 
‘ I shall accept whose company I choose, for all that may 
be said by the miserable inhabitants of Egdon.’ 

‘ Then let us walk on — if you are ready. Our nearest 
w-ay is towards that holly-bush with the dark shadow that 
you see down there.’ 

Eustacia arose, and walked beside him in the direction 
signified, brushing her way over the damping heath and 
fern, and followed by the strains of the merrymakers, who 
still kept up the dance. The moon had now waxed bright 
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t;r.d .silvery, r'lr; ;he lK-at,h was proof against sucli illumina- 
tion. and ti)L-re was to be observed the striking scene oi a 
dark; niyk‘.s.s tnict of country under an ntmos'pbeie 
cliargcd from ii's zenith to its extremities with white.st 
lighc. 7'c- an e}m above them tlioir two faces would have 
appeared amid the expaiise like two pearls on a table of 
ebony. 

Oil IhJs account the irregularities of the path were 
not visible, and Wildeve occasionally stumbled ; whilst 
Eu.stat'ia found it noce,ssai'y to perform some graceful 
feats of balancing whenever a small tuft of heather or 
root of furze protruded itself through the grass of the 
narrow track .and entangled her feet. At tliesc junctures 
in lier progress a hand was invariably stretched forward 
to steady her, holding her firmly until smooth ground was 
again reached, when the hand was again withdrawn to a 
respectful distance. 

They performed the journey for the most part in 
silencC; and drew near to Throope Corner, a few hun- 
dred yards from which a short path branched away to 
Eustacia’s house. By degrees they discerned coming to- 
wards them a pair of human figures, apparently of the 
male sex. 

When tliey came a little nearer Eustacia broke the 
silence by saying, ‘ One of those men is my husband. He 
promised to come to meet me.' 

' Tind tlie other is my greatest enemy,’ said Wildeve. 

‘ It looks like Diggory Venn.’ 

‘ That is the man,’ 

‘ It is an awkward meeting,’ said she ; ‘ but such is 
my fortune. He knows too much about me, unless he 
could know' more, and so prove to himself that what he 
now knows counts for nothing. Well, let it be : you must 
deliver mS up to them.’ 

'• N’ou will think twice before you direct me to do 
that. Here is a man who has not forgotten an item in 
our meetings at Rainbarrow : he is in company with your 
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luishand. Which of them, seeing us together here, will 
l>eli!-;ve that our meeting and dancing at the gipsy-party 
was by chance ? ’ . 

‘‘ Very well/ she whispered gloomily. ‘ Leave me before 
they come up.’ 

Wiideve bade her a tender farewell, and plugged 
across the fern and furze, Eustacia slowly walking on. 
In two or three minutes she met her husband and his 
companion. 

‘ My journey ends here for to-night, reddleman,’ said 
Ycobright as soon as he perceived her. ‘ I turn back 
with this iady. Good night.’ 

‘Good night, Mr. Yeo bright,’ said Venn. ‘ I hope to 
see you better soon.’ 

The moonlight shone directly upon Venn’s face as 
he spoke, and revealed all its lines to Eustacia. He was 
looking suspiciously at her. . That Venn’s keen eye had 
discerned what Yeobright’s feeble vision had not-— a man 
in the act of withdrawing from Eustacia’s side—v/as 
within the limits of the probable. 

If Eustacia had been able to follow the reddleman she 
would soon have found striking confirmation of her 
thought. No sooner had Ciym given her his arm and 
led her off the scene than the reddleman turned hack from 
the beaten track towards East Egdon, whither he had 
been strolling merely to accompany Clym in his walk, 
Diggory’s van being again in the neighbourhood. Stretch- 
ing out his long legs he crossed the patliless portion of the 
heath somewhat in the direction which Wiideve had taken. 
Only a man accustomed to nocturnal rambles could at 
this hour have descended those shaggy slopes with Venn’s 
velocity without falling headlong into a pit, or snapping 
off his leg by jamming his foot into some rabbit-burrow. 
But Venn w-ent on without much inconvenience to himself, 
and the course of his scamper was towards the Quiet 
TVoman Inn. This place he reached in about half an 
hour, and he was well aware that no person who had 
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voice. When customers wei'e present she sehioai showed 
hicrseif. o\vinr.( to her inherent dislike for the irusiness ; 
ijut perceivini^; tliut no one else wiis there to-night she 
■came out.' 

* H,e is not at home yet^ Diggory,,’ she said pleasantly. 

But 1 expected him’ sooner. He has been to East Egdon 

to buy a horse.’ 

* Did he wear a light wideawake ^ ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Then. I saw him at Throope Corner, leading one 
home/ said Venn drily. ‘ A beauty, with a white face 
and a mane as black as night. He will soon be here, no 
doubt.’ Rising and looking for a moment at the pure, 
sweet face of Thomasin, over which a shadow of sadness 
had passed since the time w.hen he had last seen her, he 
ventured to add, *' Mr. Wildcve seems to be often away at 
this time.’ 

‘ 0 yes,’ cried Thomasin in what was intended to be a 
tone of gaiety. ‘ 1 lusbands will play the truant, you know. 
I wish you could tell me of some secret plan that would 
help me to kcejj him home at my will in the CMenings.’ 

‘ .1. ml] consider if 1 knutv of one,’ replied Venn in that 
.same light toiu; v/hicii meant no lightness. And then he 
bowed in "a ntanricr of ]iis owm^ invention and moved to go. 
Tlioiirisin offered him her hand : and without a sigh, 
though with food for many, tlie reddicman w’cnt out. 

When Wilde ve retnrned, a quarter of an hour later, 
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ROUGH COERCION 

IS EMPLOYED 
IV 


1 HOSE words of Tiiomasin^ which seemed so little, but 
so rriu^■l;, remained iu the ears of Diggory Venn: 
‘ liel]; n-v; lo 1.;ue7j him home in the evenings,’ 

ijn this oecasieu Vexui had arrived on Egdon Heath 
only to S.TOSS to tho other side : he had no further con- 
rcoiJori %vitli the interests of the Yeobright family, and 
he liatl a busiaess of his own to attend to. Yet he sud- 
d'only began to feel lihnself drifting into the oid track of 
mancjuvring on Ehomasin’s account. 

Ho sat, in his van :md considered. From Thomasin’s 
vv'Hxis and Tiianncr Ik.; had plainly'- gathered that Wijdeve 
neglected her. For whom could he neglect her if not 
for Eu.'-.tacia ? Yet it was scarcely credible that things 
had come lo .surli a head as to indicate that ftustacia 
.sysl-emaucally ei\i,.-i;uraged him. Venn resolved to recon- 
noitre S!>inewhal: c.'irefulb/ the lonely road wliich led 
akmg tin:; vale iroin Wildcve’s dwelling to Clymi’s house 
at Alderwortli. 

At tins feme, as has been seen, Wildeve was quite 
innocent of any predetermined act of intrigue, and except 
at the dance on the green he had not once met Eu.stacia 
since her marriage. But that the spirit of intrigue was 
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Accordingly, when watching on the night : after the 
festival, the reddleman saw him ascend by the little path, 
lean over the front gate of Clym’s garden, sigh, and tun; 
to go back again. It was plain that Wiideve’s intrigue 
was rather ideal than real. Venn retreated before him 
down the hill to a place where the path was merely a deep 
groove between the heather ; here he mysteriously bent 
over the ground for a few minutes, and retired. When 
Wilde ve came on to that spot his ankle was caught by 
something, and he fell headlong. 

As soon as he had recovered the power of respiration 
he sat up and listened. There was not a sound in the 
gloom beyond the spiritless stir of the summer wind. 
Feeling about for the obstacle which had flung him down, 
he discovered that two tufts of heath had been tied 
together across the path, forming a loop, which to a 
traveller was certa,in overthrow. W^ildeve pulled off the 
string that bound them, and went on with tolerable 
quickness. On reaching home he found the cord 
to be of a reddish colour. It was just what he had 
expected. 

Although his weaknesses were not specially those akin 
to physical fear, this species of couf-de-Jarnac from one 
he knew too well troubled the mind of 'Wildeve. But his 
movements were unaltered thereby. K night or two later 
he again went along the vale to Alderworth, taking the 
precaution of keeping out of any path. The sense that 
he was watched, that craft was employed to circumvent 
his errant tastes, added piquancy to a journey so entirely 
sentimental, so long as the danger was of no' fearful sort. 
He imagined that Venn and Mrs. Yeobright were in league, 
and felt that there was a certain legitimacy in combating 
such a coalition. 
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The heath to-night appeared to be totally ciesoxtecj ^ 
and Wiicleve, after looking over Eustacia’s garden gate 
for some iitcic tiine^ with a cigar in his mouthy, was tempted 

b.v die f:t£cir-.a.ticn that einotional smuggling had for his 
TiLit’.iie 1o advaiice towards the window^ which was ntjt 
...tiito ifio.sea. Lie !'iind. being only partly drawni down. 
.iLe could sec inm' -che room, and Eustacia wc;s sitting 
tlicru alone. Vv'iidu-v'e contemplated her for a minute, 
and tlien retrea.lirsg into the heath beat the ferns lightly, 
'Vv'hcrcnpor- jnotb.s jlew out alarmed. Securing one, he 
the window, and, holding the modi to the 
chink, opened his hand. The moth made towairds the 
candle upon .Eusiacia’a tabic, hovered round it two or 
three fimc-s, and fkw into the flame. 

F.u,siacia slarttrd up. This had been a well-known 
siariai in .j-d limes when. Wiklove had used to come secretly 
i/o-oiiig ro iiistovor. She at once knew that Wildeve was 
out-.i'L-, but bt-foro she could consider wdiat to do her' 
husi,tand caint; in from upstairs. Eustacia’s face burnt 
crimson at the unexpected collision of incidents, and filled 
with an arnmation that it too frequently lacked. 

^ You have a very high colour, dearest,’ said Yeobright, 
when he came dose enough to see it. ‘ Yoirr appearance 
would be no worse if it were alw'ays so.’ 

‘ i am wanri/' said Eustacia. ‘ I think I wdll go into 
the air for a few minutes.’ 

' Shull i go with you ? ’ 

1.) no. 1 a.m only going to the gate.’ 

Siie arose, Lrat before she had time to get out of the 
room a. loud rapping began upon the front door. 

‘ ril go-—]. '11 go,’ said Eustacia in an unusually quick 
tone for Iier ; and .«hc glatrccd ei^rgerly towards the window 
whence tlie motli had flown ; Irut nothing appeared there. 

‘ \'ou li’ad better not at this time of the evening,’ he 
said. Gym stepped before her into the passage, and 
Eustacia waited, her somnolent manner covering her 
inner heat and agitation. 
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Slie listened, and Clym opened tlie door. ■ No words 
were attered outside, and presently be closed it and carru; 
back, saying, ‘Nobody was there. I wonder what that 
could have meant ? ’ 

Be was lei't to wonder during the rest of the e\'ening. 
for no explanation offered itself, and Eustacia said notJiing, 
tlio adoitionai facr chat hItlc knew of only adding more 
mystery to the performance. 

Me-tanwhile ;i little drama had been acted outside which 
saved Euslacia from ail pOsSsiniiity of compromising 
herself that evening at least. Bv'hilst Wikleve liad been 
preparing his moth-signal another person had come behind 
him up to the grite. This man, who carried a gun in liis 
hand, looked on for a moment at tJje otherts operation i'lV 
the window, walked up to clie house, knocked at tlie dour, 
and then vanished round the corner and over the hedge. 

Damn him ! ' said Wilde ve. ‘ He ha‘! been watching 
me again.’ 

As his signal had been rendered futile by this uproarious 
rapping Wikleve withdrew, passed out at the gate, and 
walked quickly down the path without thinking of any- 
thing except getting away unnoticed. Half-way down 
the hill the path ran near a knot of stunted hollies, which 
in the general darkness of the scene stood as the pupil in a 
black eye. When Wildeve reached this point a report 
startled his ear, and a few spent gunsliots fell among tire 
leaves around him. 

There was no doubt that he liiraself was the cause of 
that gun’s discharge ; and lie rushed into the dump of 
hollies, beating the bushes furiously with his .stick ; but 
nobody was there. This attack was a more serious matter 
than the last, and it was some time before Wildeve re- 
covered his equanimity. A new and most unpleasant 
system of menace had begun, and the intent appeared to 
be to do him grievous bodily harm. Wildeve had looked 
upon Venn’s first attempt as a .species of horse-play, 
which the reddleman had indulged in for want of knowing 
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Jjhtia'b Ibt' mind of Venn. It troubles ftw such minds in 
eurli eases, and someiimcss this is not to be regritted. 
iA'oin ihe iinpeai'hujeut oi Strafford to Fanner Lynch's 
short way i/iLh I he searniis Virginia there iiave been 
many trininuhs of justice v, tiieh arc niockcrie? of law. 
About iit'iii a mile belo-w (dyni’s sceiudevd dwelling 
^ay a hamlet 'where livcii one of the two constables who 
preserved the peace in tlie parish of Alderworth, and 
Wiklevc went straight to the constable’s cottage. Almost 
the first thing that he saw on opening the door was the 
constalilo’s truncheon hanging to a nail, as if to assure 
him that here were the means to his purpose. On inquiry^ 
however, of the constable’s wife he learnt that the 
constable was not at home. Wiideve said he v/ouid 
wait. ' " . ■ c- 

The minutes ticked on, and the. constable did not 
arrive. Wiideve cooled down from his state of high 
indignation to a restless dissatisfaction with ' himself, the 
scene, the constable’s wife, and the whole set of circum- 
stances. He arose and left tire house. Altogether, the 
experience of that evening had had a cooling, not to say 
a chilling, effect on misdirected tenderness, and "VVildeve 
was in no mocid to ram’nle again to .Alderworth after night- 
fall in hope of a stray glance ironi Eustacia. 

Thus far Mie reddleman had been tolerably successful 
in his rude contrivances for keeping down Wildeve’s 
inclination to rove in the evening, lie iiad nipped in 
tile bud the possible meeting between Eustacia and her 
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oid iovef this .very night. But lie had not anticipatecl 
that the tendency of his action would be to divert Wild- 
eve^';' movement .rather .than to.'Sto.p it. .The gamblmg 
with the guineas had, not conduced to make him a wel- 
come guest to Clym ; but to call upon his wife’s .relative 
was natural, and he was determined to see Eustacia. It 
was necessary to choose some less untoward hour than 
ten o’clock at night. ‘ Since it is unsafe to go in the 
evening, Mie said, ‘ I’ll go by day.’ 

Meanwhile Venn had left the heath and gone to call 
upon Mrs. Yeobright, with whom he had been on friendly 
terms since she had learnt what a providential counter- 
move he had made tow'ards the restitution of the family 
guineas. She wondered at the lateness of his call, but 
had no objection to see him. 

He gave her a full account of Clym’s affliction, and 
of the state in which he was living ; then, to 

Thomasin, touched gently upon the apparent sadness of 
her days. ‘Now, ma’am, depend upon it/ he said^ ‘you 
couldn’t do a better thing for either of ’em than to make 
yourself at home in their houses, even if there should be 
a little rebuff at first.’ 

‘ Both she and my son disobeyed me in marrying : 
therefore I have no interest in their households. Their 
troubles are of their own making.’ Mrs, Yeobright tried 
to speak severely ; but the account of her son’s state 
had moved her more than she cared to shown 

‘ Your visits would make Wildeve walk straighter 
than he is inclined to do, and might prevent unhappiness 
down the heath.’ 

‘ Wliat do you mean ? ’ 

‘ I saw something to-night out there which I didn’t 
like at all. I wish your son’s house and j\lr. Wildevc’s 
were a hundred miles apart instead of four or five.’ 

* Then there was an understanding between him and 
Clym’s wife when he made a fool of Thomasin ! ’ 

' We’ll hope there’s no understanding now,’ 


and I should wish to die in peace. He is my only son ; 
o.!'id since sons arc made of such stuff I am not sorr}? I 
have no other. As for Tiioraasin, I never expected much 
frojii her ; and she has not disappointed me. But I 
forgave her long ago ; and I foi’give him now. Ill go.’ 

’ : of ' 
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® Yo'u seera to take a very mild interest in what I 
propcfse. little or raueh,’ said Ciym, with tolerabie vvarmi'a, 

‘ ¥ou mistake me/- she answered,, reviving at his 
reproach. * I am only thinking.’ 

^ What of ? ’ . 

‘ Partly of that moth whose skeleton is getting burnt 
lip in the wick of the candle/ she said sloivly. * But 
you know I always take an interest in what imu say.’ 

‘Very well^ dear. Then I think I must go and call 
upon her,’ . . . He went on with tender feeling : ‘ It 
is a thing I am not at all too proud to do^ and only a fear 
that I might irritate her has kept me awa}^ so long. But 
1 must do something. It is wrong in me to allow this 
sort of thing to go on.’ 

‘ What have you to blame j-ourself about ? ’ 

‘ She is getting old, and her life is lonely,, and I am her 
only son 

*' Siie lias Thomasin.'" 

‘ Thomasin is not her daughter ; and if she were tliat 
'would not excuse me. But this is beside the point. I 
have made up my mind to go to heig and all I wish to ask 
you is whether you v/ill do your best to Iielp me — that is. 
forget the past ; and if she shows her willingness to be 
reconciled, meet her half-way b}" welcoming he.r to our 
house, or by accepting a tvelcomc to iiers ? ’ 

At first Eustacia dosed her lips as if she would rather 
do anything on the whole globe than what he suggested. 
But the lines of her mouth softened with thought, though 
not so far as they might have softened ; and she said, ‘ I 
•will put nothing in your "way ; but after what has passed 
it is asking too much that I go and make advances.’ 

‘ You nei’er distinctly told rne what did pass between 
-you.-’.'. 

‘ I could not do it then, nor can I now. Sometimes 
more bitterness is sown in five minutes than can lie got 
rid of in a whole life : and that may be tlic case here.’ 
She paused a few moments, and added, ‘ If you hud never 











series of days during which snug houses were stifling, and 
when cool draughts were treats ; wdien cracks appeared in 
clayey gardens, and were called ‘ earthquakes ’ by appre- 
hensive children ; when loose spokes were discovered in 
the -wheels of carts and carnages; and when stinging- 
insects haunted the air, the earth, and every drop of water 
that was to be found. 

In Mrs. Yeobright’s garden large-leaved plants of a 
tender kind flagged by ten o’clock in the morning; 
rhubarb bent downward at eleven ; and even stiff 
cabbages were limp by noon. 

It was about eleven o’clock on this day that Sirs, 
Yeobright started across the heath towards her .son's 
house, to do her best in getting reconciled with him 
and Eustacia, in conformity with her rvords to the reddio- 
rnan. She had hoped to be well advanced in her walk 
before the heat of the day was at its highest, but aftei' 
setting out she found that this was not to be done. The 
sun had branded the whole heath with his mark, even the 
purple heath-flowers having put on a browmness under 
the dry blazes of the few preceding days. Every valley 
Vifas filled with air like that of a kiln, and the clean quartz 







end of the third mile sIjc wished thu.t she- liad hired Fair- 
wav to drive her ii portion at iea.st of the distance. 'Hut 
from ih{, point ai which she Iiad arri\'ed it vras as easy 
i.i) reecii (lym's h(;use as to g‘,t home ay;oiin. Sc she 
went on, tlie air aroaisd her •pulsa.tiiiy silenriy, ivnd oppress- 
iny tlio earth with hnssitude. .‘s]-!0 loolmd at the sky 
overhead, and saw that i-hc sapphirine hue of the y.cnith 
in spring anti early summer had been replaced by a nielaliic 
violet. 

Occasionally she came to a spot where iiidcpondeBt 
worlds of ephemerons were p>assing their time in mad 
carousal, some in the air, some on the hot ground and 
vegetation, some in the tepid and stringy water of a 
nearly dried pool. All the shallower ponds had de- 
creased to a vaporous mud amid which the maggoty 
shapes of innumerable obscure creatures could be in- 
distinctly seen, hea\'iiig and %vaIiow'ing with enjoyment. 
Being a woman not disinclined to plulosophi/ic she some- 
times sal dowm under her uraljrella to rest and to watch 
their happiness, for a certain liopefulness as to the result 
of her I'ibit gave case to hea* mind, and between important 
thoughts left it free to dwell on ujiy infinite.simal matter 
which caught her eyes. 

Mrs. Yeobright had never before been to her son’s 
house, and its exact po.sition was unknown to lier. She 
tried one ascending path and another, and found that 
they led lier 'hstray. Retracing her steps .she came again 
to an open level, where .she perceived at a distance a 
man at work. She went towards him and inquired the 
way. 
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The lalwurer pointed out the direction^ and jiddcd, 
!o you see that furze-cucter.. ma’am., going up tbai 
itpath yond ? ’ 


‘ Wellj if you follow him 3!'ou can make no mistake. 
He’s going to the same place/ma’am/ 

She followed, the figure indicated. H’e appeared of 
a russet hue, not more distinguishable from the setaje 
around him than -the green caterpillar from the leaf it 
feeds on. His progress when acluaily walking was more 
rapid than Mrs. Yeobright’s ; but she was enabled to 
keep .a.t an equable distance from Irinr by Iris h;ibit of 
stopping whenever he came to a bralce of Ijrainf'jle.s, where 
he paused awhile. On coming in her turn to each of these 
spots she found half a dozen long iiinp bramble, s whicli 
he had cut from the bush during his halt and laid out 
straiglit beside the path. They were evidently intended 
for furze-i'aggot bonds which .he meant to collect on his 
return. 

The silent being who thus occupied himself seemed 
to be of no more account in life than an insect. He 
appeared as a mere parasite of the hearh^ fretting its 
surface in his daily labour as a moth frets a garment, 
entirely engrossed with its products, having no know- 
ledge of anything in the world l)ut fern, furze, heath, 
lichens, and rrioss. 

The furze-cutter was so absorbed in the business of 
his journey that he never turned his head ; and his 
leather-legged and gauntleted form at length became 
to her as nothing more than a moving handpost to show 
her the way. Suddenly she w-as attracted to his in- 
dividuality by observing peculiarities in bis walk. It 
was a gait she had seen somewhere before and the gait 
revealed the man to her, as the gait of Ahimaaz in the 
distant plain made him known to the watchman of the 
king. * His walk is exactly as m}?- husband’s used to be/ 










iirro the sky that their foliage from a Mdistance appeared 
as a black spot ia the air above the crown, of the hill. ' On 
reaching this place Mrs. Yeobright , felt ' distressingly 
agitated, weary, and unwell. She ascended, and sat 
down under their shade to recover herself, and to con- 
sider how best to break the ground with Eustaciii, so as 
not to initate a woman underneath whose apparent 
indolence lurked passions even stronger and more active 
than her own. 

Tl'iC trees beneath which she sat were singularly 
battered, rude, and wild, and for a few minutes Mi's. 
Veobriglit dismissed thoughts of her own storm-broken 
and exhausted sta,te to contemplate theirs. Not a bough 
in the niiie trees v/hich composed the group but was 
splintered, lopped, and distorted by the .fierce weather 
that there held them at its mercy whenever it prevailed. 
Some were blasted and split as if by lightning, black 
stains as from fire inarking their sides, while the ground 
at their feet Was strewn with dead fir-needles and heaps 
of cones blown down in the gales of past years. Tire 
place was called the Devil’s J3eIlows, and it was only 
necessary to come there on a March or November night 
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to discover the forcible reasons for tliat name. On the 
present heated afteriiooa_, v/beji no perceptible ndiid war. 
blovvdng. the trees kept up a porpetual moan v.'hich care, 
could hardly believe to be caused by the air. 

Here she sat for twenty minutes or more ere .she could 
sununon resolution to go clen.vn to tiie dour, her courage 
Ixiisg lowered to zero by h.er physical lassitude. To any 
other person than a mother It miglit have seemed a little 
himiiliating that she^ the eider of the two women, .should 
be the first to make arb/uncos. Biit Mrs. Yeobriglu; 
had well considered all that, and she only lliought how 
best to make her visit appear to Eustacia not abject 
but wise. 

Fj'om her elevated position the exhausted woniari 
could perceive the roof of the hou.se below, and the garden 
and the whole enclosure of the iktle domicile. And 
now, at the moment of rising, she saw a second man 
approaching the gate. His manner v/a.s peculiar, hesi- 
tating, and not that of a person come on business or by 
invitation. He surveyed the house with intere.st, and 
then walked round and scanned the outer boundary of 
the garden, as one might have done had it been the birth- 
place of Shakespeare, the prison of Mary St'aart, or the 
Chateau of Hougomont. After passing round and again 
reaching the gate he w^eiit in. Mrs. Yeo bright was vexed 
at this, having reckoned on finding her son and his wife 
by themselves ; but a moment’s thought showed her 
that the presence of an acquaintance would take off the 
awkwardness of her first appearance in the house, by 
confining the talk to genera.! matters until she had begun 
to feel comiorfcabie with them. She came down the hill 
to the gate, and looked into the hot garden. 

There lay the cat asleep on the bare gravel of the. 
path, as if beds, rugs, and carpets were' unendurable. 
The leav'es of the hollyhocks hung like half-closed 
umbrellas, the sap almost simmered in the stems, and 
foliage with a smooth surface glared like metallic mirrors, 
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.1 nUiiiii apple UT-e, nf the sort colled RathcripCp jrrev; 
just^ ■ORh'ir the. ipde. the only one which throve in the 
p:a-(ie:p by reew);! of the lightness of the soil ; and among 
*•-' TaLc.i apgijes osi the ground honeatli were wasps 
n'll-ni.'- arnnk wilh< the juice, or creeping alxnit the little 
c;. ' '-.'•j _iT. cn-cli fruit whic'h they bad eaten out Ijcfore 
s1u[je'!ev.i by its sweetness. By the door jay Clyin’s 
fuivje-iiook and the last liandful of faggot-bond.s she’ had 
;a-cn Miu gainer ; tliey had plainly been thrown, dow'n 
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A CONJUNCTURE, AND ITS 


RESULT UPON THE PEDESTRIAN 


VV IL’DEVE, as has been stated, was determined to visit 
Eustacia boldly, by day, and on the easy terms of a 
relation, since the reddleraan had spied out and spoilt 
his walks to her by night. The spell that she had thrown 
over him in the moonlight dance made it impossible for 
a m,an having no strong puritanic force within him to 
keep away altogether. He merely calculated on meeting 
her and her husband in an ordinary manner, chatting 
a little while, and leaving again. Every outward sign 
was to be conventional ; imt the one great fact would 
be there to satisfy him : he would see her. He did not 
even desire Clym’s absence, since it was just possible 
tlmt Eustacia might resent any situation which could 
compromise her dignity as a wife, whatever the state of 
her heart towards him. Women w-ere often so. 

He went accordingly ; and it happened that the time 
of his arrival coincided with that of Mrs. Yeobright’s 
pause on the hill near the house. When he had looked 
round the premises in the manner she had noticed ho 
went and knocked at the door. There was a few minutes’ 
interval, and then the key turned in the lock, the door 
opened, and Eustacia herself confronted him. 
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‘ 0 ! I thought that perhaps you liacl locked the door 
because you were alone and were afraid of tramps.*' 

' No — hei'e is my husband/ 

I'hey had been standing in the entry. Gosing the 
front door and turning the key, as before, she threw 
open the door of the adjoining room and asked him to 
walk in. Wildeve entered, the room appearing to be 
empty ; but a,s soon as he had advanced a few steps he 
started. On the hearthrug lay Gym asleep. Beside him 
v/ere the leggings, thick boots, leather gloves, and sleeve- 
waistcoat in which lie worked. 

‘ You may go in ; you W’ill not disturb him/ she 
said, following behind. ‘ My reason for fastening the 
door is that he may not be intruded upon by any chance 
comer w'hile lying here, if I should be in the garden or 
upstairs.’ 

* Why is he sleeping there ? ’ .said Wildeve in low 
tones. 

’ He is very %veary. He ivent out at half-past four 
this morning, and has been working ever since. He 
cuts furze because it is the only thing he can do that 
does not put any strain upon his poor eyes/ The con- 
trast between the sleeper’s appearance and Wildeve’s 
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know how differently he appeared when I first met hirn^ 
though it is such a little while ago. His hands wore a,s 
white and soft as mine | . and look at them now^ how rough 
and brown they are I His complexion is by nature fair, 
and that rasty. look he has all of a colour with his 
leather clothes_, is. caused by the burning of the sun.’ 
y Why does he go out at all ? * Wildeve whispered. 

‘ Because he hates to be. idle ; though what he earns 
doesn’t add much to our exchequer. However, he says 
that when people are living upon their capital they must 


they can.’ 

' The fates have not been kind to you, Eustacia Veo- 
bright.’ 

‘ I have nothing to thank them for.’ 

‘ Nor has he — except for their one great gift to him.’ 
Wiiat's tliat ? ’ 

Wilde ve looked her in the eyes. 

Eustacia blushed for the first time that day. ‘ Well, 
I am a questionable gift,’ she said quietly. ‘ I thought 
you meant the gift of content — which he has, and I 
have not/’ 

‘ I can understand content in such a case — though 
how- the outward situation can attract him puzzles me.’ 

That’s because you don’t know him. He’s an en- 
thusiast about ideas, and careless about outward things. 
He often reminds me of the Apostle Paul’ 

I am glad to hear that he’s so grand in character as 
that.’ 

‘ Yes ; but the worst of it is that though Paul was 
excellent as a man in the Bible he would' hardly have 
done in real life,’ 

Their voices had instinctively dropped lower, though 
at first they had taken no particular care to avoid awaken- 
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misiortuiie, lo yuu, you iinow wno is 'CO Dlanie/ saia 
Wildeve. 

‘ The marriage is no misfortune in itself/ she letorted 
with: some .little petulance. ‘ It is simply the accident 
which has happened since that has been the cause of my 
ruin. I have certainly got thistles for figs in a worldly 
.sense, but how could I tell wdiat time \vnuld itring forth ? ' 

^Sometimes/ Eustacia, I think it is a jung.iiont upon 
you. You rightly belonged to me, you know ; and I 
had no idea of losing you.’ 

*No, it was not my fault I Two could not belong to 
you; and remember that, before J was aware, you 
turned aside to another woman. It was cruel levity in 
you to do that. I never dreamt of playing such a game 
oa-my„ side till. you began, it on yours.’ ' 

‘I meant nothing by it/ replied Vvildeve. ‘It was 
a, mere interlude. , .Men are given to, the trick of Jiaving 
a passing fancy for somebody else in the midst of a per- 
nianent love, which reasserts itself afterwards just as 
before* Qn account of your rebellious manner to me I 
was tempted to go further than I should have done; 
and when you istili would keep playing the same tanta- 


but he probably doesn’t know what it is to lose the woman 
he. loved.’' ■ ■ 

He is not ungrateful for winning her/ whispered 
Eustacia, *' and in that respect he is a good man. Many 
women would^go far for such a husband. But do I desire 
unreasonably much in wanting what is called life — 
music, poetry, pas.sion, war, and all the beating and 
pulsing that is going on in the great arteries of the world ? 
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That was the shape of my youthfui dream ; but I did 
not. get it. Yet 1 thought I saw the .way to it in my Qym/ 
: . ‘. And .you oniy married him on that account ?. ’ , 

.. . ‘ There you mistake me. I married him because I 
loved him/ but I won’t say that I didn’t love liiai partly 
because I thought I saw a promise of that life in Mm.’ 

* You have dropped into 3:'c'ur oh:! n'sc-iinvCul key.’ 

‘ But I am not going to be depressed/ she cried per- 
versely. * I began a new systen-s, by going to that dance, 
and I mean to stick to it, Cb/m can sing rnerrihr ; why 
should not I ?' ’ 

Wildeve looked thoughtfully at her. ^ It is easier 
to .say you will sing than to do it ; though if I could I 
'Would encourage. 3^011 in ^'our attempt. But as life means 
nothing to me, without one thing which is now im- 
possible, you will forgive me for not being able to en- 


courage }'OU.' 

* Damon, what is the matter with you, that you speak 
like that ? ’ she asked, raising her deep) shady eyes to hi.s. 

‘ That’s a thing I shall never tell plainly : and perliaps 
if I try to tell you in riddles you will not care to gues.s 
them.’ 

Eustacia remained silent .for a minute, and she said, 
‘ We are in a strange relationship to-day. You mince 
matters to an uncommon nicety. You mean, Damon, 
that you still love me. Well, that gives me sorrow, for 
I am not made so entirely happy by my marriage that I 
am willing to spurn you for the information, as I ought 
to do. But we have said too much about this. Do 
you mean to wait until my husband is awake ? ’ 

‘ I thought to spjeak to him ; but it is unnecessary, 
Eustacia, if I offend you by not forgetting you, you are 
right to mention it ; but do not talk of spurning.’ 

She did not reply, and the}’- stood looking musingly 
at Clym as he slept on in that profound sleep which is 
the result of physical labour carried on in circumstances 
that wake no nervous fear. 
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■y I-;im that sweet sleep I ’ sj 
ike that since. 1 was a boy 


While they tlrus watched liim a click at the gate was 
at.-dible. c.nJ a knock cam(; to the door. Eustacia vveat 
to n Yvimiow and looked out. 

iier countenance changed. First .she became crimson, 
and then the red .suijsided till it c^'c■:n partially icit lier lips. 

' Shall 1 go away ? ’ said Wildeve, standing up. 

1 hardly know.’ 

‘ Who is it ? ’ 

^ Mrs. Yfcobright. 0, what .she said to me that day ! 
i cannot understand this visit — w'hat does she mean ? 
And she suspects that past time of ours.’ 

‘ I am in your hands. If you think she had better not 
see me here I’ll go into the next room.’ 

‘ Weil, yes : go.’ 

Wildeve at once withdrew ; but before he had been 
half a minute in the adjoining apartment Eustacia came 
after him. 

‘ No,’ she said, ‘ we won’t have any of this. If she 
comes in she must see you — and think if she likes there’s 
something wrong ! .But how can I open the door to her, 
when she dislikes me — wishes to see not me, but her son ? 
1 won’t open the door I ’ 

Mi'.s. Yeobright knocked again more loudly. 

^ Pier knocking will, in all likelihood, awaken him,’ 
continued Eustacia j ‘ and then he will let her in himself 
iVh— listen.’ 

They could hear Clym moving in the other room, as if 
disturbed by the knocking, and he uttered the word 
1 Mother,’ , 

‘ Yes— hc^ i,s a.wake— he will go to the door/ she said, 
with a breath of relief, ‘ Come this way. ' I Irave a bad 
name tvith her, and you must, not be seen. Thus I am 
obliged to act by stealth, not because I do ill, but because 
others arc pleased to say so.’ - , . ’ 
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By this time she had taken him to the back door, 
which open,, disclosing a path leading down the 
garden. ‘ Now, one word, Damon,’ she i*emarked as he 
.stepped forth. ‘ This i is your first visit here ; let it be 
your last. We have been hot lovers in our time, but it 
won’t do now. Good-bye.’ 

‘^Good-bye,’ said Wildeve. ‘ I have had all I came 
for, and I am satisfied.’ 

‘ What was it ’ 

‘ A sight of you. Upon ni}'' eternal honour I came for 
no more.’ 

Wildeve kissed his hand to the beautiful girl he 
addressed, and passed into the garden, where she watched 
him down the path, over the stile at the end, and into the 
ferns outside, which brushed his hips as he went along till 
lie became lost in their thickets. When he had quite 
gone she slowly turned, and directed her attention to the 
interior of the house. 

But it was possible that her presence might not be 
desired by Clym and his mother at this moment of their 
first meeting, or that it would be superfluous. At all 
events, she was in no hurry to meet Mrs. Yeobright, She 
resolved to wait till Clym came to look for her, and glided 
back into the garden. Here she idly occupied herself for 
a few minutes, till finding no notice was taken of her she 
retraced her steps through the house to the front, where 
she listened for voices in the parlour. But hearing none 
she opened the door and went in. To her astonishment 
Clym lay precisely as Wildeve and herself had left him, 
his sleep apparently unbroken. He had been disturbed 
and made to dream and murmur by the knocking, but he 
had not awakened. Eustacia hastened to the door, and in 
spite of her reluctance to open it to a woman who had 
spoken of her so bitterly, she unfastened it and looked 
out. Nobody was to be seen. There, by the scraper, lay 
Clym’s hook and the handful of faggot-bonds he had 
brought home ; in front of her were the empty path, the 
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gardci; gate stiinduig slightly ajar; and; beyond, the ^ 

"■'/aa/avi 


p;re:n: vallcv of purple heath thrilling .silexitly in the sun. 


Hn ' 

vr.r;. Mrs. Yeobright was goJie, , 


sHr 

; riyrn’s mmiier was at this time follov/ing a path which 


fllSllr ^ 

la v hidden from Eustacia by a shoulder of the hill. Her 


I .rm 

VvV.ik ilil tiler from the garden gate had been hasty and 

'■ ■ ■ ... .tH: 

wHr' 

- determined, as of a vrornan who was now no less anxious 


liiiii"'' ' 

tn escape from the .scene than she had pre\'iously been to 



enter it. Her eyes w^cre fixed on the ground ; witdiin her 



; tveo sights were graven — ^thnt of Clym’s hook and brambles 

\ f- 


! at the door, and that of a woman’s face at a window. Her 

i ■** 

lips trembled, becoming unnaturally thin as she murmured, 


BH 

' ‘ ’I'is too much — Clym, how can he bear to do it ! He is 


MW 

; at home ; and j^-et he lets I'ler shut the door against me ! ^ 


cPwHH ^ 

In her anxiety to get out of the direct view of the house 

a' 

iH 

1 .she had diverged from the straightest path homewmrd. 

|H 

! and while looking about to regain it she came upon a little 


Si * 

' boy gathering whortle-berries in a hollow. The boy was 


' si 

Johnny Nunsuch, who had been Eustacia’s stoker at the 


’.|H' 

bonfire, and, with the tendency of a minute body to 


fli ' 

1 gravitate towards a greater, he began hovering round Mrs. 



•: Yeobright as soon as site appeared, and trotted on beside 

' i 

'wi >. 

j her without perceptible consciousness of his act. 


'|W . 

i Mrs. Yeobright spoke to him as one in a mesmeric 



' sleep. ‘ ’Tis a long way home, my child, and we shall not 

1 

get there till evening.’ 

i 

'1b* ’ 

‘ I shall/ said her small companion. ‘ I am going to 

^ ' . tl 

l 

' wl' * 

play marnels afore supper, and we go to supper at six 


'Ib 

o’clock, because father comes home. Does your father 

> 


1 come home at six too ? ’ 


Im ' 

‘ No : he never comes ; nor my son either, nor any- 

■■ 'bodv.b: ■ ■ ■ 



1 ‘ What have made vou so dowm ? Have you seen a 


iW '1 

• oo.ser ? ’ 

« 4 

■ 

, ‘ J have seen what’s worse — a woman’s face looking 



1 at me through a window-pane. 


■ ‘-SX 
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* Is that .a bad sight ? ' 

. . . \ es. It is always a bad sight to see. a woman looking 

opt at a weary wayfarer and not letting her ill/ 

Oaoe "M'hen 1 went to Tliroorje Ch'crit I’urid to catch 
eflets i seed myself looking up at myself, and I was 
j.j.igh. 1 , fined fUKi jumped baet like anething'.' 

^ . c . ‘ li they hud onlj- shown signs of meeting my 
advances half-ivay how w^el! it might have been done I 
Jlut them is no chance. Shut out 1 She must have set 
him against me. Can there be beautiful bodies without 
hearts inside ? I think so. I would not have done it 
against a neighbour’s cat on suclla fiery day as this 1C 

‘ What is it 3 ?ou say ?/ . : , . 

Never lagain—never i Not even if they send for 

I ' . 

‘ \oii must be a very curious woman to talk like that,’ 

0 no, not at all/ she said, returning to the boy’s 
prattle. ‘Most people who grow up and^have children 
talk as J, ao. When you grow up your mother will talk 
as 1 do too. 

‘I hope she won’t; because ’tis very bad to talk 
nonsense.’ 

\ es, child ; it is nonsense, I suppose. Are vou not 
nearly spent with the heat ? ’ 

* Yes. But not so much as you be.’ 

‘ How do you know ’ 

Your face is white and wet, and your head is hangimr.. 
down-like. ^ 

" Ah, I am exhausted from inside.’ 

mi. ' 8'o this ? ’ 

I he child m speaking gave to his motion tlic ierk and 
limp oi an invalid. 

1 he little boy remained silently pondering, and they 
tottered on side by side until more than a quarter of an 
hoiu had elapsed, when Mrs. Yeobright, whose weakness 
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■plainly' increased^ said to liim, ‘ I must sif down h 'CO 
rest.’ ■ 

When she had seated herself he looked long in her face 
and said;, ‘ How funny you draw your, breath— like a, lamb 
Vf'heii you diwe him till he’s nearly done for. Bo you 
always dra\v your breath like that ? ’ 

‘ Not always.’ Her voice was now so loiv as to be 
scarcely above a whisper. 

” You ■will go to sleep there^ I suppose^ ■v^’on’t you ? 
You have shut your eyes already.’ 

‘ No- I shall not sleep much till— another day, and 
then I hope to have a iong^ long one— very long. Now can 
you tell me if Rimsmoor Pond is dry this summer ? ’ 

" Rimsmoor Pond is, but Oker’s Pool isn’t, because he 
is deep, and is never dry — ’tis just over there.’ 

* Is the water clear ? ’ 

‘ Yes, middling— except where the heath-croppers w^alk 
into it.’ 

‘ Then, take this, and go as fast as you can, and dip me 
up the clearest you can find. I am very faintd 

She drew from the small willow reticule that she 
carried in her hand an old-fashioned china teacup without 
a handle ; it was one of half a dozen of the same sort 
lying in the reticule, vdiich she had preserved ever since 
jier childhood, and had brought with her to-day as a small 
present for Ciyra and Eustacia. 

The boy started on his errand, and soon came back 
■with the water, such as it was. !Mrs. Yeobriglit attempted 
to drink, but it w^as so warm as to give her nausea, and 
she threw it aw^ay. Afterwards she still remained sitting, 
with her eyes closed. 

The boy waited, played near her, caught several of 
the little brown butterflies which abounded, and then 
said as he waited again, ‘ I like going on better than 
biding still. Will you soon start again ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know.’ 

* I wish I might go on by myself,’ he resumed, fearing, 
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apparently, that he was to be pressed into some anpieasrait 
service. ‘ Do you want me any moroj please ? 

Mrs. Yeolrright made no reply. 

' What shall 1 tell mother ? ’ the boy continued. 

' Tell her you have seen a broken-hearted woman cast 
off by her son.’ 

Before quite leaving her he threw upon her face 
wistful glance, as if he had mi.sgivings on the gencrosity 
of forsaking her thus. He gazed into her face in a vague, 
wondering manner, like that of one examining some 
strange old manuscript the key to wdtose characters is 
undisco verablc. He was not so young as to be absolutely 
without a .sense that sympathy was demanded, he was not 
old enough to be free from the terror felt in childhood at 
bcliolding misery in adult quarters hitherto deemed 
impregnable ; and whether she were in a position to cause 
trouble or to suffer from it, whether she and her affliction 
were something to pity or something to fear, it w^as beyond 
him to decide. He lowered his eyes and went on without 
anotheF word. Before he had gone half a mile he had 
forgotten all about her, except that she was a woman who 
had sat down to rest. 

Mrs. Yeobright’s exertions, physical and emotional, had 
well-nigh prostrated her ; but she continued to creep 
along in short stages with long breaks between. The sun 
had now got far to the west of south and stood directly 
in her face, like some merciless incendiary, brand in hand, 
waiting to consume her. With the departure of the boy 
all visible animation disappeared from the landscape, 
though the intermittent husky notes of the male grass- 
hoppers from every tuft of furze were enough to show 
that amid the prostration of the larger animal species an 
unseen insect w'orld was busy in all the fulness of life. 

In two hours she reached a slope about 'three-foinTlis 
the whole distance from Alderworth to her own home, where 
a little patch of shepherd’s-thyme intruded upon the patli ; 
and she sat down upon the perfumed mat it formed there. 
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in front cif her colony of anis had established a thornag iV’ : 

iV.ro across fl'ic '.vaVp vrhere they toiled a nevcr-endiiij^ aa<l ! 

heavy-faden throng. To look down upon them was like 5 

obbcr'-'ing a city street rront the top of a tower, S.lie i 

i'eoicrnioercd ih.at this bustle of ants had been in irrogress ^ 

lor yecers at the same spot — doubtless those of tlic old < 

limes ■'•,ere the axiccstors of these which walked l!iere now. j 

She leiini: biick to obtain more thoi'ough re.st^ and tlu’ soft \ 

eusLc-ni portion of the sky was as great a relief to ])ur eyes I 

a;; the thyme was to her head. While she looked a, heron ' | 

arose on that .side of the .sky and flew on with hi.s face , 

tovrards the sun, lie had come dripping wet from some j, 

pool in the valleys, and as he flew the edges and lining '/• 

of liis wings, liis thighs, and his breast W'cro so caught by f 

the bright sunbeams tliat ho appeared as if formed of V 

burnished silver. Up in the zenith where he was seemed ■ 

a free and happy place, away from all contact with the t 

earthly ball to which she \ya3 pinioned ; and she wished 
that she could arise uncru-shed from its surface and fly as 
he flew then. 

But, being a mother, it was inevitable that she should 
soon cease to ruminate upon her own condition. Had the 
track of her next thought been marked by a streak in the 
air, like the path of a meteor, it would have shown, a 
direction contrary to the heron’s, and have descended to 
the eastward upon the roof of Clym’s house 
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THE TRAGIC MEETING OF 

TIVO OLD FRIENDS 

VII 

He in the meantime had aroused himself from sleep, sat 
up, and looked around. Eustacia was sitting in a chair 
hard bjr him, and though she held a book in her hand she 
had not looked into it for some time. 

* Well, indeed ! ’ said Clym, ijrushing his eyes with his 
hands. ' How soundly I have slept ! I have had such 
a tremendous dream, too : one I shall never forget.’ 

^ I thought you had been dreaming,’ said she. 

‘Yes. - It was about' my mother. I dreamt that I 
took you to her house to make up differences, and when 
we got there we couldn’t , get in, though she kept on 
crying to us for help. However, dreams are dreams. 
What o’clock is it, Eustacia ’ 

‘ Half-past two.’ 

‘ So late, is it ? I didn’t mean to stay so long. By the 
time I have had something to eat it will be after three.’ 

‘ Ann is not come back from the village, and I thought 
I would let you sleep on till she returned.' 

Clym went to the window and looked out. Presently 
he said, musingly, ‘ Week after week passes, and yet 
mother does not come. I thought I should have heard 
something from her long before this.’ 

.. Misgiving, regret, fear, resolution, ran their swift 
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course of ejipression m Eustacia’s dark eyes. S'lic r/as 
face to face with a monstrous difficulty, and sho resoU-ed 
to get .free of i’c i)y postponement. 

" I must certainly go to BIooms-End soon/ he con- 
tinuecg ‘ and I think I had better go alone.’ He picked 
up i-iis leggings and gloves, threw them down again, and 
added, ' As dinner will lie so late to-day I will not go hack 
to the heath, hut work in the garden till the evening, and 
then, wlien it will be cooler, J' will walk to BloumJ-End. 
I am quite sure that if I make a little advance mother will 
be willing to forget all. It will be rather late before T can 
get home, as 1 shall not be able to do the distance either 
v/ay in less than an hour and a half. But \rou will not 
mind for one evening, dear ? What are you thinking of 
to make you look so abstracted ? ’ 

‘ I cannot tell you/ she said heavily. ‘ T wish %ve 
didn’t live here, Clym. The world seems all wrong in 
this place.’ 

‘ Well— if we make it so. I wonder if Thomasin has 
been to BIooms-End lately. I hope so. But probably 
not, as she is, I believe, expecting to be confined in a 
month or so, I wish I had thought of that before. Poor 
mother must indeed be very lonely,’ 

‘ I don’t like 5 mu going to-night.’ 

‘ Why not to-night ? ’ 

*' Something may be said which will terribly injure me.’ 
My mother is not vindictive/ said Clym, his colour 
faintly rising. 

‘ But I wish you would not go,’ Eustacia repeated in a 
low tone. If you agree not to go to-night I promise to 
go by myself to her house to-morrow, and make it up with 
her, and wait till you fetch me.’ 

‘ Why do you want to do that at this particular time, 
when at every previous time that I have proposed it you 
have refused ? ’ 

‘ I cannot explain further than that I should I&e to 
see her alone before you go/ she answered, with an 
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impatient move of her head_5 and looking at him wit] 
anxiety more frequently seen upon those of a sang 
temperament than upon such as herself. 

‘ Well, it is very odd that iust when I had decide 


igo. If I wait for you to go to-morroM'' another clay will 
be lost : and I know I shall be unable to rest another 


the same.’ 

‘ I could even go with you now ? ’ 

You could scarcely walk there and back without 
longer rest than I shall take. No, not to-night, Eustacia 


ay of one who, thou 


ianguor stole over Eustacia for the remainder of the after^ 
noon, which her husband attributed to the heat of the 
weather. , . 

In the evening’ he set outi on the journey, v ; M 
the heat of summer was yet intense the days had consider- 
ably shortened, and before he had advanced a mile on his 
way all the heath purples, browns, arid greens had merged 
in a uniform dress without airiness or gradation, and 
broken only by touches of white where the little heaps of 
clean quartz sand showed the entrance to a rabbit- 
burrow, or ivhere the white flints of a footpath lay lilce a 
thread over the slopes. In almost every one of the isolated 
and stunted thorns which grew here and there a night^ 
hawk revealed his presence by whirring like the clack of 
a mill as long as he could hold his breath, then stopping, 
flapping his wings, wdieeling round the bush, alighting, and 
after a silent interval of listening beginning to w'lrirr again; 
At each brushing of Ciym,’s feet white miller-moths flew 
into the air just high enough to catch upon their dusty 
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vririgs the mellowed light from the west;, which now' sIkh-.i; 
acn■^s^; the depressions and levels of the ground without 
ialling thereon to light them up. . 

Yeobright walked on amid this quiet scene with a hope 
that ail would soon be well. Three miles on he came to a 
spot where a soft perfume was wafted across. his path, and 
he stood still for a moment to inhale the fam.iliur scent 
Jt was the place at which; four hours earlier; ])is mother 
hml sat doivn exhausted on the knoll covered wdth 
shepherd’s-thyme. While he stood a sound between, a 
jireathing and a moan suddenly reached his ears. 

He looked to where the sound came from : but nothinsi 
appeared there save the verge of the hillock stretching 
against the sky in an unbroken line. He moved a few 
steps in that direction; and now he perceived a recumbent 
figure almost close at his feet. 

Among the different possibilities as to tlie person’s 
individuality there did not for a moment occur to Yeo- 
bright that it might be one of his own family. Sometimes 
furze-cutters had been known to sleep out of doors at 
these timeS; to save a long journey homeward and back 
again; but Clym remembered the moan and looked closer; 
and saw that the form was feminine ; and a distress came 
over him like cold air from a cave. But he was not 
absolutely certain that the woman was his mother till he 
stooped and beheld her face, pallid, and with closed eyes. 

His breath went, as it were, out of his body and the 
cry of anguish which would have escaped liim died upon 
his lips. During the momentary interval that elapsed 
before he became conscious that something must be done 
ail sense of time and place left him, and it seemed as if he 
and his mother were as when he was a child wdth her 
many years ago on this heath at hours similar to the 
present. Then he awoke to activity ; and bending yet 
lower he found that she still breathed, and that her breath 
though feeble was regular, except when disturbed by an 
occasional gasp. 
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0^ what is it I Mother^, are you very ill — you are 
not dying ? ’ he cried, pressing his lips to her face. ' I am 
•your Clya\. liov; did you come here ? Wnat does it 
all mean ? ’ 

At that moment the chasm in their lives 'which Ids lovo 
for Eustacia had caused was not remembered by Yeo- 
bright, and to him the present joined continuously with 
that: friendly past that fiad been ‘llieir experience beiofe 
the. division. 

She moved her lip'S, app^cared to know him, but could 
not speak: and then i‘1)m strove to con.sider how best 
to move her, as it -would be necessary to get her away 
■fron- the spot before the d.C'ws were inten.se. He rvas 
able-bodied, and his mother was thin, Ue clasped In’s 
arms round her, lifted her a iittlc, and said, D<}es that 
hurt you ? ^ 

She shook her head, and he lifted her up ; then, at a 
slow pace, went onward with his load. I'he air veas now 
completely cool ; but whenever he passed over a sandy 
patch of ground uncarpeted with vegetation there was 
reflected from its surface into his face the heat which it 
had imbibed during the day. At the beginning of his 
undertaking he had thought but little of the distance 
which yet would have to be traversed before Blooins-End 
could be reached ; but though he had slept that afternoon 
he soon began to feel the weight of his burden. Thus ha 
proceeded, like /Eneas with his father ; the bats circling 
round his head, niglrtjars flapping their wnngs within a 
yard of his face, and not a liuraan being -within call. 

While he was yet nearly a mile from the house his 
mother exhibited signs of restlessness under the constraint 
of being borne along, as if his arms were irksome to her. 
He lowered her upon his Imees and looked around. The 
point they had now reached, though far from any road, 
was not more tha,n a mile from the Blooms-End cottages 
occupied by EYirway, Sam, Humphrey, and the Canties. 
Moreover, fifty yards off stood a hut, built of clods and 
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coreriid with thin turveSj but now entirely disused. The 
siinprie oiuline o[ the .loneh" shed was visible, and thitih-u 
he dcierrnined co direct: his steps. As soon as he arrived 
lie laid ner down carefully by the entrance, and then ran. 
;ind cut with his pocket-knife an armful of the drye.st fern. 
Sp-’eading this within the shed, which was entirely opeit 
ou oiie side, he placed his mother thereon : then he ran 
with all his might towards the dwelling of Fairwa}’-. 

fNcariy a quarter of an hour had passed, disturbed only 
by the broken breathing of the sufferer, when moving 
figures began to animate the line between heath and sky. 
In a, few moments C!ym arrived with Fairway, Humphrey, 
and Susan Nunsuch ; Oily Jdowden, who had chanced to 
be at Fairv/ay’s, Christian and Grandfer Cantle following 
heltcr-.skelter behind. They had brought a lantern and 
matches, water, a pillow, and a few other articles which 
had occurred to their minds in the hurry of the moment. 
Sam had been despatched back again for brandy, and a 
boy brought Fairway’s pony, upon w^hich he rode off to the 
nearest medical man, with directions to call at Wildeve’s 
on his way, and inform Thomasin that her aunt was unwell, 
Sam and the brandy soon arrived, and it was adminis- 
tered by the light of the lantern ; after which she became 
sufficiently conscious to signify by signs that something 
was wrong with her foot. Oily Dowden at length under- 
stood her meaning, and examined the foot indicated. It 
was swollen and red. Even as they watched tlie red 
began to assume a more livid colour, in the midst o.f which 
appeared a scarlet speck, smaller than a pea, and it was 
found to consist of a drop of blood, which rose above the 
smooth flesh of her ankle in a hemisphere. 

‘ I know what it is,’ cried Sam. ‘ She has been stung 
by an adder 1 ’ 

*' Yes,’ saM Clym instantly. * I remember when I was 
a child seeing just such a bite. 0, my poor mothea" J ’ 

' It was my father who was bit/ said Sam. ‘ And 
there’s only one way to cure it. You must rub the place 
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w.-th iJic fat of other adders, and the onl}/ way to get Ih-at 
is by frying them. That’s vv'hat they did for him.’ 

' ’Tis Cu old remedy,’ said Clyni <listrListfuily, ‘ nrid 1 
hiV'X' d'.iui'!ts about it. But we can do nothing else til! 
the doctor comes,’ 

‘ 'T'is a sure cure/ said Oily Dowden. vrith ernphesis. 

I’ve used it when I used to go out nursing.’ 

"Then we must pray for dnyligld., to catch tliern,’ 
said Clym gloomily. 

* I will sec what I can do/ said S.-uu, 

ITe took a green hazel wliicli he had used as a walking- 
.stick, .split it at the end, inserted a smidl pebble, ami 
witli the lantern in his hand Vv'eiis: out into the hea,t]r. 
Cls'iU had by this time lit a small fire, and despat.ciieu 
Susan Nonsuch for a frying-pan. Before she had returned 
Sam came in with three adders, one briskly coiling ;?.rjd 
uncoiling in the cleft of the stick, and the other two hang- 
ing dead aci'o.ss it. 

‘ I hsu.’-e only been able to get one alive and fresh as 
he ought to be,’ said Sam. ‘ These liin.]> ones are two I 
killed to-day at work ; but as they don’t die till the sun 
goes down they can’t be very stale meat.’ 

The live adder regarded the assembled group with 
a sinister look in its small black and the beautiful 
brown and jet pattern on its back seemed to lirtensily 
with indignation, Mrs. Yeobright saw the creature, and 
the creature saw her : she quivered throughout, and 
averted her eyes. 

‘ Look at that,’ murmured Christian Cantle. * Neigh- 
bours, how do we know but that something of the old 
serpent in God’s garden, that gied the apple to the young 
woman with no clothes, lives on in adders and snakes 
still Look at his eye-^for all the world like a villainous 
sort of black current. ’Tis to be hoped he can’t ill-wish 
us ! There’s folks in heath who’ve been overlooked 
alread3c I will never kill another adder as long as I live,’ 

‘ Well, ’tis right to be afeard of things, if folks can’t 
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help it,'* said Grandfer Cantle. *' Twouid Il2/VG rOO 

Tnanv a. brave danger in nr/ timed 

‘ I fancy I heard something outside the shed/ said 
Christian, I vvish tioubles would come in the daadirno. 
for Ll'.en a man could sliow iiis courage, and hardly beg 
k-r mercy of the most broomstick old woman he should see, 
if he w'as a bravo man. and able to run out of lier siglit ! 

‘ Even sacbi an ignorant fellow as I should kitow i.>oLtCi 
than do that/ said Sam. 

‘ Well, there's calamitie.s where w'e least expect it, 
wliother or no. IS eigh hours, if Mrs. Yeobriglit were to 
dio, d’ye think we .should be took up and tried for the 
manslaughter of .a wonuui ? ’ 

'’No, the;/ couldn't bring it in a,s that,’ said Sam, 
' unless they could prove we had been poachers at some 
time of our lives. But she’ll fetch round.’ 

‘ Mow, if I had been stung by ten adders I should 
hardly have lost a day’s work for’t,’ said Grandfer Cantle. 
‘ Such is my spirit when I am on my mettle. But pcriiaps 
’Lis natural in a man trained for war. Yes, I’ve gone 
tlirough a good deal ; but nothing ever came amiss to 
me after I joined the Locals in four.’ He shook his head 
and smiled at a mental picture of himself in uniform. ‘ I 
v/as always first in the most galliantest scrapes in my 
younger days 1 ’ ■' 

‘ I suppose that was because they always used to 
put the biggest fool afore/ said Fairw^ay from the fire, 
beside which ho knelt, blowfing it with his breath. 

‘ D’ye think so, Timothy ? ’ said Grandfer Cantle, 
coming forw^ard to Fairway’s side with sudden depression 
in liis face. ' Then a man may feel for 'years that he is 
good solid company, and be WTong about himself after 
all?’ 

‘ Never nfind that question, Grandfer. Stir your 
stamps and get some more sticks. ’Tis very nonsense 
of an old man to prattle so wdien life and death’s in 
mangling.’ 
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‘ YeSj yes/ said Grandfer Cantle_, w. 
convictioE. ‘ Wdl, this is a bad night 
them that have done eli in their time ; 
ever such a dab at the hautboy or tenor-viol, I shouldn’t 
ha'^^e the heart to play tunes upfui ’em now.’ 

Susan now arrived with the frying-) 
live adder . was killed and the heads of t 
off. The remainders, being cut into ler 



THE a-OSED BOOR 


EUSTACIA BEARS 


OF GOOD FORTUNE 


AND BEHOLDS EVIL 


In tht'i Meantime Eustacia, left alone in her cottj^e at 
Aldervvorth. had ])e'';Qine considerably depressed by the 
posture of affairs. The consequences which might result 
frijro. Clym’s discovery tloat liis mother had been turned 
from his door that day were likely to be disagreeable, and 
this was a. c|uality in events which she hated as much as 
the dreadful. 

To be left to pass the evening by herself was irksome 
to her at any time, and this evening it was more irksome 
than usual bj- reason of the excitements of the past hours. 
The two \’isits had stirred her into restlessness. She was 
not wrouglit 1o any great pitch of uneasiness by the 
prcdoaljility of appearing hi an ill light in the discussion 
between Clym and his mother^ but she was wrought to 
vexation ; and her slumbering activities were quickened 
to the extent of wishing that she had opened the door. 
She had certainly believed that Clym was awake, and the 
excuse woultl be an honest one as far as it went ; but 
nol;hing could save her from censure in refusing to answer 
at the first knock. Yet, instead of blaming herself for the 
issue she laid the fault upon the shoulders of some in- 
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pounds — uncle died in Canada., just after hearing that all 
his family, -whom he was sending home, had gone t.o the 
bottom in the Cassiopeia ; so Wilde\-e has conic into 
everything, witliout in the least expecting it.’ 

Eustacia stood motionless awhile. ‘ How long has hs 
known of this ? ’ slie asked. 

‘ VCell. it ivas known to him this morning early, for 
I kneiv it at ten o’clock, ivhcn Charley came hack. Now, 
he is what I call a lucky man. What a fool you were, 
Eustacia ! ’ 

‘ In what ivay ? ’ she said, lifting her eyes in apparent 
calmness. 

‘ Why, in not sticking to him when you had him.’ 

‘ Had him, indeed ! ’ 

‘ I did not know there had ever been any tiling between 
you till lately ; and, faith, I should have been hot and 
strong against it if I had known ; but since it seems that 
there was some snffing between ye, why the deuce didn’t 
you .stick to him ? ’ 

Eustacia made no reply, but she looked as if she could 
say as much upon that subject as he if slie chose. 

* And how is your poor purblind husband ? ’ continued 
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the old man. ‘Not a' bad fellow either. 


‘ He is quite well.’ 

‘ It is a good thing for his cousin what-d’ye-call-her ? 

George, you ought to have been in. that galley, :ny 
gir! ! Now I must drive o.n. Do you. want any assistance ? 
What’s mine is yours, you know.’ . 

‘ Thank you, grandfather, we are not .in want at present,' 
she said coldly. ‘ Ciym cuts furze,, but he does it nios.dy 
as a useful pastime, because he can do nothing else.’ 

‘ He is paid for his pastime, isn’t, he Three .shill ir,gs 
a hundred, I heard.’ 

‘ Clym has money,’ she said, colourii^ ; ‘ but he likes 
to earn a little.’ 

‘Very well; good night.’ And the captam drove on. 

Wh.en her grandfather was gone Eustacia on 

her v/ay mecbainica.Ily ; but iier thoughts were no longer 
concerning her mother-in-law and Clym. VVildeve, not- 
witirstanding liis compiaints against his fate, had been 
seized upon by destiny and placed in the sunshine once 
more. Eleven thousand pounds I From every Egdon 
point of view ho was a rich man. In Eustacia’.s eye.s, too, 
it was an ample sum — one sufiicient to supply those wants 
of hers which had been stigmatized by Ciym in his more 
a-ustere moods as vain and luxurious. Though .she was 
no lover of money she loved what money could Ining ; 
and the new accessories she imagined around him clothed 
Wildeve with a great deal of interest. She recollected 
now how quietly well-dressed he had been that morning : 
he had pjrobably put on his newest suit, regardle.ss of 
damage by hsriars a,nd thorns. And then sire thought of 
his manner towards herself. 

*’ 0 I see it, I see it,’ she said. ‘ How much he wishes 
he had me ri'ow, that lie might give me all I desire ! ’ 

In recalling the details of his glances and words — 
at the time scarcely regarded — it became plain to her Iiow 
greatly they had been dictated by his knowledge of this 
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new event. Had fee been a man to bear a jilt iii-wil) ha 
would have told me , of his good fortune in crovtung- tunes ; 
instead of doing '.that he mentioned not a word, in deference 
to my misfortunes, and mcrehy implied be loved me 
St ;'i !, lis one superior to him.’ 

V\'’!l(love’’s silence that day on what liad happened to 
him was just the kind of behaviour calculated to make an 
impression on such a woman. Those delicate touclit;.? of 
good taste were, in fact, one c-f the strong points in his 
demeanour towards the other sex. The peculiarity of 
Wildeve was tliat, while at one. time passionate, upbniidinp:, 
and i'esentfu! towards a woman, at another he vrould treat 
her svith such unparalleled grace as to make previous 
neglect appear as no discourtesy, injury as no insult, 
interference as a delicate attention, an<l tire ruin of licr 
honour as excess of chivalry. This man, whose admiratic»n 
to-df-iy Eustacia had disregarded, rvhOwSe good wishes she 
had scarcely taken the trouble to accept, whom she liad 
shown out of the house by the back door, vras the possessor 
of eleven thousand pounds — a man of fair professional 
education, and one who had served his articles with a civil 
engineer. 

So intent was Eustacia upon Wildeve’s fortunes that 
she forgot how much closer to her own course were those 
of Clyrn ; and instead of walking on to meet him at once 
she sat down upon a stone. She was disturbed in her 
reverie by a voice behind, and turning her head beheld 
the old lover and fortunate inheritor of wealth immediately 
beside her. 

She remained sitting, though the fluctuation in her 
look might have told any man -who loiew her so well as 
Wildeve that she was thinking of him. 

‘ How did you come here ? ’ she said in her clear low 
tone. ‘ I thought you were at home.’ * 

‘ I went on to the village after leaving your garden ; 
and now I have come back again : that’s all. Which way 
; are you walking, may i ask' ? ’ 
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1 hope that visit of mine did yon no harm. 

‘ None. ' It was not yonr fault/ she said quietly. 

By this time she had risen ; and they involuntarily 
sauntered on togetherj without speakings for two or three 
minutes ; when Eustacia broke silence by saying, ‘I 


you mean. Weil, since I didn’t get something else, I 
must be content with getting that.’ 

‘You seem, very indifferent about it. Why didn’t 
you tell me to-day when you came ? ’ she said in the tone 
of a neglected person. ‘ I heard of it quite by accident.’ 

‘ I did mean to tell you/ .said Wildeve. ‘ But I — well, 
I will speak frankly — I did not like to mention it when I 
saw, Eustacia, that your star w-as not high. The sight of 
a man lying wearied out with hard w'ork, as jmur husband 
lay, made me feel that to brag of my own fortune to you 
would be greatly out of place. Yet, as you stood there 
beside him, 1 could not .help feeling too that in many 
respects he %vas a richer man than I.’ 

.At this Eustacia said, with .slumbering misGliievousnes.s, 
‘ What, would you exchange with him — ^your fortune 
.forme ,? ’ . . 

‘ I certainly "would,’ said Wildeve. 

‘ As v,’e are imagining what is impossible and absurd, 
suppo.se we change the subject ? ’ 

‘ Very well ; and I wall tell you of my plans for the 
future, if you care to hear them. I shall permanently 
invest nine thousand pounds, keep one thousand as ready 
money, and with the remaining thousand travel for a year 
or so.’ 

‘ Travel ? What a bright idi^ I Where will you go to ? ’ 
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■ From here to Paris, where I shall pass the winter and 
spring. Then I shall go to Ital)^ Greece, Egypt, and 
Pa iestine, before the hot %veather comes on. In the 
summer I shall go to America ; and then, by a plan not 
yet settled, I shall go to Australia and round to Indisu 
By that time I shall have begun to have had enough ui' it. 
Then I shall probably come back to Paris again., and 
there I shall stay as long as I can afford to.’ 

‘ Back to Paris again,’ she murmured in a voice tnai: 
was nearly a sigh. She had never once told Wildeve of 
the Parisian desires which Clym’s description bad sown 
in her ; yet here was he involuntarily in a position to 
gratify them. ‘You think a good deal of Paris ? ’ she 
added. 

‘Yes. In my opinion it is the central beauty-spot 
of the world.’ 

‘ And in mine ] And Thomasin will go with you ? ' 

‘Yes, if she cares to. She may prefer to stay at 
home.’ 

‘So you will be going about, and I shall be staying 
here ! ’ 

‘ I suppose you will. But we know whose fault that is.’ 

‘ I am not blaming you,’ she said quickly. 

‘Oh, I thought you were. If ever you sHoidd be 
inclined to blame me, think of a certain evening by Rain- 
barrow, when you promised to meet me and did not. You 
sent me a letter ; and my heart ached to read that as I 
hope yours never will. That was one point of divergence. 
I then did something in haste. . . . But she is a good 
woman, and I will say no more.’ 

M know that the blame was on ray side that time,’ 
said Eustacia. ‘ But it had not always been so. How- 
ever, it is ray misfortune to be too sudden in feeling. 0 
Damon, don’t reproach me any^mqre—^I caii’t bear that.’ 

They went on silently for a distance of two or three 
miles, when Eustacia said suddenly, ‘ Haven’t you come 
out of your way, Mr. Wildeve ? ’ 
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said Clym to; some one. ‘ She had evidently walked a 
,:long way, but even when she was able to .speak just now 
.she v,' 0 uld not tell me where. What do you really think 
of her i' ’ 

There is .a great deal to feai’/ was gravely answered, 
In a voice which Eustacia recognized as that of the only- 
surgeon in the district. She has sufi'ered .somewhat from 
the bite of the adder ; but it Is exhaustion which has 
overpowered her. My impression is that her walk must 
have been exceptionally long.’ 

* I used to tell her not to overwalk herself this weathei*/ 
said Clym, with distress. ‘ Do you think we did well in 
using the adder’s fat ? ’ 

‘ Well, it is a very ancient remedy — the old remedy 
of the viper-catchers, I believe,’ replied the doctor. ‘ It 
is mentioned as an infallible ointment by Hoffmann, 
Mead, and I think the Abbe Fontana. Undoubtedly it 
was as good a thing as you could do ; though I question 
if some other oils would not have been equally efficacious.’ 

*' Come here, come here i ’ was then ro.pid!y said in 
anxious female tones ; and Clym and the doctor could be 
heard rushing forward from the back part of the shed to 
where Mrs. Yeobright lay. 

‘ 0, what is it ? ’ whispered Eustacia. 

* ’Twas Thomasin who spoke,’ said Wildeve, ‘ Then 
they have fetched her. I wonder if I had better go in — 
yet it might do harm.’ 

For a long time there was utter silence among the 
group within ; and it was broken at last by Clym 
saying, in an agonized voice, ‘ 0 doctor, what does it 
mean ? ’ 

The doctor did not reply at once ; ultimately he said, 
‘ She is sinking fast. Her heart was previously affected, 
and physical exhaustion has dealt the finishing blow.’ 

Then there was a weeping of women, then waiting, 
then hushed exclamations, then a strange gasping sound, 
then a painful stillness. 
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‘ It IS all over^’ said the doctor. ■■ ■ 

Further back in the hut the cotters whispered, ‘Mrs. 
Yeobright is dead.’ 

,\h.r.r>;gi af the same moment the two watchers observed 
ti}e io'i'M ‘Ji c, small old-fashioned child entering at the 
open side at the shed. Susan Nonsuch, whose boy it was, 
went forward to tlie opening and silently beckoned to iiim 


‘ kte got sometliing to tell Ye, mother/ he cried in a 
shrill tone. ‘ That woman asleep there walked along 
with me to-day ; and she said T was to say that I had seed 
her, and .she wa.s a broken-hearted woman and cast off by 
her son, and then L came on liome, 

A confused sob a.s from a man was heard within, upon 
which Eustacia gasped faintly, ‘ That’,s Clym — I must go 
to him — yet dare I do it ? Mo : come away ! ’ 

When they had withdrawn from the neighbourhood 
of the shed she said hu.skily, ‘1 am to blame for this. There 
is evil in store for me.’ ' 

‘ Was she not admitted to your house after all ? ’ 
Wildeve inquired. ' 

‘ No j and that’s where it all lies ! 0, what shall I do ! 
I shall not intrude upon them ; I shall go straight home. 
Damon, good-bye t I cannot speak to you any more 
now.’ ..... 

They parted company ; and when Eustacia had 
reached the next hill she looked back. A melancholy 
procession was wending its way by the light of the lantern 
from the hut totvards Bloonis-End. Wildeve was nowhere 
to be seen. 
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Yeobrightj wl)cn the silver face of the moon sent a bundle 
of beams directly upon, the floor of Ctym’s house at Alder- 
worth, a woman came forth from within. She reclined 
over the garden gate as if to refresh herself awdiile. The 
pale lunar touches which make beauties of hags lent divinity 
to this face, already beautiful. 

She had not long been there when a man came up the 
road and with some hesitation said to her, ^ How is he 
to-night, ma’am, if you please ? ’ 


‘ Is he light-headed, ma’am ? ’ 

* No. He is quite sensible now.’ 

Do he rave about his mother just the same, poor 
fellow ? ’ continued Humphrey. 

‘ Just as much, though not quite so wildly,’ she said 
in a low voice. 

‘ It was very unfortunate, ma’am, that the boy Johnny 
should ever Im’ told him his mother’s dying words, about 
her being broken-hearted and cast off by her son. ’Twas 
enough to upset any man alive.’ 

Eustacia made no reply beyond that of a slight catch 



the bed lay Clym, pale^, haggard, wide awake, tossing to 
one side and to the other, his eyes lit by a hot light, as if 
the fire in their pupils were burning up their substance. 

‘ Is it you, Eustacia ? ’ he said as she sat down. , 

‘ Yes, Qym. I have been, down to the gate. The 
moon is shining beautifully, and there is not a leaf stirring.’ 

‘ Shining, is it ? ^ What’s the moon to a man like me ? 
•Let it shine — let anything be, so that 1 never see another 
day I ■. . . Eustacia, I don’t know where to look: my 
thoughts go through me like sveords. 0, if aiiy man wants 
to make himself immortal by painting a picture of 
wretchedtiess, let him come liere ! ’ 

, ; : ‘ Why do you say:SO ’ 

I. .cannot help .feeling that I did:my best to kill her..’. . 

.' MNo, Clym.’ 

‘ Yes, it was so ; it is useless to eMcuse me ! My conduct 
to her was too hideous — I made no advaiices ; and she 
could not bring herself to forgive me. Now she is deadl 
if I had only shown myself wiiling to make it up v/ith her 
sooner, and we had been friends, and then she had died, 
it wouldn’t be so hard to bear. But I never went near her 
house, 50 she never came near mine, and didn’t know how 
vrelcome she would have been — that’s what troubles me. 
She did not know I was going to her house that very night, 
for slie was too insensible to understand me. If she had 
only come to see me 1 I longed that she would. But it 
was not to be.’ 

There escaped from Eustacia one of those shivering 
sighs wduch used to shake her like a pestilent blast. She 
had not yet told. 

But Yeobriglit was too deeply absorbed in the ramblings 
incidental to his remorseful state to notice her. During 
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Iiis iiiness he had been con tinuaEy talking thus. Despair 
had I;'ec:i added to his original grief by the unfortiinat-e 
disclosure of the boy who had received the last v/ords ol 
Iuj's. Veobrighv — words too bitterly uttered in an iiour of 
Riisapnrehension. 'rheri his distress had overwhelmed 


him,, and he longed for death as a field labourer longs for 
the shade. It was the pitiful sight of a man standing in 
the very focus of sorrow. He continually bewailed his 
tardy journey to his mother’s house; because it was an 
error which could never be rectified/ and insisted that lie 
must have been horribly perverted by some fiend not to 
have thought before that it was .his duty to go to her. 
since she did not come to him. . He would ask Eustacia 
to agree with him in his self-condemnation ; and when 
shCj, seared inwardly by a secret she dared not tell, declared 
that she could not give an opinion, he would say, ‘ That’s 
bei.'ause you did?r’t know rny mother’s nature. She was 
always ready to forgive if asked to do so ; bat I seemed 
to her to be ;is an oDstinate child, and that Jiiade her 
unyielding. Yet not unyielding : she w^as proud and 
reserved, no mors. . . . Yes, I can understand why she 
held out against rne so long. She was waiting for me. I 
dare say she said a hundred times in her sorrow, “ What a 
return lie makes for all the sacrifices I have made for him ! ” 
I never went to Jier ! When I set out to visit her it was 
too late. To tltink of that is nearly intolerable ! '* 

Sometimes his condition had been one of utter remorse, 
unsoftened by a single tear of pure sorrow : and then he 
writhed as he lay, fevered far more by thought than by 
fjhysicid ills. " Tf I could only get one assurance that she 
did not die in a belief that 1 was resentful/ he said one day 
when in this mood, ' it %vould be better to think of than a 
hope of heaven. But that I cannot do.’ 

‘ give* yourself up too much to this wearying 
despair/ said Eustacia. * Other men’s mothers have died.’ 

That doe.sn’t make the loss of mine less. Yet it is 
less the loss than the circumstances of the loss. 1 sinned 
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against her^ .and on that account there is no light for 
•■■me.’. 

* She binned against yoti; I tb.irik.’ 

* No : she did not. I committed the guilt ; and may 
the whuJe biirdea be npon my head i ’ 

I l.liink you might consider twice beiore y"ori say diat/ 
Eustaiia replied. ‘ Single men htnee, no doubt^ u right to 
curse themselves as much as they please : Ivor men with 
wives iiu’olve two in the doom they pray down.’ 

‘ I am in too sorry a state to understand what you 
are refining on/ said the wretciied miin. *' .Day and nigiif 
shout at nje_, You have helped to Idil .her.” Rut in 
l.oathin-g myself I may, I own, be unjust to you, ni}' poor 
Vvdfe. .F:.).rgivc me for it, Eustacia, for L scarcely know 
what I do.’ 

Eustacia was always anxious to avoid the sight of her 
husband in such a state as this, whufii had become as 
dreadful to her as the trial scene was to Judas Iscariot. 
It brought before her eyes the spectre of &, worn-out wornan 
knocking at a door which she would not open : and she 
shrank from contemplating it., Y^et it was better for 
Y'eo bright himself when he spoke openly of his sharp 
regret, for in silence he endured infinitely more, and would, 
sometimes remain so long in a tense, brooding mood, 
consuming himself by the gnawing of his thought, that it 
was imperatively necessary to make him talk aloud, that 
his grief might in some degree expend itself in the effort. 

Eustacia had not been long indoors after her look at 
the moonlight when a soft footstep came up to the house, 
and Thomasin was announced by the woman downstairs. 

‘ Ah, Thomasin I Thank you for coming to-night,’ 
said Clym w.hen she entered the room. ‘ Here am I, you 
see. Such a wretched spectacle am I, that I shrink from 
being seen by a single friend, and almost fiwn you.’ 

" Yfou must not shrink from me, dear Ciyni/ said 
Thomasin earnestly, in that sweet" voice of hers which 
came to a .sufferer like fresh air into a Black Hole, 
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JTothing in. you can ever shock me or drive Jiie avvay, 
I have been here before, but you don't remember it.’ 

‘ Ycs. I do : I am not delirious, Thomasin, nor have 
J bee?i so at all. Don’t you believe that if t’ney say so. 
1 am only in great misery at what I have done: and 
wiih the weaknes.s, makes me seem mad. But it 
has not upset .my reason. Do you tliink I should re- 
member all about my mother’s death if I were out of 
zuy mind No such good luck. Two months and a 
half, Thoraasin, the last of her life, did my poor mother 
live alone, distracted and mourning because of me ; yet 
.she wiis unvisited by me, though I was living only six 
zuiie.s off. Two months a,nd a half — seventy-five day.s 
di<i the sun rise and set upon her in that deserted state 
which a dog didn’t deserve ! Poor people who had 
nothing in common with her would have cared for her, 
and visited her had thty known her sickness and ioneli- 
3 less ; but I, who .should have been all to her, .stayed 
away like a cur. If there is any justice in God let Him 
kill me now. He .has nearly blinded me, -. but that is 
not enough. If He would only strike me with more 'pain 
I would believe in Him for ever ! ’ 

‘ Hush, hush ! 0, pray, Clym, don’t, don’t say it ! ’ 
implored Thomasin, affrighted into sobs and tears ; while 
Eustacia, at the other side of the room, though her pale 
face remained' calm, writhed in her chair. Clym went 
on witliout heeding his cousin. 

But I am not worth receiving further proof even of 
Heaven’s reprobation. Do you think, Thomasin, that 
she knew me — that she did not die in that horrid mis- 
taken notion about my not forgiving her, which I can’t 
tell you how she acquired ? If you could only assure 
me of that ! Do you think so, Eustacia ? Do speak 
tome. 

' I think 1 can assure you that she knew better at 
last,’ .said Thomasin. The pallid Eustacia said nothing. 

‘ Why didn’t she come to my house ? I would have 
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tiilrcn her in and showed her how I loved her b spite of 
all. Bui; she never came ; and i didn't go to iier. and she 
died on tliu heath like an animal kicked out,, nobody to 
iieip her till it was too iate. if you could have seen licr, 
Thomasiiiy as I -saw her— -a poor dying woman, lying in 
ilie dark upon the bare ground, m-oiining, nobody near, 
believing she was utterly deserted by all the world, it 
would nave moved you to anguish, it would have moved 
a brute. And this poor woman niy mother ! Xo -noniier 
she said to tlie child,, “ You have .seen a broken-hourietl 
woman.” What a state she mu.st have bc\ u brought < 0 , 
to say tliat 1 and who can Iiave done it but I ? It is 
too dreadful to think of, and I wish. I cxtuld be punislie.'I 
.tuorc i'iCiivily t.han I am. ITow long wa,s I wha.t they 
called out of niy senses ? ^ 

‘ A week, I think.’ 

* And then I became calm.’ 

' Yes, for four days.’ 

* And now I have left off being calm.’ 

‘ But try to be quiet : plea.se do, and you will soon bo 
strong, if you qould remove tinit impression from 
your mind ’ 

‘ y es, yes,’ he said impatiently. ' But I don’t want 
to get .strong. What’s the use of rny getting well ? it 
w'ould be better for me if I die, and it would certainly 
be better for Eustacia. Is Eustacia there ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ It would be better for you, Eustacia., if I were to die ? ’ 

‘ Don’t press such a question, dear Ciym.’ 

‘ Vv ell, it rea.ily is but a shadowy supposition : for 
unfortunately I am going to live. I feel myself getting 
better. Thomasin, how long are you going to stay at 
the inn, now that all this money ha.s come to y{)ur 
husband ? ’ 

*■ Another month or two, probably ; until my illness 
is over. We cannot get off till then. I think it will be 
a month or more,’ 
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"'Yes, ys^. Of ci'jurse. Ah, Cousin Tamsie, you u’ill 
r:et over your l-j-oubie — -one little month will take you 
tlirouf;0. it. fu'<i bring something to console you ; Irat 
i H!?;iU never get cu'cr mine, and no consolation ndli come ! ’ 
Clyni, you are unjust to yourself. Depend upon it; 
aunt tliought kindly of you. I know that, if she had 
lived, you would have been reconciled with her.’ 

Jhiv, she didn’t come to see me, though I asked her, 
beiore E niarric-d, if she would come. Had she come, 
or iuid I gone there, she would never have died saying, 
1 uUj. a broken-hearted woman, cast oil by n)y son.” 
My door lias always been open to her — a welcome here 
has always awaited her. But that she never came to 
see.’ 

‘ You bad better not talk any more now, Clym/ said 
Eu.stacia faintly from the other part of the room, for the 
scene was growing intolerable to her. 

* Let me talk to you instead for the little time I shall 
be here,’ Thomasin said soothingly. ‘ Consider what a 
one-sided way you have of looking at the matter, Clym. 
Wlien she said that to the little boy you had not found 
her and taken lier into your arms ; and it might have 
been uttered in a moment of bitterness. It was rather 
like aunt to say thing.s in haste. Slie sometimes used to 
speak so to me. Though she did not come I am con- 
vinced that she tliought of coming to see you. Do you 
supjiose a man’s mother could live two or three months 
without one forgiiang thought ? She forgave me ; and 
why .should she not have forgiven you ? ’ 

‘ You laboured to win her round ; I did nothing. 
I, who was going to teach people the higher secrets of 
happiness, did not know how to keep out of that 
gross misery which the most untaught are wise enough 
to avoid.’ « 

‘ How did you got here to-night, Thomasin ? ’ said 
Eustacia. 

' Darnoa set me down at the end of the lane. He 
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taken her in and showed her how I loved lier in spite of 
all. But she never came ; and I didn’t go to her, and she 
died on the heath like an animal kicked out, nobody to 
help her till it was too late. If you could have seen her, 
Thoniasin, as I saw her~a poor dying woman, lying in 
the dark upon the bare ground, moaning, nobody near, 
believing she was utterly deserted by all the -vvorld, it 
would have moved you to anguish, it would have moved 
a brute. And this poor woman my mother ! No wonder 
she said to the child, “ You have seen a broken-hearted 
woman.” What a state she must have been brought to, 
to say that! and who can have done it but I It is 
too dreadful to think of, and I wish I could be punished 
more heavily than I am. How long was I what they 
called out of my senses ? ’ 

‘ A v/eek, I think.’ 

‘ And then I became calm.’ 

‘ Yes, for four days.’ 

‘ And now I have left off being calm.’ 

‘ But try to be quiet : please do, and you will soon be 
strong. If you could remove that impression from 
your mind ’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ he said impatiently. ‘But I don’t; want 
to get strong. What’s the use of my getting well ? It 
would be. better for me if I die, and it would certainly 
be better for Eustacia. Is Eiistacia there ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ It would be better for you, Eustacia, if I were to die ? ’ 

‘ Don’t press such a question, dear Clym.’ 

‘Well, it really is but a shadowy supposition; for 
unfortunately I am going to live. I feel myself getting 
better. Thomasin, how long are you going to stay at 
the inn, now that all this rnoney has come to your 
husband ? ’ 

‘Another month or two, probably ; until my illness 
is over. We cannot get off till then. I think it will be 
a month or more,’ 
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Fes,, yes. Of course. Ah, Cousin' Tamsie, you v/oi 
get over your trouble— -one little month will take 3’ou 
tliroiigli it, and bring something to console you ; but 
I shall never get over mine, and no consolation- will come 1 ’ 

‘ Ciym, you are unjust to yourself. Depend upon it, 
aunt thought kindly of you. I know, that, if she had 
lived, you would have been reconciled with her.’ 

‘ But she didn’t come to see me, though I asked her, 
before I married, if she would come. Had she come, 
or had I gone there, she would .never have died saying, 
“ I am a broken-hearted woman, cast off by. my son.” 
My door has always been open to her — a welcome here 
has always awaited her. But that she never came to 
see.'* 

/ You had better not talk any more now, Clym/ said 
Eustacia fainily from tlie other part of the room, for the 
scene wars p;rowing intolerable to her. 

‘ Let rue talk to j'ou instead for the little tin)e I slrali 
lie hej'c/ Thorriasin said, soothingly. ‘ Consider \v'liat a. 
one-sided way yon have of looking at the matter, Clyra. 
VViren she said that; to the little boy you liad not found 
her and taken lier into your arms j and it might have 
been uttered in a moment of bitterness. It was rather 
like aunt to say things in haste. She sometimes used to 
speak so to rne. Though she did not come I am con- 
vinced that siic thought of coming to see you. Do you 
suppose a man’s mother could live two or three months 
without one forgiving thought.^ She forgave me; and 
why should she not have forgiven you ? ’ 

‘ You laboured to wdn her round ; I did nothing. 
I, w])o ^vas going to teach people the higher secrets of 
happiness, did not know how to keep out of that 
gross misery wdrich the most untaught are wise enough 
to avoid.’ « 

‘ How did you get here to-night, Thomasin ? ’ said 
Eustacia. 

‘ Damon set me down at the end of the lane. He 
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has driven into East Egdon on businesSj and he will come 
anti pick rnc up by-and-by/ 

Accordingly they soon after heard Ibe noise of 
'Wildeve had come^ and was waiting; outside witli his 
horse .and gig., ... 

" Send out and tell him I will be down in tvro nrinutes/' 
said Thomasin. 

‘ I will run down myself/ said Eustacia. 

She went down. Wiideve had alighted, and was 
standing before the horse’s head wdien Eustacia opened 
the door. He did not tur.n for a moment, thinking th.e 
comer Thomasin. Then lie looked, started ever so little, 
and said one word ; ‘ Weil ? ’ 

‘ I have not yet told him,’ she replied in a whisper, 

' Then don’t do so till he is \veli — it will be fatal. You 
are ill yourself.’ 

■' I am wretched. ... 0 Damon,’ she said, bursting 
into tears, ‘ I — I can’t tell you how unhappy I am I I 
can hardly bear this. I can tell nobody of my trouble— 
nobody knows of it but you.’ 

‘ Poor girl ! ’ said 'Vldldevc, visibly affected at her 
distress, and at last led on so far as to take her hand. 
* It is hard, when you have done nothing to deserve it, 
that you should have got involved in such a web as this. 
You were not made for these sad scenes. I am to blame 
most. If I could only have saved you from it all 1 ’ 

‘ But, Damon, please pray tell me what I must do ? 
To sit by him hour after hour, and hear him reproach 
himself as being the cause of her death, and to know that 
I am the sinner if any human being is at all, drives me 
into cold despair. I don’t know what to do. Siiould 
I tell him or should I not tell him .? I always am asking 
myself that. 0, 1 want to tell him ; and yot I am afraid. 
If he finds it ’out he must surely kill me, formoLbing else 
wall be in proportion to Ids feelings now. “ Beware the 
fury of a patient man ” sounds day by day in my ears as 
I watch him.’ 
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‘ Wellj wait till he is better^ , aiid trust to chance. 
And when you tell, you must .only . tell part— lor liis own 
sake.' 

* Which part .should I keep back, ? ^ . 

IViideve .paused. ATliat I w'as in the house at the 
time/ he said in a low tone, 

/Yes: it must be concealed, .seeing what ha.s been 
whispered. How much ea.sier are hasty actions than 
speeches that will excuse them ! ’ 

Mf he were only to, die Wildeve murmured. 

‘Do not think o.f it! I would not buy hope of im- 
munity by so cowardly a desire even, if I hated him. Now 
1 ani going up to him again. Thomasin bade rnc tell you 
.she would be .downin a few mmute.s. Good-bye.’ . 

She T'cmrned^ and Thomasin soon appeared. When 


room windo'ws. Looking from one or them he could 
discern a pale, tragic face watching him drive away. It 
was Eustacia’s. 
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BREAKS IN UPON 


A LURID LIGII. 


A DARKENED UNDERSTANDING 


1_.LYM’S grief became mitigated by wearing itself out. 
IT is strength returned, and a month after the visit of 
Thomasin he might have been seen walking about the 
garden. Endurance and despair, equanimity and gloom, 
the tints of health and the pallor of death, mingled weirdly 
in his face. He was now unnaturally silent upon ail of 
the past that related to his mother ; and though Eustacia 
knew that he was thinking of it none the less, she veas 
only too glad to escape the topic ever to bring it up anew. 
When his mind had been weaker his heart had led liim 
to speak out ; but reason having now somewhat recovered 
itself he sank into taciturnity. 

One evening when he was thus landing in the garden, 
abstractedly spudding up a weed with his stick, a bony 
figure turned the comer of the house and came up to him. 

‘ Christian, isn’t it ? ’ said Clym. ‘ I am glad you 
have found me out. I shall soon want you to go to 
Blooms-End and assist me in putting the house in order. 
I suppose it is all locked up as I left it i’ ’ 

‘ Yes, Mister Clym,’ rc 

' T-Tave you dug up the potatoes and other roots .? ’ 

‘ Yes, without a drop o’ rain, thank God. But I -was 
coming to tell ’ee of something else which is quite different 
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from ^"e have lately had in the family, I a.rn sent 
hy the rich geiitleriiaii at ihe Woman, that we used to 
{•all the umdlniv], to tell ’eo that Mrs. Wilcieve is doing 
vroi! e.f a girl, whirl! was born punctually at one o’clock 
af. no(m, or a few minutes more or less ; and ’tis said that 
expecting of this increase is vrhat have kept ’em there 
since thiv:y came into tl'ieir money.’ 

' And ?iie is getting on well, you say ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir. Only ?.Jr. Wilrlcve is fcwanky because ’tisn’t 
a boy — that’s what they say in the kitchen, but f was not 
supposed to notice that.’ 

‘ Christian, now listen to me.” 

^ Yes, sure, Mr. Yeobriglit.’ 

Did 3 mu see my mother the day before she died ? ’ 

‘No, I did not.’ 

Yeobright’s face expressed disappointment. 

‘ But I zecd her the morning of the same cDy^ she died.’ 

Ciym’s look lighted up. ‘ That’s nearer still to my 
meaning,’ he said. 

‘ Yes, I know ’twas the same day ; for she said, “ I 
be going to see him, Christian ; so I shall not want any 
vegetables brought in for dinner.” ’ 

‘ See whom ? - 

‘ See you. She wars going to your house, you under- 
stand.’ 

Yeobright regarded Christian with intense surprise. 

‘ Wtiy did you never mention this ? ’ he said, ‘ Are 
you sure it was inrr house she w^as coming to ? ’ 

‘ 0 yes, I didn’t mention it because I’ve never zeed 
you lately. And as she didn’t get there it was all nought, 
and nothing to tell.’ 

‘ And 1 hax'e been wondering why she should have 
walked in the heatli on that liot day ! Well, did she say 
what shti waTcnndng for ? It is a thing, Christian, I am 
very a.nxious to know.’ 

‘ ’i^'es, Mister Clyjn. She didn’t say it to me, though 
I think she did to one here and there.’ 
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* Do yoti know one person to vdiom she spoke of it ? ‘ 

‘There is one man, please, sir, but I hope you Vi'cn't 
mentioJi my name to him, as I have seen iiim in strange 
places, particular in dreams. One night lest sammer ])C 
glared at rne like Famine and Sxvord, and it made me feel 
so low that I didn’t comb out my few hairs for two da;vs„ 
He was standing, as it might be, Mister Yeobright, in tiie 
middle of the path to Mistover, and your mothex" came up, 
looking as pale ’ 

‘ Yes, when was that ? ’ 

‘ Last summer, in my dream.’ 

‘Pooh! Who’s the man ? ’ 

“ Diggory, the reddleman. He called upon her and 
sat with her the evening before slxe set out to see you. 
I hadn’t gone home from work when he came up to the 
gate.’ 

‘ I must see Venn — wish I had known it before,’ .said 
Clym anxiously. ‘ I., wonder why he has not come to 
tell me ? ’ 

‘ went out of Egdon Heath the next day, so would 
not be likely to know you wanted him.’ 

‘ Christian,’ said Clym, ‘ you must go and find Venn. 
I am otherwise engaged, or I would go myself. Find 
him at once, and tell him I want to speak to him.’ 

‘ I am a good hand at hunting up folk by day,’ said 
Christian, looking dubiously round at the declining light ; 
* but as to night-time, never is such a bad hsuid as I, 
Mister Yeobright/ 

‘ Search the heath when you wdll, so that you bring 
him soon. Bring him to-morrow, if you can.’ 

Christian then departed. The morrow came, but no 
Venn. In the evening Christian arrived, looking very 
weary. Pie had been searching all day, and had heard 
nothing of the reddleman. 

‘ Inquire as much as you can to-morrow without 
neglecting your work,’ said Yeobright. ‘Don’t come 
again till you have found him.’ 
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The nejrt: day Ycobright set out for the old house at 
Blooms-Eodj which, with the garden, was now his own. 
His severe illness had hindered ali preparations for bis 
liiitlio:; but it hud booome necessary that he 
should p;o unci overlook its contents, as administrator to 
his n'tot.hor’s little property; for which purpose he de- 
ei'lcd to "par.s the next night on the premises. 

He journeyed onward, not quickly or decisively, but 
ii'' the slow walk of one who has been awakened from 
a .stupefying sleep. It wa,.s early afternoon wJjen he 
reached the valley. The expression of the place, the 
tone of the hour, were precisely those of many such 
occasions in days gone by ; and tliese antecedent simi- 
laritie.s fostered the illusion that she, who was there no 
longer, would come out to welcome him. The garden 
gate was locked and the .shutters were closed, just as he 
himself had left them on the evening after the funeral, 
lie unlocked tl’te gare, and found that a spider had already 
constructed a large web, tying the door to the lintel, on 
the supposition that it was never to be opened again. 
When he had entered the house and flung back the shutters 
he set about his task of overhauling the cupboards and 
closets, burning papers, and considering how best to 
arrange the place for .Eustacia’s reception, until such 
time as he might be in a po.sition to carry out his long- 
delayed scheme, should that time ever arrive. 

As he surve)'ed the rooms he felt strongly disinclined 
lor the alterations which w'ould have to be made in the 
time-honoured furnishing of his parents and grandparents, 
to suit Eustacia’s modern ideas. The gaunt oak-cased 
clock, with the picture of the Ascexision on the door-panel 
and the Miraculous Draught ‘of Fishes on the base; his 
grandmother’s corner cupboard with the glass door, 
through which the spotted china was visible ; the dumb- 
waiter ; the wooden tea-trays ; the hanging fountain 
with the brass tap — whither would these venerable articles 
have to be banished ? 

SIS 
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He noticed that the flowers in the window had died 
for want of water,, and he placed them out upon the iedge^ 
that they might be taken away. While thus engaged 
lie heard footsteps on the gravel without, and somebody 
knocked at the door. 

Yeobright opened it, and \fonn was standing before : 
him. 

‘ Good morning/ said the reddleman. "Is Mrs., Yeo- 
bright at home ? ’ 

Yeobright looked upon the ground, ‘ Then you have 
not seen Christian or any of the Egdon folks ? ’ he said. 

‘No. I have only just returned after a long stay 
away, I called here the day before I left.’ 

‘ And you have heard nothing ? ’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘ My mother is— dead.’ 

‘ Dead I ’ said Venn mechanically. 

‘ Her home now is wfoere I shouldn’t mind having 
mine.’ 

Venn regarded him, and then said, ‘ If I didn’t see 
your face I could never believe jmur words. Have you 
been ill ? ’ 

‘ I had an illness.’ 

‘ Well, the change ! When I parted from her a month 
ago everything seemed to say that she was going to begin 
a new life.’ 

‘ And what seemed came true.’ 

‘ You say right, no doubt. Trouble has taught you 
a deeper vein of talk than mine. All I meant was re- 
garding her life here. She has died too soon.’ 

‘ Perhaps through my living too long. I ha-\’'e had a 
bitter experience on that score this last month, Diggory. 
But come in ; I liave been wanting to see you.’ 

He conducted the reddleman iiito th6 la, rge room 
where the dancing had taken place the previous Christmas; 
and they sat down in the settle together, ‘ There’s the 
cold fireplace, you see,’ said Clym. ‘ When that half- 
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burnt log and those cinders were alight she was alive ! 
Little has been e.liaiiged here yet, I can do noihing, 
I\jy life creeps like n snail." 

I Tow came siie to die ? ' said Venn. 

Yeobright gave him some- particulars of her illness 
and deatri,, and continued: 'After this no kiucl of pain 
will over Kccni more- than an indisposition to inc. — I r.ogan 
saying tirat I wanted to aslc you something, b-ur I stray 
from subjects like a drunken .man. I am anxioris tu kne;v; 

my mother said to you when she lust saw you. 
You talked 'witli her a long tune, I think ? ' 

' talked witli lior more than half an hour.’ 

' About me ? ^ 

' \ es. And it must liave been on account of what 
we said tliat .she was on the heath. Without question 
she was coming to see you.’ 

' But 'ivliy should she come to see me if she Mi .so 
bitterly against rnc ? There’s the mystery.’ 

‘ 'Vet I know sire quite forgave ’ee.’ 

' But, IJiggor} — would a woman, who had rj^uite for- 
given her son, say, when she felt herself ill on the rvay to 
his hou.se, that she was broken-hearted because of his 
ill-usage ? Never ! ’ 

' What I know is that she didn’t blame you at all. 
She blamed herself .for %vhat had happened, and only 
herself. J. had it from her own lip,s.’ 

' You hud it .from her lips that I had fwi ill-treated 
her ; and at the same time another had it from her lips 
Lliat I had ill-treatod her ? My mother was no impulsive 
woman who changed her opinion every hour without 
reason. How can it be, Venn, that she should have 
told such different stories in close succession ? ’ 

' 1 cannot .say. It is certainly odd, when she had 
forgiven you, ’’and liad forgiven your wife, and wa.s going 
to see ye on purpose to make friends/ 

■' If there v/as one thing wanting to bewilder me it 
was this incompreliensible thing I . . . Diggory, if we, 




witii ine dead-— just once, a bare minute, even tnrougu 
a screen; of iron bars, as with persons in prison— ivhat 
WG might learn I . How many who nom'' ride smiling 
would hide their heads I And this mystery— -I should 
then be at the bottom of it at once. But the grave has 
for ever shut her in • and how shall it be found out now ? ^ 

No reply was returned by his companion, since none 
could be given ; and when Venn left, a few minutes 
later, Clym had passed from the clulness of sorrow to the 
fluctuation of carking incertitude. 

lie continued in the same state all the afternoon. 
A bed was made up for him in the same house by a neigh- 
bour, that he might not have to return again tlie next 
day; and, when he retired to rest in the deseited place 
it was only to remain awake, hour after hour thinking 
the same thoughts. How to discover a solution to this 
riddle of death seemed a query of more importance than 
highest problems of the living. There was housed in his 
memory a vivid picture of the face of a little boy as he 
entered the hovel where Glym’s mother lay. The round 
eyes, eager gaze, the piping voice which enunciated the 
w'ords, had operated like stilettos on his brain. 

A visit to the boy suggested itself as a means of 
gleaning new particulars ; though it might be quite i.m- 
productivc. To probe a child’s mind after the lapse of 
six weeks, not for facts which the child had seen and 
understood, but to get at those which were in their nature 
beyond him, did not promise much ; yet when every 
obvious channel is blocked we grope towards the small 
and obscure. There was nothing else left to do ; after 
that he would allow the enigma to drop into the abys.s 
of undiscoverable things. 

It was about daybreak when he had "reached this 
decision, and he at once arose. He locked up the house 
and went out into the green patch which merged in 
heather further on. In front of the white garden-palings 
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the path branched into three like -a' broad-arrow; The 
road to the right led to the Quiet Woman -and its neigh- 
bourhood 5 the, middle .track led to Mistover Knap p the 
left-hand track led over the hill to another. :part of. Mist- 
over^, where the child lived. On.indming- into the latter 
path Yeobi’ight felt a creeping chilliness/familiar enough 
to most people^ and probably caused by the unsumicd 
morning air. In after days he' thought of it as a. thing 
of singular significance. 

When Yeoijright reached the cottage of Susan Mun- 
suchj, the mother of the boy he sought, he found that the 
inmates were not yet astir. But, in. upland hamlets 
ths transition from a~bed to abroad, is surprisingly swift 
and easy. There no dense partition of yawns and toilets 
divides humanity by nigl'd; from humanity by day, Yeo- 
bright tapped at the upper window-sill, wliich he coiild 
reach with his walking-stick ; and in three or four minutes 
the woman came down. 

It wa.s not till this moment that Clyni recollected her 
to be the person v/ho had behaved so barbarously to 
Eustacia. It partly explained the insuavity with which 
the woman greeted him. Moreover, the boy had been 
ailing again ; and Susan now, as ever since the night 
when he had been pressed into Eustacia’s service at the 
bonfire, attributed his indispositions to Eustacia’s in- 
fluence as a witch. It was one of those sentiments whicii 
lurk like moles underneath tho visible surface of manner's, 
and may have been kept alive by Eustada’s entreaty 
to the captain, at the time that he had intended to pro- 
secute Susan for the pricking in church, to let the matter 
drop ; which he accordingly had done. 

Ycobright overcame liis repugnance, for Susan had 
at least borne his mother no ill-will. He asked kindly 
for the boy >• but her manner did not improve. 

‘ I wish to see him/ continued Yeobright, with some 
hesitation ; ‘ to ask him if he remembers anything more of 
his walk with my mother than what he has previously told.*' 
379 , 
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She regarded him in. a peculiar and criticizing manner. 
To anybocfy' but a half-blind man it would have said^ 
‘ You want another of the. knocks which. have alread}? 
laid you so iowd 

She called the boy downstairs^ asked Glym to sit 
down on a stool, and continued, ‘ Now, Johnny, tell 
Idr. Yeo bright auytldng you can ctfil to mind.’ 

I'ou I'iave not forgotten now you walked vvith the 
poor lady on that hot day ? ’ said Clym. 

‘ No/ said the boy. 

‘ And what she said to 3/Ou ? ' 

The boy repeated the exact ’vrords he had used on 
entering the imt. yeobright rested his elbow ou t;he 
table and ,shad(‘d bis face with. Iiis hand ; and the rnotlier 
looked as i£ she wondered how a man could want more 
of wliat had stung him so deepi)”. 

‘ She wat; going to Aluerworth whea you first met 
her ? ■ 

‘ No ; .she wag coming awa,}-'.’ 

‘ That can't be,' 

‘ Yes : she walked along with me, I was coming 
away too.'" . 

‘ Then where did you first see her ? ’ 

‘ At your house.’ 

‘ Attend, and .speak the truth ! ’ said Clyni sternly. 

‘ Yes, sir ; at your house was ^vhere I seed her first.’ 

Clym started up, and Susan smiled in an expectant 
way which did not ernbcllisii her face ; it seemed to mean, 
‘ Something sinister is coming I 

‘ What did .she do at my house ? ’ 

' She went and sat under the trees at the Devil’s 
Bellows.’ 

‘ Good God ! this is all nows to me ! ’ 

‘ You never told me this before ? ’ said Suoan. 

‘ No, mother : because I didn’t like to tell ’ee I had been 
so far. I v/as picking black-hearts, and went further than 
I meant.’ 
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* did r.be do thun ? ' said Yeobright. 

' Looked at a man v/ho came up and- -went into 
housed 

‘ That was myself — a furze-cutter, -with' brambles 
ills handd , ■ 

‘No; Twas not you. Twas .a gentleman. You 
gone in afored 

‘ Who was he ? ^ 

‘ I dori’t know.’ 

dNow tell me what happened next.’ 

‘ Tile poor kdy went and knocked at your door, 
the lady with black iiair looked out of the .side-window 


The boy’s mother turned to Gym and said, ‘ d'his 
something you didn't expect ? ’ 

Yeobright took no more notice of her than if he had 
been of sl.,onc. ‘ Go on, go on/ he said hoarsely to the boy. 

‘ And when sire saw the young ia,dy look out of 
window the old iady knocked again ; and wdicn nobody 
came she took up the furze-hook and looked at; it, 
put it down again, and then she looked at the faggot- 
bonds ; and then she went aw'ay, and walked across to 
me, and biov/od her breath very hard like this. W 
walked on together, she and I, and I talked to her 
she talked to me a bit, but not much, because she couldn’t 
blow' her breath.’ 

‘ 0 ! ’ rnurnmred Clym, in a low tone, and bowed 
head. ‘ Let's have more,’ he said. 

‘ She couldn’t talk much, and she couldn’t walk ; 
and her face was, 0 so queer ! ’ 

AHow was her face ? ’ 

‘ Like yours is now.’ 

The woman looked at AiYobright, and beheld 
colourless, hr a cold sweat. ‘ Isn’t there meaning in it ? ’ 
she said, stealthily. ‘ What do you think of her now ? ’ 

‘ Silence ! ’ .said Clym fiercely. 
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‘ No/ said the womans qiiicldy and anfa’ily. ‘ He 
did not leave her to die I She sent him away. Who- 
ever says lie forsook her says whar’s not true,’ 

‘Trouble no more about that/ answered Clym, wi'dri 
a quivexing mouth. ‘ What he did is a trifle in cornparisoii 
with what he saw. Door kept shut^, did you say ? Kept 
shut, she looking out of window.^ Good heart uf God'-'- 
w' hat does it mean ? ’ 

The child shrank away from the gaze of his questioner. 

‘He said so/ answered the mother, ‘ and Johnny’s 
a God-fearing boy and tells no lies.’ 

‘ “ Cast off by my son ! ” No, by my best life, dear 

mother, it is not so ! But by your son’s, your son's 

May all murderesses get the torment they deserve 1 ’ 

With tiiese words Yeobright went forth from the 
little dwelling. The pupils of his eyes, fixed steadfastly 
on blankness, were vaguely lit with an icy shine; his 
mouth had passed into the phase more or less imagina- 
tively rendered in studies of Oedipus. The strangest 
deeds were possible to his mood. But they were not 
possible to his situation. Instead of there being before 
him the pale face of Eustacia, and a masculine shape 
unknown, there was only the imperturbable countenance 
of the heath, which, having defied the cataclysmal onsets 
of centuries, reduced to insignificance by its seamed and 
antique features the wildest turmoil of a single man. 
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HUSTACIA DRESSES' HERS EL3 


Jr\ CONSCIOUSNESS of a vast impassivity in ali wiiicii;: 
kj’ around him took po.ssession even of Yeobrlght. in his 
V'ild walk cowards Alderwortli. lie had once before felt in 
liis own person i;hi.s overpowering of the fervid by the 
inanimate ; irat iheii it Jiad tended to enervate a passion 
kr sweeter tiian that whidi at present pervaded him. 
It was nuce when he stood parting from Eu.stacia in the 
moist still levels beyond the hills. 

But dismissing ail this he went onward home, and 
came to the front of his house. The blinds of Kiistacia’s 
bedroom were still clo.sely drawn, for she was no early 
riser. All trie life visible was in the shape of a solitary 
thrush cracking a .small snail upon the door-stone for his 
breakfast, and his tapping seemed a loud noise in the 
general silence which prevailed ; but on going to the door 
Clym found it unfa.stened, the young girl who attended 
upon Enslacia being astir in the back part of the premises. 
Yeobright entered and went straight to his wife’s room. 

The noise of his arrival rau.st have aroused her, for 
when he openitd the door she was standing before the 
looking-glass in her night-dress, the ends of her hair 
gathered into one hand, wdth which she was coiling the 
whole mass round her head, previous to beginning toilette 
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operations. She was not a woman, given to speaking first 
at a, inc-etingj and she allowed Clvrni to walk across in 
.silence, "svithout turning her head. He came behind hcr^ 
and sh.e saw his face in the gia.ss. It wa.s asliy, haggard^ 
aad terrible. Instead of starting towards him in sorrowful 
aurprisej as even. Eustacia, undemonstrative wife as she 
was, would have done in day.s before slic burdened henseif 
witli a secret, she remained motionless, loobing a,t him in 
the glass. And while she looked the carmine fiu.sb with 
which warmth and sound sleep had suffused her cheeks 
and neck, dissoh’cd from \'iew, and the death-like pallor 
in his face flew across into hers. ITc was close enough to 
see this, and the sight instigated his tongue. 

‘You know what is the matter,’ he said haskily. ‘I 
see it in your face.’ 

[ler hand relinquished the rope of hair and dropped 
to her side, and the pile of tresse.s, no longer supported, 
fell from the crown of her head about her shoulders and 
over the white night-gown. She made no reply. 

‘ Speak to me,’ said Yeobright peremptorily. 

The blanching process did not cease in her, and her lips 
now became as white as her face. She turned to him and 
said, ‘ Yes, Ciyni, I’ll speak to you. Why do you return 
so early ? Gan I do anything for you ? ’ 

‘ Yes, you can listen to me. It seems that my wife is 
not very well ? ’ 

‘ Why ? ’ 

‘ Your face, my dear ; your face. Or perhaps it is the 
pale morning light which takes your colour away ? Mow 
I am going to reveal a secret to you. Ha-ha ! ’ 

‘ 0, that is ghastly 1 ’ 

‘ What ? ’ 

*’ Your laugh.’ 

* There’.? reason for ghastliness. EustaciaT; you have 
held my happiness in the hollow of your hand, and like a 
devil you have dashed it down I ’ 

She .started back from the dressing-table, retreated 
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‘ How extraordinary ! ’ 

‘ What do 370U mean: ? ’ 

‘ As there is ample time I will tell you, though you 
know well enough. I mean that it is extraordinary that 
you should be alone in my absence. Tell me, now, v?here 
is he who was with you on, the afternoon of the thirty 
of August ? Under the bed Up the chimney ’ 

A shudder overcame her and shook the light fabric 
of her night-dress throughout. ‘ I do not remember dates 
so exactly,’ .she said. ‘I cannot recollect that anybody 
was with me besides yourself,’ 

‘ The day I mean,’ said Yeobright, his voice growing 
louder and harsher, ‘ was the day you shut the door against 
my mother and killed her. 0 , it is too much — too bad 
He leant over the footpiece of the bedstead for a few 
moments, with his back towards her; then rising again: 
‘ Tell me, tell me 1 tell me-— -do you hear ? ’ he 
rushing up to her and seizing her by the loose folds 
sleeve. 

The superstratum of timidity whiGh often overlies 
those who are daring and defiant at heart had been passed 
through, and the mettlesome substance of the woman 
was reached. The red blood inundated her face, previously 
sO'pale., 'v ... ■■ ■ 

‘ What are you going to do ? ’ she said in a low voice, 
regarding him with a proud smile. ‘You will not 
me by holding on so ; but it would be a pity to tear 
sleeve,’ 

Instead of letting go he drew her closer to him. ‘ 
me the particulars of—my mother’s death,’ he said in a 
hard, /panting whisper ; ‘ or-~Fll--~ril“ 

‘ Glym,’ she answered slowly, ‘ do you think 
do anvthine to me 
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even thongli it shouid fcffl mCj, as it probably will. But 
perhaps you do not wish -me to speak— killing may be all 
you mean ? ■’ . 

“ Kill you I ' Do you expect it ? ^ 
ndo.’ „ ^ ; 


" less degree of rage against me will match your 
previous grief for her.’ 

Phew — I shall not kill you/ he said contemptu<rjsly, 
as if under a sudden change of purpose. ‘ 1' did think cf 
it ; I'jut — I shall not. That would be making a, martyr 
of youj and sending you to where she is; and I would keep 
you awmy from her till the universe come to an end, if I 
could.’ 

^ I almost wish you would kill me/' said she tvith 
gloomy bitterness. ’ It is wdth no strong desire, I assure 
you, that I play the part I have lately played on earth. 
You are no blessing, my husband.’ 

‘ You shut the door — ^yoii looked out of the window 
upon her — you had a man in the house wdth you — you 
sent her away to die. The inhumanity — the treachery — 
I will not touch you — ^stand away from me — and confess 
every word ! ’ 

" Never ■ Idl hold my tongue like the very death 
that I don’t mind meeting, even though I can clear myself 
of half you believe by speaking. Yes. I will 1 Who of 
any dignity w'ould take the trouble to clear cobwebs from 
a wild man’s mind after such language as this ? No ; let 
him go on, and think his narrow thoughts, and run his 
head into the mire. I have other cares.’ 

" ’Tis too much — but I must spare you.’ 

' Poor charity,’ 

‘ By my wretched soul you sting me, Eustacia ! I can 
keep it up, and hotly too. Now, then, madam, tell me 
his name ! ’ 

’ Never, I am resolved.’ 

‘ How often does he write to you ? YTiere does he put 
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Ms; letters— when does: he meet :yQU:? Ah, his letters I 
.Do you tell me his name ? .* . ; ■ 

I do not.’ '■ 

^ Then I’ll find it - myself.’ His eye had- fallen upon a 
small desk that stood near, on which she .was accustomed 
to write her letters. He went to it. It vras locked. 

‘ Unlock this ! ’ . — ^ 

‘ You have no right to say it. That’.s mine.’ 

Without another word he seized the desk and dashed 
it to the floor. The hinge burst open, and a nusnber of 
letters tumbled out. 

‘ Stay I ’ said Eustacia, stepping before him with more 
excitement than she had hitherto shown. 

' Come, come 1 stand away ! I must see them.’ 

She looked at the letters as they lay, checked her 
feeling, and moved indifferently aside ; when he gathered 
them up, and examined them. 

By no stretch of meaning could any but a harmless 
construction be placed upon a single one of the letters 
themselves. The solitary exception was an empty 
envelope directed to her, and the handwriting was Wild- 
eve’s. Yeobright held it up. Eustacia was doggedly 
silent. 

‘ Can you read, madam ? Look at . this envelope. 
Doubtless we shall find more soon, and what was inside 
them. I shall no doubt be gratified by learning in good 
time what a well-finished and full-blown adept in a certain 
trade my lady is.’ 

' Do you say it to me — do you ? ’ she gasped. 

He searched further, but found nothing more. ‘ What 
was in this letter ? ’ he said. 

' Ask the WTiter. Am I your hound that you should 
talk to me in this wary ? ’ 

‘ Do you brave me ? do you stand me out, mistress ? 
An.swer. Don’t look at me with those eyes as if you 
would bewitch me again ! Sooner than that I die. You 
refuse to answer ’ ' 
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wouldn’t tell you after this, if I were as innocent 
as the sweetest babe in heaven ! ’ 

' Which you are not.’ 

^ ” Certainly I am not absolutely/ she replied, ‘ I have 
not done what you suppose ; but if to have done no harm 
ar. all is the only innocence recognized, I am beyond 
forgiveness. But I require no help from your conscience.’ 

^ You can resist, and resist again ! Instead of hating 
you i could, I think, mourn for and pity you, if you were 
contrite, and would confess all. Forgive you I never can. 

J don’t speak of your lover— I will give you the benefit 
of the doubt in that matter, for it only affects me personally. 
But the other : had you half-killed me, had it been that 
you wilfully took the sight away from these feeble eyes of 
mine, i could have forgiven you. But that’s too much for 
nature ! ’ 

‘ Say no more. I will do without your pity. But I 
would have saved you from uttering what you will 
regret.’ 

‘ I am going away now. I shall leave you.’ 

‘You need not go, as I am going myself. You will 
keep just as far away from me by staying here.’ 

‘ Call her to mind— think of her — what goodness there 
was in her; it showed in every line of her face 1 Most 
women, even when but slightly annoyed, show a flicker 
of evil in some curl of the mouth or some corner of the 
cheek; but as for her, never in her angriest moments 
was there anything malicious in her look. She was 
angered quickly, but she forgave just as readily, and 
underneath her pride there was the meekness of a child. 
What came of it?— what cared you? You hated her 
just as she was learning to love you. 0 I couldn’t you 
see what was best for you, but must bring a curse upon 
me, and agony and death upon her, by domg that ciiicl 
deed ! What was the fellow’s name who was keeping you 
company and causing you to add cruelty to her to your 
wrong to me ? Was it Wildeve ? Was it poor Thomasin’s 
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liusbEiicI ? riea.ven. what wickedness ! Lost yoin“ voice, 
hav'e j'OU ? It is naturai alter detection of that tnost Tv>l3U; 
trie:];. , . . Eustacis^didiih'.nnytenderthouglit of yoiirow-n 
L'lother lead you to think of being gentle to mine at such, 
it time of Vvcariviess ? Did not one grain of pity cjiter t'our 
h'cart as she tunned ravny ? 'iliink w^hat a vast opportunity 
w,'i.3 then lost of beginning a forgiving and honest course. 
Why rii <1 nut you kirk him out, and let her in, and say, kll 
he an honest wife and a noble woman from this honr.^ I lad 
I, iolcl you to go and quench, eternally our last liickcriiig 
clnince of luippiness here you could have done no wtawe. 
Well, pliC's asleep nt)Vv' ; a.nd have you a hundred gallants, 
neither thej^ nor you can insult her any more.’ 

‘ You exaggerate fearfully,’ .she said in a .faint, weajy 
voice ; ’ but I cannot outer into my defence — it is not 
worth doing. ’\fou are notliing to me in futiu'C, and the 
past side of the story may as well remain untold. I Imre 
lost all through you, but I ha^'e not complained, Yuur 
blunders and mis{oitune.s may have been a soiTowto you, 
bur. they have been a \vrong to me. All persons of refine- 
ment have been scared away- from me since I sank into 
tbc mire of marriage. Is this your cherishing-— to put 
me into a hut like this, and keep me like the wife of a hand ? 
You deceived me — not by words, but by appearances, 
which are less seen through than words. But tlie place 
will .serve a.s well a.s any otlier — as somewhere to ])a,.ss 
from — into .my grave.’ Her words were smothered in her 
throat, and her head drooped down. 

‘ I diju’t know '\vlt.ai you nivoan b}?' that. Am T the 
cause of yoiu- .sin ? ’ (Ru.stacia made a trembling motion 
towards hi:n.) ’ What, you can begin to shed tears and 
offer me your hand ? Good God ! can you ? No, not L 
ril not coinniit the fault of taking that.’ (The icand she 
had offered dropped nervelessly, but the tears continued 
flowing.) ‘ 'Well, yes. I’ll take it, if only for the sake of my 
own fooiisli kisse.s that were wasted there before I knew 
what I clierishod. How bewitched I was 1 How could 
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t Kue be any good in a, woman that everybody sdoIo 
lii of ^ ^ 

9^ ® ’ siie cned, breaking down at last; and 

Gil, -iking with sobs whieh choked her^, she sank upon hei 
knees. ^ 0^ will ^ you .have done 1 0^ 3^00 are too relent- 
mss~there’s. :a limit to the cruelty of savages I I have 
held out long-hut you crush me down. I beg for mercy- 
1 cimnot bear this any longer — it is inhuman to go further 
with IhLs ! If I had-~killed your—mother with my owii 
hand— I should not deserve such a scourging to the bone 
as this. 0, 0 ! God have mercy upon a miserable woman ' 
^ ou have beaten me in this game-I beg you to stay 
}-our nand in pity ! . . . I confess that I— wilfully did 
not undo the door the first time she knocked— but— I— 
sfiould liave unfastened it the second— if I had not thought 
you had gone to do it yourself. When I found you had 
not I opened it, but she was gone. That’s the extent of 
my crime— towards &/•. Best natures commit bad faults 
sometimesy don’t they ?-I think they do. Now I will 
leave you — for ever and ever ] ’ 

'Tell all, and I 7^7/ pity you. Was the man in the 

house with you Wildeve ’ 

-T cannot tell/ she said desperately through her 

sobbing. Don’t insist further— I cannot tell. I am 
going from this house. We cannot both stay here.’ 

f go • I will go. You Gan stay here,’ 

iNo, 1 will dre.ss, and then I will go ’ 

‘ Where .? ’ 

‘ Where I came from, or ^/s-ewhere.’ 

She hastily dressed herself, Yeobright moodily walkin- 
up and down the room the whole of the time. At la-^t all 
her things were on. Bier little hands quivered so ^’ioIentlv 
a.«= she held them to her chin to fasten her bonnet that she 
could not tie the strings, and after a few 'hioments she 
relinquished the attempt. Seeing this ho moved forward 
and said, Let me tie them,’ 

She assented in silence, and lifted her chin. For once 
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TJIE MimSTliATIONS OF 4 

HlLl^-FORGOTTEN ONE 

'IV 

EuSTACIA’S journey was at first as vague in direction as 
that of thistledown on the wind. She did not know what 
to do. She wished it had been night instead of morning^ 
tliat she might at least have borne her misery without the 
possibility of being seen. Tracing mile after mile along 
between the dying ferns and the wet white spiders'* webs, 
she at length turned her steps towards her grandfather’s 
house. She found the front door closed and locked. 
Mechanically she went round to the end where the stable 
was, and on looking in at the stable-door she saw Charley 
standing within. 

‘ Captain Vye is not at home ? ’ she said. 

* No, ma’am,’ said the lad in a flutter of feeling ; ‘ he’s 
gone to Weatherbury, and won’t be home till night. And 
the servant is gone home for a holiday. So the house is 
locked up.’ 

Eustacia’s face was not visible to Charley as she stood 
at the doorway, her back being to the sky, and the stable 
but indifferently lighted ; but the wildness of her manner 
arrested his attention. She turned and walked away 
across the enclosure to the gate, and was hidden by the 
bank. 

When, she had disappeared Charley, with misgiving in 
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liis eyes, slowly came i'rom tlie stable-door, and gomg u> 
another point in the I')ank he looked over. Euslacia was 
leaning against ii' on the outside, her face covered with her 
Ijands, and her iiead pressing the dewy heather v.'hicb 
I'carded the bank’s outer side. She appeai'ed to he utterly 
indifferent to the circumstance that her bonnet, hair, and 
garments were becoming wet and disarranged by Die 
moisture of her cold, harsh pillow. Clearly something 
w^as WTong. 

Charley had always regarded Eustacia as Eusracia lia J 
regarded Clym when she fust lioheld him — as a. romantic 
and sweet vision, scarcely incarnate. lie had been S(.) shut 
off from her by the dignity of her look and the pride of her 
speech, except at that one blissful interval when he w^as 
allowed to hold her hand, that he had hardly deemed her 
a woman, wingless and earthly, subject to houseliold 
conditions and domestic jars. The inner details of her life 
he had onl}^ conjectured. She had been a lovely wonder, 
predestined to an orbit in which the whole of his own was 
but a point y and this sight of her leaning like a helplesSj 
despairing creature against a wild wet bank, filled him 
with an amazed horror. He could no longer remain 
where he was. Leaping over, he came up, touched her 
with his finger, and said tenderly, ‘ You are poorlv, ma'am. 
What can 1 do ? ’ 

Eustacia started up, and said, ‘Ah, Charley — ^you 
have followed me. You did not think when I left home 
in the summer that I should come back like this i ' 

‘I did not, dear ma’am. Can I help you now ? ^ 

‘ I am afraid not. I wash I could get into the house. 
I feci giddy — that’s all.’ 

‘ Lean on my arm, ma’am, till w’e get to the porch ; 
and I will try to open the door.’ , ; ' 

He .supported her to the porch, and there depositing 
her on a seat hastened to the back, climbed to a window: 
by the help of a ladder, and descending inside opened the 
door. Next he assisted her into the room, where there 
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wa? an old-fashioned horsehair settee as large as a donkey- 
%vap;gon. She lay down here,, and Ciiarlc}" co\'ered her 
with a ('lordc he found in the halL 

‘ Shall I get you something to eat and drink ? ’ lie s;ud. 

‘ If you please, Charley. But I suppose there is no 
fire ? U 

' I can light it, ma’am.’ 

11c A’anished, and she heard a splitting of wood and a 
blov/ing of bellows ; and presently lie x'eturned, sayhxg,, 
‘ 1 have lighted a fire in the kitchen, and now I’ll light one 
here.’ 

J-le lit the fire, Eustacia dreamily observing him from 
her couch. When it was blazing up he said, ‘ Shall I wheel 
you round in front of it, ma’am, as the morning is chilly?’ 

W'es, if you like.’ 

‘ Shall I go and bring the victuals now ? ’ 

‘ Yes, do,’ she murmured languidly. 

When he had gone, and the dull sounds occasionally 
reached her ears of his movements in the kitchen, she 
forgot where she was, and had for a moment to consider 
by an efft)rt what the sounds meant. After an interval 
which seemed short to her whose thoughts were elsewhere, 
he came in with a tray on which steamed tea and toast, 
though it was nearly lunch-time. 

‘ Place it on the table,’ she said. ‘ I shall be ready 
soon.’ 

He did so, and retired to the door : when, however, Ire 
perceived that she did not move he came back a few steps. 

‘ Let me hold it to you, if you don’t wish to get up,' 
said Charley. He brought the tray to the front of the 
couch, where he knelt down, adding, ‘ I will hold it for you.’ 

Eustacia sat up and poured out a cup of tea. ‘ It'ou 
are very kind to me, Charley,’ she murmured as she sipped. 

‘ Well, I ought to be,’ said he diffidently^' taking great 
trouble not to rest his eyes upon her, though this was 
their only natural position, Eustacia being immediately 
before him. ‘ You have been kind to me.’ 
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. * How have I ? ’ said Eustacia,. ' 

‘ ¥ou let me hold your hand, when you were a maklon 
at home.' : . 

* Ah, so, I did. Why did I do that My mind is lost — 
it had to do with the mumming, had it not ?’ , 

‘ Yes, you wanted to go in my place.’ 

‘ I remember. I do indeed remember — too well 1 ’ 

She again became utterly downcast; and Charley, 
seeing that .she was not going to eat or drink any more, 
'took away the tray. . 

Afterwards he occasionally came in to see if tlio fire, 
was burning, to ask her if she wanted anything, to tell her 
that the wind had shifted from south to west, to ask her 
if she would like him to gather her some blackberries ; to 
all which inquiries she replied in the negative or with 
indifference. 

She remained on the settee some time longer, when she 
aroused herself and went upstairs; The room in which 
she had formerly slept still remained much as she had left 
it, and the recollection that this forced upon her of her own 
greatly changed and infinitely worsened situation again 
set on iier face the undetermined and formless misery 
which it had worn on her first arrival. She peeped into 
her grandfather’s room, through which the fresh autumn 
air was blowing from the open window. Her eye w'as 
aiM'ested by what was a familiar sight enough, though it 
broke upon her now with a new significance. 

It was a brace of pistols, hanging near tiie head of her 
grandfather’s bed, wiiich he ahvays kept there loaded, 
as a jmecaution against possible burglars, the house being 
r’-ery lonely. Eustacia regarded them long;, as if they 
%vere the page of a book in which she read a new and a 
strange matter. Quickly, like one afraid of herself, she 
returned downstairs and stood in deep thought. 

‘ If I could only do it ! ’ she’said. ‘ It would be doing 
muHrgood to myself and all connected with me, and no 
harm to a siuale one.' 


■ 
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-no instant quaslnng of her purpose bv their ahseran' 
atfected her brain as a sudden vacuum affects tiie hudv : 
she nearly fainted. Who had done tliis ? There vras onh- 
one person on the premises besides herself. Eustaeia 
involuntarily turned to the open window which overlooked 
le garden as far as the bank that bounded it. On tlie 
summit of the latter stood Cliarley, sufficiently elevated 
its height to see into the room. His gaze was directed 
eageily and solicitously upon her. 

She wemt downstairs to the door and beckoned to him 
You nave taken them away ’ 

Yes, ma am.’ 

‘ Why did you do it ’ 

‘ I saw you looking at them too long.’ 

What has that to do with it ? ’ 

‘ You have been heart-broken all the 

you did not want to live.’ 

: ‘ Well ? ’ 

‘And I could not bear to leave them 
I here was meaning in your look at them.’ 

;Wffiereare they now?’ 

‘ Locked up.’ 

‘ Where ? ’ 

‘ In the stable.’ 

‘ Give them to me.’ 

‘ No, ma’am.’ 

‘ You refuse ? ’ 

I do. I care too much for you to give ’ 

She turned aside, her face for the first 1 
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.(A>:n the stony iinmobility of the eariier day, and the ‘ 

i'orners of her niouth resuming something of that delicacy : 

of eut which was always lost in her moments of ijA-spai". • 

At last she confrontx-d him iigain. 

^ Why should 1 not die if f. wish ? ’ she said tremulously. 

‘ 1 ,b:r-, e made a had bargain with life, and 1 am weary of 

it-— ii'eary. And uo\- you have iiindered my escape. ('), 

why did you. Ciiarley ! W [lat makes death painful except 'j 

Lho iiionght of otiirrs' grief.? — and that is absent in my f 

case, for not a sigh wmuld follow me ! ’ f 

■ Ah. it i.s troubjc that has done this! I wish in rny 

very .soul lliat he vrlio brought it about might die and rot, , < 

even if ’tis traiisportation to .say it ! ' 

‘ t’liarle}', no rnme of that. What do you mean to do 

ah'oui this you hjue seen ? ’ ' 

■ . . • '« ■ ' ■''■'■'I 

‘ .ltoc[! 3t close as night, if you promise not to think of 

it again.’ I 

' You need not fear, iiie moment has pas.sed. I 
promise.’ She then went away, entered the liou.'^^c, and ■ 

lay down. 

Later in the afternoon her grandfather returned, lie ; 

w.'ia about to question her categorically; but on looking ; 

at her be wilhlielcl his -werds. , ^ 

‘ Yes, it is too bad to talk of,’ she slowly returned in _ J 

aa.swer to his glance. ‘ Cion my old room be got ready for 1 

me to-night, grandfather ? I shall want to occupy it ; 

again.’ I 


Tie did not ask what it all meant, or why .she had left 
her husband, but ordered the room to be prepra-ed. 
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HARLEY'S attentions to his former mistress were tin- 
bounded. The only solace to his own trouble lay in his 
attempts to relieve hers. Knur after hour he considered 
her wants : he thought of her presence there with a sort 
of gratitude, and, while uttering imprecations on the cause 
of her unhappiness, in some measure blessed the result. 
Perhaps she would ahvays remain there, he thought, and 
then he would be as happy as he had been before. His 
dread was lest she should" think fit to return to Alderworth, 
and in that dread his eyes, with all the inquisitiveness of 
affection, frequently sought her face when she was not 
observing him, as he would have watched the bead of a 
stockdove to learn if it contemplated flight. Having 
once really succoured her, and possibly preserved her 
from the rashest of acts, he mentally assumed in addition 
a guardian’s responsibility for her welfare. 

For this reason he busil}*' endeavoured to provide her 
with pleasant distractions, bringing home curious objects 
which he found in the heath, such as white trumpet-shaped 
mosses, red-headed lichens, stone arroiv-hsads used by 
the old tribes on Egdon, and faceted crystals from the 
hollows of flints. These he deposited on the pi*emiscs in 
such positions that she should see them as if by accident. 


rUE DISCOVERY 


A week passed, Eustacia, never going out of the house. 
Then she walked into the endosed piot and looked through 
he'* gi'iind lather’s spy-glass,, as she had been in the Iiahit 
oi doing 'heibre her marriage. One day she .saw, at a 
place vrlicre the Irigh-road crossed the distant valley, a 
jiea'dly laden waggon passing along. It was piled with 
hourdiold furniture. She looked again and again, and 
rerngriii'cd it to be her own. In the evening her grand- 
hiiijer came ijidoors with a rumour that Yeobright had 
r.-moved that day from Aiderworth to the old house at 
blooms-End. 

On another occasion when reconnoitring thus she 
]->eneid two female figures walking in the vale. The day 
was fine and clear ; and the persons not being more than 
lialf a mile off she could see their every detail with the 
telescope. The woman walking in front carried a white 
bundle in her arm.s, from one end of which hung a long 
appendage of drapery; and when the walkers turned, 
so that the sun fell more directly upon them, Eustacia 
could see that the object was a baby. She called Ciiarley, 
and asked him if he knew who they were, though .she well 
guessed. : 

‘ kfrs. Wildeve and the nurse-girl,’ said Charley. 

‘ The nurse is carrying the baby ? ’ said Eustacia, 

‘ No, ’tis Mrs. Wildeve carrying that,’ he answered, 
‘ and the nurse walks behind carrying nothing.’ 

The lad was in good spirits that day, for the fifth of 
November had again come round, and he was planning 
yet anotlicr scheme to divert her from her too absorbing 
thoughts. For two successive years his mistress had 
seemed to take pleasure in lighting a bonfire on the bank 
overlooking the valley ; but this year she had apparently 
quite forgotten the day and the customary deed. He 
was careful not? to remind her, and went on with his secret 
preparations for a cheerful surprise, the more zealously 
that he had been absent last time and unable to assist. 
At every vacant minute he hastened to gather furze- 
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stuuips., tbarn-tree roots, ar.d other solid materials from 
the adjacent slopes, hiding then: from airsory view. 

The e\'ening came, and Eiistacia was still seemingly 
unconscious of the nnniversaiy. She had gone indoors 
after her survey through the glass, and had not been 
\isible since. As soon as it was quite dark Ciiariey began 
to build the bonfire, choosing precisely that spot on the 
bank wiiifli l'bi.staci;i had chosen at prcvi{)us times. 

When all the .sun-ounding bonfires had burst into 
existence Charley kindled his, and arranged its fuel so 
that it should tk/l rcouire tending for some time. Tie tlien 
went bark to the house, and lingered round the door and 
v/indcAVs till siie should by some means or other learn of 
his aclnoveinent ami come out to witness it. But the 
.shutter.? were closed, the door remained .shut, and no heed 
whatever seemed to be taken of his performance. Not 
liking to call her he went bade and replenished the fire, 
continuing to do this for more than half an hour. It was 
not till his stock of fuel had greatly diminished that 
he went to the back door and sent in to beg that Mrs. 
Yeobright would open the window-shutters and see the 
sight outside, 

Eustacia, who had been .sitting listlessly in the parlour, 
started up at the intelligence and flung open the shutters. 
Facing her on the bank blazed the fire, which at once 
sent a ruddy glare into the room where .she was, and 
overpowered the candles. 

‘ Well done, Charley ! ’ said Captain Yye from the 
chimney-corner. ' .But I hope it is not my wood that 
he’s burning. . . . Ah, it was this time last 3''ear tliat I 
met with that man Yenn, bringing home Tliornasin 
Yeobright — to be sure it was ! 'Well, who would, have 
thought that girl’s troubles would iiave ended so well 
WTiat a snipe jmu were in that matter, Eu.stacia ! Has 
\mur husband written to jmu yet ? ’ 

‘ No,’ .said Eustacia, looking vaguely through the 
window at the fire, which just then so much engaged her 
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mind tiiat slie did not resent her grandfather’s blunt 
enhiiftn. She coiiid sec Charley’s form on the biink. 
shi'! veiling and stirring the .lire j and there flashed upon 
her iinsginaticiii some ether form which that fire might 

;call up. 

She lei't tlie room, })nt on her garden-bonnet ami cloak, 
axid vreiit -ouL. Reaching the bank she looked over with a 
■adld curiosity and misgiving, when Charley said to her, 
with a pleased sense of himself, ‘ I made it o’ purpose for 
yoii, ma’am.’ 

‘ Thatik you,’ she said hastily. ‘ But I wish 3^ou to 
put it out now.’ 

‘ it will soon burn down,’ said Charley, rather dis- 
appointed. ‘ Is it not a pity to knock it out ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ she musingly answered. 

They stood in silence, broken only by the crackling 
of the flames, till Charlej?’, perceiving that she did not 
want to talk to him, moved reluctantly away. ^ ■ 

Eustacia remained within the bank looking at the 
fire, intending to go indoors, yet lingering still. Had she 
not by her situation been inclined to hold in indifference 
all things honoured of the gods and of men she would 
probably have come away. But her state wa.s so hopeless 
that she could play with it. To have lost is less disturbing 
than to wonder if we may possibly have won ; and Eustacia 
could now, like other people at such a stage, take a stand- 
ing-point outside herself, observe herself as a disinterested 
.spectator, and think what a sport for Heaven this woman 
Eustacia was. 

While she stood she heard a sound. It was the splash 
of a .stone in the pond. 

Had Eustacia received the stone full in the bosom her 
heart could not have given a more decided thump. She 
had thought of the possibility of such a signal in answer 
to that which had been unwittingly given by Charley ; 
but .she had not expected it yet. How prompt Wildevc 
was ! Yet how could he think her capable of deliberately 
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Viisn3-jg' cc rej-jew their nssigiuidoiis now ? An impulse to 
leave the spot, a desire to stay^ struggled within her • and 
, the .desire held its. own.. More than .that it did not do 
jor sdic mfrained even from asco/iding the bank and lookin;/ 
oeei, Siie remained motionless, not disturbing a museU 
of her face or raising her eyes ; for were she to turn up 'her 
i.xi.o fire on tlie tjank wouhl shiue upon it^. and tUikle’ce 
might be looking down. 

1 hei'c was a scc;>nd splash into the pond. 

Why did he slay so long without advancing and looking 
over (.unosity nrid n-f, way ; she ascended one or tw'n 
o. the earth-steps ju tiie -biink and glanced our. 

He Iiad come forward after 
ihiowhi;^ pebble, and the fire now shone into each 

oi tneir faces xrom the baxik stretching breast-high between 

‘ I diid not light it ! ’ cried Eustacia quickly. ‘ Jt wa.s 
ht without my knowledge. Don’t, don’t come over to mef ’ 
Why h«ave you been living here all these days without 
telling me i You have leit your home. I fear I am 
something to blame in this ? ’ 

‘ I^did not let in his mother ; that’s how it is ! ’ 

‘You do not deserve what you have got, Eustacia* 
you are in great misery ; I see it in your eyes, your mouth" 

PooE- poor girl 1’ He stepped ova" 
tne bamc. lou are beyond everything unhapov f ’ 

^ Ho, no ; not exactly ’ ' ^ ' 

pushed too far— it is killing you: I do 

^ _ Her usually quiet breathing had grown quicker with 

xiis words. I— I ’ she began, and then burst into 

quivering sobs, shaken to the very heart by the unexpected 
wice of pity— a sentiment whose existence in relation to 
neisBif she had almost forgotten. 

This outbreak of weeping took Eustacia herself so much 
by surprise that she could not leave off, and she turned 
aside from him in some shame, though turning hid nothing 
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irom liini. She sobbed on desperately '; then the outpour 
lessened^ and she became quieter. Wildeve . had resisted 
Lire Impulse to clasp her, and stood without speaking. ■ 

'■ Are you. not ashamed of me_, who used never to be a 
crying animal ? ’ she asked in a weak whisper as she wiped 
her eyes. ‘Why didn’t you go away ?.; I wish you had 
not seen quite all that ; it reveals too much by half.’ 

‘ You might have wished it, because it makes me as sad 
as you,’ he said with emotion and deference. ‘As for 
revealing— the word is impossible betw'een us two.’ 

‘ I did not send for you— don’t forget it, Damon ; 1 
am in pain, but I did not send for you 1 . As a wife, at 
least, I’ve been straight.’ 

‘ Never mind— I came. 0, Eustacia, forgive me for 
the harm I. have done you in these two past years I I see 
.more and more that;! have been, your ruin.’ 

' . ‘ Not you. . This place Hive in.’' 

■' All, your generosity may naturally make you say that. 
.But I am the culprit. I should either have done more or 
nothing at ail.’ 

‘In what way ? ’ 

‘ I ought never to have hunted you out ; or, having 
done it, I ought to have persisted in retaining you. Rut 
of course 1 have no rigb.t to tallc of that now, I will only 
ask this : can I do anything for 3/00 ? Is there anything 
on the face of the earth that a iman can do to make you 
happier than you are at present ? If there is, I will do it. 
You may command me, Eustacia, to the limit of my 
influence ; and don’t forget that I am richer now. Surely 
something can be done to save you from this ! Such a 
rare plant in such a wild place it grieves me to .see. Do 
you want anything bought ? Do you want to go any- 
where ? Do you w'ant to escape the place altogether ? 
Only say it, 'and I’ll do anything to put an end to 
those tears, which but for me would never have been 
at all.’ 

‘ We arc each married to another person/ she said 
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faintly ; ‘ and assistance from you would have an evil 

. * Well, there’s no preventing slanderers from I 

their fill at any time ; but you need not be afraid. What- 
{.■^/er I may feci i pronii.so you on niy word of honour never 
to sj.K-a.h to you ribout-'or act upon — until you say I mav. 
1 knoVv my duly to Th-omnsin quite as well as I know m.’c 
duty to you as a woman unfairly treated. What shall L 
assist }'ou in ? ' 

‘ in g'ctting away from licre.'’ 

‘ Where do vou wisir to go to ? ’ 

‘ J ha ve a place in my mind. If 3 / 0 U could help me as 
far as .Budmouth I can do all the rest. Steamers sail from 
there across the ('hannel, and so I can get to Paris, where 
I wmit to be. Yes/ .she pleaded c:arne.stlyj *' help me to 
get to Budmouth harbour without my grandfather’s 
my husband’s knowledge, and ! can do all the rest.’ 

* Will it be safe to leave you there alone ? ’ 

‘ Yes, yes. I know Budmouth well.’ 

‘ Shall I go with you ? I am rich now.’ 

She was silent. 

' Say yes, sweet 1 ’ 

She \vds silent still. 

' Well, let me know when you wish to go. We shall be 
at our present house till December; after that we remove 
to Casterbridge. Command me in anything till that tim.e.’ 

‘ I will think of this/ she said hurriedly. ” Whether 
I can honestly make use of you as a friend, or must dose 
with you as a lover — that is what I must ask myself. If f 
wish to go and decide to accept your company I will signal 
to you some evening at eight o’clock punctually, and thi.s 
will mean that you are to be ready with a horse and trap 
at tw'elve o’clock the same night to drive me to Budmouth 
harbour in time for the. morning boat.’ 

‘ I will look out every night at eiglit, and no signal 
shall escape me.’ 

‘ Now please go away. If I decide on this escape I can 
. , 4*^4 
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•ou once more unless — I cannot go x/ithout 
cannot bear it longer. Go — go I ’ 

;lov,'ly went upi the steps and descended inf o 
3 on the other side; and as he walked lie 
c. till the bank blotted out her form from his 


you. Go — I 
Wildeve E 
the darkness 
gia,nce.ci bad 
further view 
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THOMASIN ARGUES WITH 
HER COUSIN, AND HE 

WRITES A LETTER 

m 

Ve QBE I G)i' T ws s at this time at Blooms-'End, lioping that 
Eustacia would return to him. The removal ot furniture 
had lx;en accomplished only that da.y, though Clym had 
lived iii the old Irouse for more than a week. Ho had spent 
the time in v/orkiiig about the premises, sweeping leaves 
from the garden-paths, catting dead stalks from thc 
flower-beds, and nailing up creepers which had been dis- 
placed by the autumn winds. He took no particular 
pleasure in these deeds, but they formed a screen between 
himself and despair. Moreover, it had become a religion 
with him to preserve in good condition all that had lapsed 
from his mother’s hands to his own. 

During those operations he was constantly on the 
watch for Eustacia. That there sliouid be no mistake 
about her knowing w'here to find him he had ordered a 
notice-board to bo affixed to the garden gate at Alder- 
worth, signifying in white letters whither he had removed. 
When a leaf floate<l to the earth be turned his head, 
thinking it might be her footfall. A bird sdarohing for 
worms in the mould of the flow'er-beds sounded like her 
hand on the latch of the gate ; and at dusk, when soft, 
strange ventriloquisms came from holes in the ground, 
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hoilov; stalks, curled dead leaves, and other craiuiios 
v.'herein breezes, worms, and insects can work their 'vvil], 
he fancied that they were Eustacia, standing without and 
breathing wishes of reconciliation. 

Up to this hour he had persevered in his re.solve not to 
invitx her back. At the same lime the severity with 
whicii he had treated her lulled the sharpncs.s of his regret 
for hi.s rnotiier, and awoke some of his old solicitude for 
iris aiotlier’s suppianter. Harsh feelings produce harsh 
usage, and this by reaction quenche.s the sentiments that 
gave it birth. The more he rollected the more he softened. 
But to look upon his wife as innocence in distress was 
impossible, though he could ask himself whether he had 
given, her quite time enough — if he had not come a little 
too suddenly upon her on that sombre morning. 

Now that the first flush of his anger had paled lie was 
disinclined to ascribe to her more than an indiscreet 
friendship with Wildetm, for there had not appeared iit 
her manner the signs of dishonour. And this once ad- 
mitted, an absolutely dark interpretation of her act 
totvards his mother was no longer forced upon him. 

On the evening of the fiftli November his thoughts of 
Eustacia were intense. Echoes from those past time.s 
when they had exchanged tender words all the day long 
came like the diffused murmur of a seashore left mile.? 
behind. ‘ Surely,’ he said, ‘ she might have brought 
herself to communicate wnth me before now, and confess 
honestly what Wildeve was to her.’ 

Instead of remaining at home that night he determined 
to go and sec Thomasin and her husband. If he found 
opportunity lie would allude to the cause of the separation 
between Eustacia and himself, keeping silence, however, 
on tlie fact that there wms a third person in his house when 
his mother was turned away. If it proved that Wildeve 
wais innocently there he would doubtless openly mention 
it. If he were there with unjust intentions Wildeve, 
being a man of quick feeling, might possibly say some- 
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tiling to^ reveai the extent to which Eustt 
compromised. 

reaching his cousin’s house ho found that onlv 
i nomasiu was at home, VVildeve being at fha,r. time on his 
way towards the bonfire innocentiv lit by Charh-v 
iuistover. Thomasin then, as always, \ras glad to see 
yi}ni, and took him in to inspect the sleeping Ixahv, cru'c- 
uhy screening the candlelight from the infant’s eves with 
her hand. 

‘Tumsin, have you heard that Eustacia is not with 
me now^. ’ he said when they had sat down again. 

' No,’ said Thomasin, alarmed. 

‘ And not that I have left Alderworth .? ■' 

^ No. I never hear tidings from Alderworth unless 
you bring them. 'What is the matter ? ’ 

"" disturbed voice related to her his visit to 
Susan Nunsuch s boy, the revelation he bad made and 

\ulluliy and heartlessly done the deed. He suppressed 

all mention of Wilde ve’s presence with her, 

in f knowing it ! ’ murmured Thomasin 

made lie.—- 0, Eustacia ! And when you found it out 
you went m hot baste to her ? Were you too cruel .?-or i<. 
she really so wicked as she seems ? ’ 

‘ 'Can a man be too cruel to his mother’s enemy ^ ’ 

.can fancy so.’ ^ 

T"’. ‘‘dmit that he can. But now 

what IS to be done ’ 

rnc again-df a quarrel so deadly can ever be 

nade up. I almost wish you had not told me. But do 

both^nshtoT''"^'^' ''''' 

koth wish to moke it no ’ 

'Jntto meh ,^'«ked it, would she not bmm 

sent to me by this time ? ’ 

ou seem to wish to, and yet you have not sent to her.’ 
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‘ True ; but I have been tossed to and fro in doubt K 
I ougiit,, after such strong provocation. To see me now*. 
'I'homasmf gives you no idea of what I have been; of 
wdiat depths I liave descended to in these few last days. 
Oj it was a bitter shame to shut out rny mother like thur I 
Can I ever forget it, or even agree to sec her again ? ■’ 

.‘She might not have known that anything serious 
would come of it, and perhaps she did not mean to keep 
aunt out altogether.’ 

‘ She says herself that she did not. But the fact 
remains that keep her out she did.’ 

‘ Believe her sorry, and send for her,’ 

‘ How if she will not come ? ’ 

‘ It will prove her guilty, by showing that it is her 
habit to nourish enmity ' But 1 do not think that for 
a moment.’ 

‘ I will do this. I will wait for a day or two longer — 
not longer than two days certainly ; and if she does not 
send to mie in that time I will indeed send to her. I thought 
to have seen Wiideve here to-night. Is he from home ? ’ 

Thomasin blushed a little. * No/ she said. ‘ He is 
merely gone out for a walk.’ 

‘ Why didn’t he take you with him ? The evening is 
fine. You want fresh air as well as he.’ 

‘ 0, I don’t care for going anywhere j besides, there 
is baby.’ 

‘ Yes, yes. Well, I have been thinking whether I 
should not consult your husband about this as well as you,’ 
said Clyrn steadily. 

‘ I fancy I would not,’ she quickly answered. ‘ It can 
do no gofsfl.’ 

Her cousin looked her in the face. No doubt Thomasin 
was ignorant that her husband had any share in the events 
of that tragic afternoon ; but her countenance seemed to 
signify that she concealed some suspicion or thought of 
the reputed tender relations between Wiideve and Eustacia 
in days gone by. 
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Clym. Iiowcveij could make nothing of it, and he rose 
to depart, more in doubt than when he came, 

'You v/iil write to her in a day or two ?Y said the 
young woman earnestly. M do. so hope the wretched 
separation may come to an end.’ 

'■'I will/ said Clym; 'I don’t rejoice in rny present 
sLate at rdL’ 

And he left her and climbed over the hill to Blooms- 
End. Before going to bed he sat down and wrote the 
following letter : — 

‘ My DEAR Eustacia, — I must obey my heart without con- 
sulting my reason too closely. AVill you come back to me? 
Do so. and the past shall never be mentioned. I was too 
severe ; but 0, Eustacia, the provocation ! You don’t laiow, 
you never will know, what those words of anger cost me which 
you drew down upon yourself. All that an honest man can 
promise you I promise now, which is that from me you shall 
never suffer anything on this score again. After all the vows 
we have made, Eustacia, I think we had better pass the re- 
mainder of our lives in trying to keep them. Come to me, 
then, even if you reproach me. I have thought of your 
sufferings that morning on which I parted from you ; I know 
they were genuine, and they are as much as you ought to bear. 
Our love must still continue. Such hearts as ours would never 
have been given us but to he concerned with each other. I 
could not ask you back at first, Eustacia, for I was unable to 
persuade myself that he who was with you was not there as 
a lover. But if jmu will come and explain distracting appear- 
ances I do not question that you can show your honesty to 
me. Why have vou not come before ? Do you think I will 
not listen to you Surely not, when you remember the kisses 
and VOW'S we exchanged under the summer moon. Return 
then, and you shall be warmly welcomed. I can no longer 
think of you, to your prejudice — I am but too much absorbed 
in justifying you.—Y our husband as ever, Clym.’ 

' There/ he said, as he laid it in his desk, ‘ that’s a good 
thing done. If she does not come before to-morrow night 
I win send it to her.’ 
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ileanwhile, at the house he had just left I'homasin. 
sat sighing uneasily. Fidelity to her husband had that 
evening induced her to conceal ail suspicion that 'Wildcve’s 
interest in Eustacia had not ended v/ith his marriage. lJufc 
slie knew nothing positive ; and though Clym was her 
well-beloved cousin there was one nearer to her still. 

When^ a little latei-j Wildeve returned from Ins walk 
tu Mistover. Thomasin said, ‘ .Damon, where have you 
been ? I v/as getting quite frightened, and thouglit you 
had -fallen into the river. .1 dislike being in the house by 
inysell.’ 

‘ Frightened ? ' he said, touching her cheek as if she 
were some domestic animal ‘ V/hy, I thought nothing 
could frighten you. .It is that you are getting proud, I 
am .sure, and don’t like living here since we have risen 
above our business. Well, it is a tedious matter, this 
getting a new house ; but I couldn’t have set about it 
sooner, unless our ten thousand pounds had been a hundred 
thousand, when we could have afforded to despise caution.’ 

' No — I don’t mind waiting — I would rather stay here 
twelve months longer than run any risk with -baby. But 
I don’t like your vanishing so in the evenings. There’s 
something on your mind — I know there is, Damon. You 
go about so gloomily, and look at the heath as if it were 
somebody’s gaol instead of a nice wild place to walk in.’ 

He looked towards her with pitying surprise. ‘ What, 
do you like Egdon Heath ? ’ he said. 

‘ I like what I was born near to ; I admire its grim old 
face.’ ^ 

‘ Pooh, my dear. You don’t know what you like.’ 

I am sure I do. There’s only one thing unpleasant 
about Egdon.’ • • 

‘ What’s that ? ’ 

‘ You ne'5'er take me with you when you walk there, 
W’hy do you wander so much in it yourself if you so 
dislike it ? ’ 

The inquiry, though a simple one, was plainly dis- 
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concerting, and he sat down bei'ore replying. ' I don^t 
think yoii often see me there. Gh e an instance.' 

‘ L will,’ she answered triumphantly. ‘ When you u’cnt 
out this t=;voning I thought that as baliy was asleep I ’.v-ould 
see vvdvere you were going to so mysteriously ’v?ithouk telling 
me. So I ran out and followed behind yotn Vou stopped 
at the place where the road forks, looked round at the 
Donlires, and then said, “ Damn it. I’ll go ! ” And jmu 
went quickly up the left-hand road. Then I stood and 
watched you.’ 

Wiide\'e frowned, afterward.? saying, with a forced 
smile, ‘ VVell, what wonderful discovery did you 
make ? ’ 

‘ I’here — now you are angry, and we won’t talk of this 
any more.’ She went across to him, sat on a foot.stooI, 
and looked up in his face. 

‘ Nonsense ! ’ he said ; ‘ that’s how you always back 
out. We will go on with it now we have begun. What 
did you next see ? I particularly want to know.’ 

‘ Don’t be like that, Damon ! ’ she murmured. ‘ I 
didn’t see anything. You vanished out of sight, and then 
I looked round at the bonfires and came in.’ 

‘ Perhaps this is not the only time you have dogged 
my steps. Are you trying to find out something bad 
: : about me ? ’ t' : . 

‘Not at all ! I have never done .such a thing before, 
and I shouldn’t have done it now if words had not some- 
times been dropped about you.’ 

‘ \Vhat do you mean ? ’ he impatiently asked. 

^ They say — they say you used to go to Alderworth in 
the evenings, and it puts into my mind what I have heard 
about ’ 

Wiideve turned angrily and stood up in front of her. 

‘ Now/ he said, flourishing his hand in the dr, ‘ just out 
with it, madam ! I demand to know what remarks you 
have heard,’ 

Well, I heard that you used to be verj^ fond of Eustacia 
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-nothing more than that, though dropped in a bit-by-bit 


' \Vell,,’ he said, ‘ there is nothing new in that, and of course 
I don’t mean to be rough towards you, so you need not 
ciy. Now, don’t let us speak of the subject any more.’ 

And. no more was said, Thomasin being glad enough of 
a reason .for not mentioning Clyin’s visit to her that 
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THE NIGHT OF THE 

SIXTH OF NOVEMBER 

VII 

I'iAVlNG resolved on flight Eusi‘;acia at times seemed 
uiixious that something should happen to thwart Iier own 
intention, 'i’ho only event that could really change Iter 
posit, itin was the appearance of Ch/m, The glory which 
bad encircled him as her lover was departed now- • yet 
some good simple quality of his wmuld occasionalit^ return 
to her memory and stir a momentary throb of hope iltat 
he would again present himself before her. But Cctlmly 
corisidered it was not likely that such a sevcjrance as now 
existed w'ould et'er close up : she would have to live on as 
a painful object, isolated, and out of place. She had used 
to think of the heath alone as an uncongenial spot to be 
in ; she felt it now of the whole world. 

Towards evening on the sixth her determination to go 
away again revived. About four o’clock slie packed up 
anew the few small articles she had brought in her fiiglrt 
from Alclerw'oith, and also some belonging to her wdiich 
had been left here : the whole formed a bundle not too 
large to be carried in her hand for a distance of a mile 
or fcw’o. The scene without grew' darker ; ^mud-coloured 
clouds bellied dowmw'ards from the sky like vast hammocks 
slung across it, and with the increase of night a stormy 
w'ind arose ; but as yet there w-as no rain. 
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Eustacia could not rest indoors^ having nothing more 
to do, and she wandered to and fvo on rhc hill, not kr 
from the house she was soon to leave. In these desultory 
ramblings she passed the cottage of Susan Nunsucip ;i 
Htile lower dov^m thiari lier grand father’s. The doer was 
ajar, and a riband ot bright firelight fell over the ground 
without. As Eustacia crossed the firebeams she appeared 
for an. instant as distinct as a figure in a phantasmagoria 
— a creature of light surrounded by an area of darkness : 
the: moment passed, and she was absorbed in night, agxrin. 

A woman vdio w as silting inside the cottage liad seen 
and recognized her in. that rnomentaiy irradiation. This 
was Susan herself, occupied in preparing a posset for her 
little boy, who, often ailing, \va.s now? .seriously unwell. 
Susan dropped the s}.ioon, shook her fist at the ininislic-d 
hg'ure, and then proceeded with Iier wairk in a musing, 
absent .'way. 

At eight o’c.iock, the hour at which ihiustacia liad 
pii.imisecl to signal to Vv'ildcve if ever she signalled at all, 
she looked around tlie premises to iearn if the coast was 
dear, vvcnt to the fur.^e-rick, and pulled thence a loiig- 
stemrneJ bough of that fuel. This she carried to the 
corner of the bank, and, glancing behind to see if the 
shutters were all closed, she struck a light, and kindled 
the furze. When it w-as thoroughly ablaze Eustacia took 
it liy tlie stem and waved it in tire air above her head till 
it had burned itself out. 

Siie was gratified, if gratification rvere possible to 
such a mood, Lty seeing a similar light in the vicinity 
of vVildeve’s residence a minute or tv/o later. Having 
agreed to keep watch at this hour every night, in case 
she sliould require assistance, this promptness proved 
how' strictly he had held to his word. Four hours a.fter 
the present tiliie, tiiat is, at midnight, he was to be ready 
to drive her to Budmouth, as prearranged. 

Eustacia returned to the house. Supper having been 
got over she retired early, and sat in her bedroom waiting 
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far the time to jro by. The. night being dark and 
threatcniug Captain Vyc had not strolled out to gossip 
in any ecifnige or iu call at Llie inn, as was sometimes his 
s'usimi) on ihscsc long nutuiiin nights ; and he sat sipping 
grog fikme downsiairii. About ten n’duck tbei'e was a 
h.nock at the door, \bT;en the servant opened it the 
rays of the candle fell upon the foi'm of Fairway. 

■ r was a--forord to go to Lower Mistuver to-night,’ 
lie said ; ‘and Mr. Yeo bright asked me to leave this 
here on my way ; but, faith, I put it in the lining of my 
hat, and tiiougiu no more about it till I got back and 
was hasping my gate liefore going to bed. So 1 have run 
> back with it at once.’ 

He iiiUided in a letter and went his way. The girl 
brought It to the captain, who found that it svas directed 
to Eustacia, IJc turned it over and over, and fancied 
tiiat the writing was her husband’s, tiiougb he could 
not he .sure. However, he decided to let her have it at 
once if possible, and took it upstairs for that purpose ; 
but on reaching the door of her room and looking in at 
the keyhole he found there was no light wdthin, the fact 
being that Eustacia, without undressing, had flung 
herself upon the bed, to rest and gather a little 
strength for her coming journey. Her grandfather con- 
cluded from wliat he saw that he ought not to disturb 
her ; and descending again to the parlour he placed the 
letter on the rnantelpie^cc to gii'e it to lier in the morning. 

At eleven o’clock he went to bed himself, smoked for 
some time in his bedroom, put out his light at half-past 
eleven, and then, as was Iris invariable cu.stom, pulled 
up the blind before getting into bed, that he miglit sec 
which way the wind blew on opening his eyes in the 
morning, his bedroom window commanding a view of 
the flagstaff and vane. Just as he had kua<'down he was 
surprised to observe the white pole of Hie staff flash into 
existence like a streak of phosphorus drawn downwards 
across the shade of night without. Only one explanation 
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met tliis— a ligiit had been suddenly thrown upon the 
pole from the direction of the house. As everybody liad 
retired to rest the old man felt it necessary to get out ol' 
bed, open the window softly^ and look to the right arid 
left. Eustacia’s bcdx’oom was lighted up, and it was the 
shine from her window which had lighted the pole. 
Wondering what had aroused her he remained unde- 
cided at the window, and was thinking of fetcliing the 
letter to slip it under her door, when be lieard a slight 
ijriishing f.)f garments on the partition dividing his room 
from the passage. 

The captain concluded that Eustacia, feeling wxikcfui, 
had gone for a book, and would have dismissed the matter 
as unimportant if he had not also heard her distinctly 
weeping as sixe passed. 

^ Sh.e is thinking of that liusbtand of hers,* he said to 
himself. ' Ah, tlie silly goose ! she had no business to 
marry him. I wonder if that letter is really his ? ’ 

lie arose, threw his boat-cloak round him, opened 
the door, and said, ^ Eustacia I ’ There ■was no answer. 
‘ Eustacia I ’ he repeated louder, ‘ there is a letter on the 
mantelpiece for you.’ 

But no response was made to this statement save 
an imaginary onvC from the wind, which seemed to gnaw 
at the corners of the house, and the stroke of a few drops 
of rain upon the windows. 

He went on. to the landing, and stood waiting nearly 
five minutes. Still she did not return, lie went back 
for a light, and prepared to follow her; but first he 
looked into her bedroom. There, on the outside of the 
quilt, ’was the impression of her form, showing that the 
bed had not been opened; and, what was more significant, 
she had not taken her candlestick downstairs. He was 
now thorougiiiy alarmed ; and hastily putting on his 
clotlics he descended to the front door, which he himself 
had bolted and locked. It was now unfastened. There 
was no longer any doubt that Eustacia had left the house 
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wrappings, taken her bag in her hand, and, extinguishing 
the light again, descended the staircase. When she got 
into tile outer air she found that it had begun to rain, 
and as she stood pausing at the door it increased, 
threatening to come on heavirv. But havirxg corninitted 
I'lerseh' to tln.s line of action there was no retreating for 
bad weather. Even the receipt of Clyni’s letter would 
not have stopped her nowc The gloom of the night was 
funen'iai ; all nature seemed clothed in crape. The 
spiky points of the fir trees behind the house rose into 
the sky like the turrets and pinnacles of an abbey. 
Nothing below tlie horizon tvas visible save a light which 
was still burning in the cottage of Susan Nunsuch. 

Eustacia opened her umbrella and went out from the 
enclosure by the steps over the bank, after which she 
was beyond all danger of being percci^'ed. Skirting the 
pool she. followed the path towards Rainbarrow, occasion- 
ally .stumbling over twisted furze-roots, tufts of rushes, 
or oozing lumps of fleshy fungi, which at this season lay 
scattered about the heath like the rotten liver and lungs 
of some colossa.1 animal. The moon and stirs were closed 
up by cloud and rain to the degree of extinction. It was 
a night which led the traveller’s thoughts instinctively 
to dwell on nocturnal scenes of disaster in the chronicles 
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of L'hc world; on ail that is terrible and dark in history 
and legend— chc last plague of Egypt; the destruriioii 
of Sennacherib's host, the agony in Gethsemanc. 

Eustacia at length reached Rain barrow, and stood 
still there to tnink. Never was harmony more perfect 
than that between the chaos of her mind and the chans 
of the world wkhout. A sudden recollection harl lb shed 
:',n her this moment : she had not money enough for 
undertaking a long journey. Amid the fluctuating senli- 
loents of the day her unpractical mind had not dwelt 
on the necessit);' of being well-provided, and now that 
she thoroughly realized the conditions she sighed bitterly 
and ceased to stand erect, gradually crouching down 
under the umbrella as if she w'ere drawn into the Barrow 
by a hand from beneath. Could it be that she was to 
remain a captive still ? Money ; she had never felt its 
value before. Even to efface herself from the country 
means were required. To ask Wildeve for pecuniary 
aid without allowing him to accompany her was impossible 
to a woman with a shadow of pride left in her : to fly 
as his mistress — and she knew that he loved her — was 
of the nature of humiliation. 

Any one who had stood by now would have pitied her, 
not so much on account of her exposure to w^eather, and 
isolation from all of humanity except the mouldered 
remains inside the tumulus ; but for that other form 
of misery which was denoted by the slightly rocking 
mo%’ement that her feelings imparted to her person. 
Extreme unhappiness weighed visibly upon her. Between 
the drippings of the rain from her umbrella to her mantle, 
from her mantle to the heather, from the heather to the 
earth, very similar sounds could be heard coming from 
her lips ; and the tearfulness of the outer scene was 
repeated upon her face. The wings of her soul were 
brolicn by the cruel obstructiveness of all about her ; 
and even had siie seen herself in a promising way of 
getting to Budrnouth, entering a steamer, and sailing 
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to soine opposite port she would have been but little 
mcsre ouoyant, so fearfully malignant were other thiiv'-/ 
utt:cred_ words aloud. When a woman in sudi'a 
Mtuatioiij neither old, deaf, crazed, nor wIiimsiGa). takes 
yon nerself to spb and soliloquize aloud there is^somo- 
thmg grievous the matter. 

' Cy I go, can I go she moaned, ‘ He^s not 

to-he does not suffice for 
J t ‘‘r? V ' r ^ a Bonaparte— 

Inr marriage vow for him— it is too 

Auf! ^ nioney to go alone I 

neiu- ; / comfort to me? I must drag bn 

. Ik / fagged on this year, and the year 

sn endtl ^ ‘*'1 to be a 

spknd,d woman, and how dostmy has been against me I 

Dittu revolt. 0 , the cruelty of putting me into this 
ill-coiiceived world ! I was capable of much ■ but I have 

my"oXn ’’5' beyond 

my concml ! 0, how hard it is of Heaven to devise such 

tortures lor me, who have done no harm to Heaven at ail ! ^ 

Eustacia htid cursorily ob- 
y.ved m leaving the bouse came, as she had didned 
born the rottage- window of Susan Nunsuch. Wha^ 

wS“k fh n“' *™“ "'“c.*® “““P^b'on of the woman 
WreariieMn ^er passing 

s°ok boy’s exdam«ir„“'lXn®I%“ 

even"n‘? wT”‘ ®“®“ “ “ ‘b= 

ordinary bmes. To counteract the malign spell which 
she imagmed poor Eustacia to be working the bt’s 

s“S« s”?'" r* " i-entSu of supL- 
Ition, calculated to bnng powerlessness, atophy, Ld 
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aiinihiiatioii on any hurnan being against whom it was 
diicctiid. it was a praclico well known on Egdon at 
chat date, and one that is not quite extinct at the present 
da^ • , 

Sno passed with her caudle into an inner room, where^ 
amt'iug other utensilsj were two large brown pans, con- 
taining togetiic-r perhaps a hundredweight of liquid honey, 
tiie produce of the bees during the foregoing summer. 
On a shelf over the pans was a smooth and solid yellow 
mass of a hemispherical form, consistiiig of beeswax from 
the same take of honey. Susan took down the lump, 
and, cutting off several thin slices, heaped them in an 
iron ladle, with which she returned to the living-room, 
and placed the vessel in the hot asiics of the fireplace. 
As soon as the wax had softened to the plasticity of dough 
she kneaded the pieces together. And now her face 
became more intent. She began moulding the wmx ; 
and it was evident from her manner of manipulation 
that she was endeavouring to give it some preconceived 
form. The form was human. 

By warming and Icneading, cutting and twisting, 
dismembering and re-joining the incipient image she 
had in about a quarter of an hour produced a shape 
which tolerably 'well resembled a woman, and 'was about 
six inches high. She laid it on tlic table to get cold and 
hard. Meanwhile she took the candle and went upstairs 
to where the little boy w^as lying. 

‘ Did you notice, my dear, what Mrs. Eustacia W'ore 
this afternoon besides the dark dress ? ’ 

' A red ribbon round her neck.’ 

‘ Anything else ? ’ 

‘ No — except sandal-shoes.’ 

* A red ribbon and sandal-shoes,’ she said to herself. 

Mrs. Nunsuch went and searched till she found a 
fragment oX the narrowest red ribbon, which she took 
downstairs and tied round the neck df the image. Then 
fetching ink and a quill from the rickety bureau by the 
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window, she blackened the feet of the image to the 
extent presumably covered by shoes ; and on the instep 
of each foot marked cross-lines in the shape taken by 
the sandai - strings of those days. Finally she tied a 
bit of black thread round the upper part of the head, 
iit faint resemblance to a snood worn for confining the 
hair. . 

Susan held the object at arm's length and contem- 
plated it with a satisfaction in which there was no smile. 
To anybody acquainted with the inhabitants of Egdon 
Heath the image would have suggested Eustacia Yeo- 
bright. 

From her work-basket in the window-seat the woman 
took a paper of pins, of the old long and yellow sort, 
vrhosc heads were disposed to come ofi at their first usage. 
These she began to thrust into the image in all directions, 
with apparently excruciating energy. Probably as many 
as fifty were thus inserted, some into the head of the w^ax 
model, some into the shoulders, some into the trunk, 
some upwards through the soles of the feet, till the figure 
•was completely permeated with pins. 

She turned to the fire. It had been of turf ; and 
though the high heap of ashes which turf fires produce 
was somewhat dark and dead on the outside, upon raking 
it abroad with the shovel the inside of the mass showed 
a glow of red heat. She took a few pieces of fresh turf 
from the chimney-corner and built them together over 
the glow, upon which the fire brightened. Seizing with 
the tongs the image that she had made of Eustacia, she 
held it in the heat, and watched it as it : bega,n to waste 
slowly away. And while she stood thus engaged there 
came from between her lips a murmur of words. 

It was a strange jargon— the Lord’s Prayer repeated 
backwards — the incantation usual in proceedings for 
obtaining unhallowed assistance against an eneniy. Susan 
uttered the lugubrious discourse three times slowl5q and 
when it was completed the image had considerably 
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diminished. As the wax dropped into the firo a lone 
flame aiose from the spot, and curling its tongue round 
the figure eat sttll further into its substanci A pin 
occasionally dropped with the wax, and the embers 

heated It red as it lay. : . 
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J?AIN. DARKNESS, AND 

ANXIOUS WANDERERS 

VIII 

While the effigy of Eustacia was melting to nothing, 
and the fair woman herself was standing on Rainbarrow, 
her soul in am abyss of desolation seldom plumbed by 
one so young, Yeo bright sat lonely at Biooms-End. He 
had fulfilled his word to Thomasin by sending off Fair- 
way with the letter to his wife, axrd now waited with 
increased impatience for some sound or signal of her 
return. Were Eustacia still at idistover the very least 
he expected was that she would send him back a reply 
to-night by the same hand ; though, to leave all to her 
inclination, be had cautioned Fairway not to ask for an 
answer. If one were handed to him he was to bring it 
immediately ; if not, he was to go straight home without 
troubling to come round to Blooms-End again that night. 

But secretly Clym had a more pleasing hope. Eustacia 
might possibly decline to use her pen — it was rather her 
way to work silently— and surprise him by appearing 
at his door. How fully her mind was made up to do 
otherwise he did not know. 

To Ciyrn’s regret it began to rain and blow hard as 
the evening advanced. The wind rasped and scraped 
at the corners of the house, and filliped the eavesdroppings 
like peas against the panes. He walked restlessly about 
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the untena,nted rooms, stopping strange noises in windows 
and doors by jamming splinters of wood mtb xhe casc- 
mexits and crevices, and pressing together the; lead-work 
of the quarries where it had become loosened from the 
glass. It was one of those nights when cracks in the 
walls of old churches widen, when ancient stains on the 
ceilings of decayed manor-houses are renew^ed and en- 
larged from the size of a man's hand to an area o{ many 
feet. The little gate in the palings before his dwelling 
continually opened and clicked together again, but when 
he looked out eagerly nobody was there y it was as ii! 
invisible shapes of the dead were passing in on their way 
to visit him. 

Between ten and eleven o’clock, finding that neither 
Fairway nor anybody else came to him, he retired to rest, 
and despite his anxieties soon fell asleep. His sleep, 
however, w^as not very sound, by reason of the expectancy 
he had given way to, and he was easily aw’akened by a 
knocking which began at the door about an hour alter, 
Clym arose and looked out of the window. Rain was 
still falling heavily, the whole expanse of heath before 
him emitting a subdued hiss under the downpour. It 
was too dark to see anything at all. 

‘ Who’s there ? ’ he cried. 

Light footsteps shifted their position in the porch, 
and he could just distinguish in a plaintive female voice 
the words, ‘ 0 Clym, come dowm and let me in ! ’ 

He flushed hot with agitation. ‘ Surely it is Eustacia ! ’ 
he murmured. If so, she had indeed come to him un- 
awares. 

He hastily got a light, dressed himself, and went down. 
On his flinging open the door the rays of the candle fell 
upon a woman closely wrapped up, who at once came 
forward, ' 

‘ Thoinasin I ’ he exclaimed in an indescribable tone 
of disappointment. ‘ It is Thomasin, and on such a 
night as this ! 0, 'where is Eustacia ? * 
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Thninasiii .it waSj, wet^ frightened/ and pantin] 
‘ Eiistacia ? I don’t know, Clym : hut I C£ 


‘ I think my husband is going to leave me or do some- 
thing dreadful— I don’t .know what— Glym, will you go 
and see ? I have nobody to help me but you I Eustacia 
has not yet come home ? ’ 


She went on breathlessly ; ‘ Then they are going to 
run off together ! He came indoors to-night about eight 
o’clock and said in an ofiE-hand w’ay, “ Tamsie, I have 
just found that I must go a journey.” When ? ” I 
said. “ To-night/’ he said. Where ? ” I asked him. 
“ T, cannot tell you at present/’ he said “ I shall be 
back again to-morrow,” He then went and busied him- 
self in looking up his things, and took no notice of me at 
all. I expected to see him start, but he did not, and tlion 
it came to be ten o’clockj when he said, “ You had better 
go to bed.” I didn’t know what to do, and I went to 
bed. I believe he thought I fell asleep, for half an hour 
after that he came up. and unlocked the oak chest we 
keep inoney in when^W^ in the house and 

took out a roil of something which T believe was bank- 
notes. though I was not aware that he had ’em there. 
These he must have got from the bank when he wamt 
there the other day. What does he want bank-notes 
for, if he is only going off for a day ? When he had 
gone down I thought of Eustacia, and how he had met 
her the night before — I know he did meet her, Clym, 
for I followed him part of the way ; but I did not like 
to tell you when you called, and so make you tliink ill 
of him, as I did not think it was so serious. Then I could 
not stay in bed ; I got up and dressed myself, and when 
I heard him out in the stable I thought I would come and 
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tell you. So I came downstairs witiiout any noise and 
slipped out/ 

‘ Tihen he was not absolutely gone when you left ? ’ ; 

‘No. Will you, dear C>)usin .Clym^: 'go/and try to 
persuade him not to go ? He takes no. notice of what; I 
say, and puts me off with the story of his going on a 
journey, and will be home to-morrow, and all that ; hut 


it, when a baby appeared as the kernel to the huskS'— 
dry, warm, and unconscious of travel or rough weather. 
Thomasin briefly kissed tlie baby, and then found time 
to begin crying as sire said, ‘ 1 brought baby, for I was 
afraid what might happen to her, I suppose if will be 
her death, but I couldn’t lca^^e her with Rachel i ’ 

Gym hastily put togeth.er the logs on the hearth, 
raked aloroad the embers, wdiich were scarcely yet; extinct, 
and blew up a flame witli the bellows. 

‘ Dry yourself,’ he said. ‘ I’ll go and get some more 
wood.’ 

‘ No, no — don’t stay for that. I’ll make up the irro. 
Will you go at once — please will you ? ’ 

Yeobriglit ran upstairs to finish dressing himself. 
While he was gone another rapping came to the door. 
This time there was no delusion that it might be Eustacia’s: 
the footsteps just preceding it had been heavy and slow. 
Yeobright, thinking it might possibly be Fairway with a 
note in answer, descended again and opened the door. 

‘ Captain Vye ? ’ he said to a dripping figux'e. 

‘ Is my grand-daughter here ? ’ said the captain. 

‘No/' ' 

‘ Then whe?e is she ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know.’ 

‘ But you ought to know — you are her husband.’ 

‘ Only in name apparently,’ said Ciym with rising 











excitement, ‘ I believe she mejms to elope to-nio-hf it-ui 
U-iIdeve. I am just going to look t;o it.' ® 

'Well, she has left my house: she left ••Py-i'-'- ’ 
an hour ago. Who’s sitting there ?'’ ' ^ 

‘ My cousin Thomasin.’ 

The captain bowed in a preoccupied wav to het- < t 
omy hope it is no worse than an eloi^emc-nl ’"Iip ^ 

Worse? What’s worse than the wonst a' wil; ea„ 

Well, I have been told a strange tale. Before 
m seych of her I called up Charley, my stabklad f 

missed my pistols the Other day.’ met. f 

‘Pistols ’ 

F ‘ W ““ “ ‘'’'IT down to cle.™ 

He has now owned that he took them beca-,-. t 

Eustacia looking curiously at them ; Tud she aC 

wds otvned to him that she was thinking of 

hfe but bound Mm to secrecy, and promised Sr m 

^ Where are the pistols “ 

Bnf ^‘^cked up. 0 no, she won’t touch them ansin 
But there are more ways of lettim.- nnt 
a bullet-hole. What did ' ^ 

withhertodriv hefto aIir,rv'' “ “‘“y 

her badly indeed wS 1 was ' 

marriage, and I was right.’ " ' against the 

“nS”? P® "w teS r™t?'’‘'irrf 

‘ Wherrto"? **’ l^^'^elled about as wc walk along.' 

destin-ation, depend 

Thomasin here broke in c+m 
he was only going ™ a i , ■ hie said 

I going on a sudden short journey; but if 
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so why did be want so much money ? 0, Clym, what 
do you think will happen ? I am afraid that you, my 
poor habV; will soon liave no father left to you ! ’ 

‘ I am oh’ now/ said Yeobright, stepping into the 
porch.' 

' I would fain go with ’eey said the old man cloubb 
fully. ‘ Bnt I begin to be afraid that my legs will hardly 
carry me there such a night as this. I am not so young 
as I was. If they are interrupted in their flight she will 
be sure to come back to me, and I ought to be at the 
house, to receive her. But be it as ’twill I can’t walk 
to the Quiet Woman, and that’s an end on’t. I’ll go 
straight home.’ 

‘ It will perhaps be best,’ said Clym. ' Thomasin, 
dry yourself, and be as comfortable as you can.’ 

With this he closed the door upon her, and left the 
house in company with Captain Vye, who parted from 
him outside the gate, taking the middle path, which led 
to Mistover. Clym crossed by the right-hand track 
towards the inn. 

Thomasin, being left alone, took off some of her wet 
garments, carried the baby upstairs to Clym’s bed, and 
then came down to the sitting-room again, where she 
made a larger fire, and began drying herself. The fire 
soon flared up the chimney, giving the I'oom an appear- 
ance of comfort that was doubled by contrast with the 
drumming of the storm without, which snapped at the 
window-panes and breathed into the chimney strange low 
utterances that seemed to be the prologue to some 
tragedy. 

But the least part of Thomasin was in the house, for 
her heart being at ease about the little girl upstairs she 
was mentally following Clym on his journey. Having 
indulged in tins imaginary peregrination for some con- 
siderable interval, she becaihe impressed with sense 
of the intolerable slowness of time. But she sat on.- - The 
moment then came when she could scarcely sit longer ; 
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a,nd it vras like p. satire on her patience to remember that, 
Gym co’aJd hardly have reached the inn oa yet. At last 
she went to the bai:)yhs bedside. I’lie child was sleep- 
ing soundly ; but her imagination of po.s.sibly disastrous 
events at her home^ the ])redoininarioc v.dthin her of tJie 
uivseen over the seen;, agitated her beyond endunince. 
She could not refrain from going down and opening the 
door. The rain still continued, the candlelight failing 
upon the nearest drops and making glistening darts of 
tlieni as they descended across the throng of invisible 
ones behind. To plung^o into tliat medium was to plunge 
into w’afcer slightly diluted with air. But the difficulty 
of returning to her hou.se at tliis moment made her all 
the more de.siroiis of doing so : anything was better 
than suspense. ‘ I have come here well enough/ she 
said, ‘ and why shouldn’t I go back again ? It is a .mistake 
for me to be aw^ay.’ 

She hastily fetched the infant, wrapped it up, cloaked 
herself as before, and shovelling the ashes over the fire, 
to prevent accidents, went into the open air. Pausing 
first to put the door-key in its old place behind the shutter, 
she resolutely turned her face to the confronting pile of 
firmamenta! darkness, beyond the palings, and stepped 
into its midst. But Thomasm^s imagination being so 
actively engaged; elsewhere, the. night and the, weather 
had for her no terror beyond that of their actual dis- 
comfort and diliicult5n 

She was soon ascending BIoom.S'End valley and 
traversing the undulations on the side of the hill. The 
noise of the wind over the heath was shrill, and as if it 
whistled for joy at finding a night so congenial as this. 
Sometimes the path led her to hollows between thickets 
of tall and dripping bracken, dead, though not yet pros- 
trate, which enclo.sed her like a pool. When they were 
more than usually tall she lifted the baby to the top of 
her head, that it might ])e out of the reach of their drench- 
ing fronds. . On higher ground, where the wind \ra5 brisk 
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arid sustained, the rain flew in a level flight without 
sensible descent, so that it was beyond all power t,a 
imagine the remoteness of the point at which it left the 
. bosoms of the clouds. Here self-defence was impossible, 
and individual drops stuck mto her like the arrows into 



The drops which lashed her face were not scorpions, but 
prosy rain ; Egdon in the mass was no monster whatever, 
but impersonal open ground. Her fears of the place were; 
rational, her dislikes of its vmrst moods reasonable. At 
this time it was in her view a windy, wet place, in wlrich a 
person might experience much discomfort, lose the path 
without care, and possibly catch cold. 

If the path is well icnown tlie difficulty at such times 
of keeping therein is not altogether great, from its familiar 
feel to the feet ; but once lost it is irrecoverable. Owing 
to hvcr baby, who somewhat impeded Thomasin’s view 
forward and distracted her mind, she did at last lose the 
track. This misliap occurred when she was descending an 
open slope about two-thirds home. Instead of attempting, 
by wandering hither and thither, the hopeless task of 
finding such a mere thread, she went straiglit on, trusting 
for guidance to her general knowledge of. the contours, 
which v/as scarcely surpassed by Clyrn’s or by that of the 
heath-croppers themselves. 

At length Thomasin reached a hollow' and began tcf 
discern through the rain a faint blotted radiance, which 
presently assumed the oblong form of an open door. She 
knew that no house stood hereabouts, and was soon 
aware of the nature of the door by its height above the 
ground. 
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" Why, it IS Diggory Vemrs van, surely i ' she said. 

A certain secluded spot near Rairil.);irrow was, she 
knew, often Venn’s chosen centre when sta 3 dno; in this 
neighbourhood ; and she guessed at once that she had 
stimibled upon this mysterious retreat. The question 
arose in her mind whether or not she .should ask liiiu to 
guide her into tho path. In iter anxiety to reach homo 
slie-decidcd that she would appeal to him, notwiclistanding 
the strangeness of appearing before his eyes at this place 
and season. Tut when, in pursuance of this resolve, 
Thomasin reached the van and looked in she found it to 
be untenanted ; though there was no doubt that it was 
the reddlemairs. The fire v/as burning in the stove, the 
lantern hung from the nail. Round the doorwo.y the floor 
was merely sprinkled with rain, and not saturated, which 
told her that the door had not long been opened. 

While she stood uncertainly looking in Thomasin heard 
a footstep advancing from the darkness behind her ; and 
turning, beheld the well-lmown form in corduroy, lurid 
from head to foot, the lantern beams falling upon him 
through an intervening gauze of raindrops. 

‘ I thought you went down the slope,’ he said, with- 
out noticing her face. ‘ How do you come back here 
again ? ’ 

‘ Diggory ? ’ said Thomasin faintly. 

‘ Who are you ? ’ said Venn, still unperceiving. And 
why were you crjdng so just now ? ’ 

‘ 0, Diggory ! don’t you know me ? ’ said she. ' But 
of course you don’t, wrapped up like this. What do you 
mean ? I have not been crying here, and I have not been 
here before.’ 

Venn then came nearer till he could see the illuminated 
side of her form. 

‘ Mrs. Wiideve ! ’ he exclaimed, starling. ‘ What a 
lime for us to meet ! And tlie baby too 1 \Vhat dreadful 
thing can have brought you out on such a night as 
this ? ’ 
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She could not immediately answer ; and without asking 
her perniission he hopped into his van, took her by the 
arm, and drew lier up after him. 

* What is it ? ’ he continued when they stood wdthin. 

‘ I have lost my way coming from Blooms-End, and I 
am in a., great hurry to get home. Please shov/ me as 
quickly as you can 1 It is so silly ol' me not to know Egdon 
better, and I cannot think how I came to lose the path. 
Show me quickly, Diggory, please.' 

‘ Yes, of course. I will go with 'ee. Eut you came to 
me before thi.s, Mrs, Wild eve ? ' 

'■ I only came tlris minute.' 

‘ That's strange. I was lying down here asleep about 
five minutes ago, wdth the door shut to keep out the 
weather, w/heu the brushing of a woman’s clothes over the 
heath-hushes just outside woke me up (for I don’t sleep 
hca\^ 5 '), and at the same time I heard a .sobbing or crying 
from the same woman. I opened my door and held out 
my kmtern, and just as far as the liglit wuulcl reach 1 saw 
a w'oman ; she turned her head when the light sheened on 
her, and tlien luirried on downhill, I hung up the lantern, 
and was curious enough to puli on my things and dog her 
a few steps, but I could see nothing of her any more. That 
was where I had been when you came up and when 1 saw 
you 1 thought you 'svere the same one.' 

‘ Perhaps it was one of the heath-folk going home ? ’ 

‘ No, it couldn’t be. 'Tis too late. The noise of her 
gow'n over the he’th was of a whistling sort that nothing 
but .silk will make.' 

‘ It wasn’t I, then. My dress is not silk, you see. 
. . . Are we anywhere in a line between Mistover and 
the imi ? ' 

' Well, yes ; not far out.' 

‘ Ah, i wonder if it w'-as she ! Diggory, I must go at 
once ! ' 

She jumped down from the van before he was aware, 
when Venn unhooked the lantern and leaped down after 
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tier. . ‘ Pli take the baby, ma’am;’ he said., ‘ You must be 
tired out by .the weight.’ 

Tiiomasin hesitated a inonient. and tliea delivered tlie 
baby inti) Venn’s hands. ' Don’t squeeze her, DIggory/' she 
said, ■' Of huit. her little arm ; and keep the doak eio,se over 
her like this, so that the rain may not drop in her face.’ 

D will;’ said Venn oiirnesi ly. ‘As if I could hurt 
anything belonging to you 1 ’ 

‘ I only meant accidcnLally; said Thomasin. 

‘ The biil-rv is ilry enoughi, hut you are pretty wet;' said 
the rcddlen'ian when, in clo,sing the dooi- of his i;a,rt to 
padlock it, lie noticed fni the floor a ring of water-drops 
where her cloak had hung from her. 

Thomrasin followed him a.s he wound rigiit and left to 
avoid the larger bushes, stopping occa.sionally and covering 
the lantern, while he looked over his shoulder to gain some 
idea of tire position of Rainbarrow above them, wdrich it 
was necessary to keep directly behind their backs to 
preserve a proper course. 

‘ You are sure the rain does not fall upon baby ? ’ 

‘ Quite sure. May I ask how old he is, ma’am ? ’ 

‘ He ! ’ said Thomasin reproachfully. ‘ Anybody can 
see better than that in a moment. She is nearly two 
months old. How far is it now to the inn ? ’ 

‘ A little over a quarter of a mile.’ 

‘ Will you walk a little faster ? ’ 

‘ 1 wtis afraid you could not keep up.’ 

‘ I am very anxious to get there. Ah, there is a light 
from the window." i ’ 

‘ ’Tis not from the window. That’s a gig-lamp, to the 
best of my belief.’ 

‘ 0 ! ’ said Thomasin in despair. ‘ I wi.sh I had been 
there .sooner— give me the baby, Diggory— you can go 
back now.’ 

‘ I miKst go all the way,’ said Venn. ‘ There is a quag 
betv/een us and tiiat light, and you )vill walk into it up to 
your neck unless I take you round.’ 
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THE WANDERERS TOGETHER 


Having seen Eustada’s signal from the hill at eight 
o’clock, Wildeve immediately prepared to assist her in 
her flight, and, as lie hoped, accompany her. tie was 
somewhat perturbed, and , his manner of informing 
Ihomasin that ho was going on a journey was in itself 
sufficient to rouse her suspicions. When she had gone to 
bed he collected the few articles he would require, and went 
upstairs to the money-chest, whence he took, a tolerably 
bountiful sum in notes, which had been advanced to him 
on the property he was so soon to have in possession, to 
defray expenses incidental to the removal. 

He then went to the stable and coach-house to assure 
himself that the horse, gig, and harness were in a lit 
condition for a long drive. Nearly half an hour was spent 
thus, and on returning to the house Wildeve had no thought 
of Thoraasin being anywhere but in bed. He had told tlie 
stable-lad not to stay up, leading the boy to understand 
that his departure would be at three or four in the morning ; 
for this, though an exceptional hour, was less strange than 
midnight, the time actually agreed on, the, packet from 
Budmouth sailing between one and two. 

At last all was quiet, and he had nothing to do but to 
wait, By no effort could he shake off the oppression of 
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siJints wlucji lie hafi experienced ever smce In.? ia^t 
meeting with Eustacici. but he hoped there wnis that in 
his situation which inoney could euro. He had i>ersu.adc-d 
liiuiSeU' tliat to act Jiot ungenerously towards his gentle 
wife by settling on Jicr the half of his property, aiui with 
chi\'airous devotion toivards anoliicr and greater woiniin 
by sharing her fate, was possible. And though he meant 
to adhere to Eustacia’s instructions to the letter, t<' deposit 
her where she wishcLi and to leave her, should that lie her 
will, the spell that si'.e had oast over him intensine{i, aiid 
liis heart vras boating fast in the anticipated futility of such 
commands in the face of a niutual wish that they should 
throw in theii' l<.)t together. 

T-[e would not r-llow himself to dwell long upon these 
conjectures, rnaxitus, and hopes, and at tw'enty minutes to 
twelve he. again went softly to the Stable, harnessed the 
horse, and lit the lamps ; whence, taking the horse by the 
head, he led him witli the covered car out of the yard 
to a .spot by the roadside some quarter of a mile below 
tlie iun. 

Here Wildcvc waited, slightly sheltered from the, driving 
rain by a high bank t.hat had been cast up at this place. 
Along the surface of the road where lit by the lamps' the 
loo.sened gravel and small stones scudded and clicked 
together before the wind, w^hich, leaving them in heaps, 
plunged into the heath and boomed across the bushes 
into darknes.s. Only one sound rose above this din of 
weather, and that was the roaring of a ten-hatch weir to 
the southward, from a river in the meads which formed the 
boundary of the heath in this direction. 

He lingered on in perfect stillness till he began to fancy 
that the midnight hour must have struck. A very strong 
doubt had arisen in hi.s mind if Eustacia would venture 
down the hill in such weather ; yet knowing her nature 
he felt that she might. ‘ Poo]* thing ! ’tis like her ill-luck/ 
he murmured. 

At length he turned to the lamp and looked at his watch. 



To Ills surprise It was nearly a quarter past midmgM. He 
now wished that 'lie had driven up the circuitous road to 
Mistover^ a plan not adopted because of the enormous 
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of the lamps being in a different direction the comer was' 
not visible. The step paused^ then came on again. 

* Eustacia ? ’ said Wikieve. 

The person came forward, and the light fell upon the 
form of Clym, glistening with wet, whom Wilde ve im- 
inedie.teiy recognized but Wilde ve, who stood behind the 
lamp, was not at once recognized by Yeobriglit. 

He stopped as if in doubt whether this waiting vehicle 
could have anything to do with the flight of his wife or not. 
The sight of Yeobright at once 'banished Wilcleve’s sober 
feelings, who .saw him again as the deadly rival from whom 
Eustacia was to be kept at all hazards. Hence Wildeve 
did not speak, in the hope that Clym would pass by without 
particular .inquiry. ■ 

V/hile they both hung thus, in , hesitation a dull .sound 
became audible above the storm and wind. Its origin was 
unmistakable— it .was the fall of a body into the stream in 
the adjoining mead, apparently at a point hear the weir. 

both started. ' Good God t can it be she ? ’ said Clym. 

' Why should it be she ? ^ said Wildeve, in his alarm 
forgetting that he had hitherto screened himself. 

‘ Ah ! — that’s j'ou, you traitor, is it ? ’ cried Yeobriglit. 

‘ Why shotild it be she ? Because last week slie would 
have put an end to her life if she had been able. She 
ought to have been watched i Take one of the lamps and 
come with me.’ 

Y eobright seized the one on his side and Irastened on ; 
Wildeve did not wait to unfasten the other, but folio’wed 
at once along the meadow-track to tlie weir, a little in the 
rear of Civm. 
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Shadwater Weir had at its foot a large circular pool, 
fifty feet in diameter, into wliicli the 'water flowed through 
ten huge hatches, raised and lowered by a winch and cogs 
in the ordinary manner. , The sides of , the pool were o[ 
masonry, to prevent the, water from washing away tl'.c 
bank ; but 'the force of the stream 'in winter was seme* 
times such as to undermine the retaining wall and pre- 
cipitate it into the hole. Clym reached the hatches, the 
framework of which was shaken to its foundations b}’’ 
the velocity of the current. Nothing but the froth of the 
waves could be discerned in the pool below. He got upon 
the plank bridge over the race, and holding to the rail, 
that the wind might not blow him off, crossed to the other 
side of the river. There lie leant over the wall and lowered 
the lamp), only to behold the ’i'ortex formed at the curl of 
the returning current. 

Wilde ve meanwhile had arrived on the former side, and 
the light from Yeobright’s lamp shed a flecked and agitated 
radiance across the weir-pool, revealing to the ex-engineer 
the tumbling courses of the currents from the hatches 
above. Across this gashed and puckered mirror a dark 
body was slowly borne by one of the backward currents. 

‘ 0, my darling ! ’ exclaimed Wildevc in an agonized 
voice j and,; without showing suflicient: presence of mind 
even to throw off his great-coat, he leaped into the boiling 
'caid'ron.',' 

Yeobright could now also discern the floating body, 
though but indistinctly ; and imagining from: Wildeve’s 
plunge that there was life to be saved he w'as about to leap 
after. Bethinking himself of a wiser plan he placed the 
lamp against a post to make it stand upright, and running 
round to the lower part of the pool, where there was no 
wall, ho sprang in and boldly waded upwards towards the 
deef>er portion. Here he was taken off his legs, and in 
swimming vms carried round into tlie centre of the basin, 
where he perceived Wildcve struggling. 

Wliilc these hasty actions were in progress here, Venn 
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Thn-mdsin had been toiling througli the lower corner 
f'i the heath in the direction of the light. They had not 
lieen neej' enough to the river to hear the plunge^ but rhej’’ 
nfiw the removal of the carriage-lamp, and \va,tchecl its 
motion into the mead. As soon as they reached the cm 
and horse Venn guessed that something new was tiiniss, 
and hastened to follow in the course of the moving light. 
Venn wallced faster than Thomasin, and came to the weir 
'! . " ■ alone, 

j- The lamp placed against the post by Ciym still shone 

across the water, and the re<]dlcnian observed something 
floating motionless. Being encumbered with the infant 
- : he ran liack to meet Thomasin. 

‘ Take the baby, please, Mrs. Wildevc,’ he said hastily. 
‘ Run home with her, call the stable-lad, and make him 
i' send down to me any men who may be living near. Some- 

I • body has fallen into the weir.’ 

Thomasin took the child and ran. When she came 
; ' to the covered car the horse, though fresh from the stablh^ 

I was standing perfectly still, as if conscious of misfortune. 

I She saw for the first time whose it was. She nearly 

fainted, and would ha.ve been unable to proceed another 
step but that the necessity of preserving the little girl 
I . from harm nerved her to an amazing self-control. In 
; , this agony of suspense she entered the house, put the baby 

i in a place of safety, woke the lad and the female domestic, 

, and ran out to give the alarm at the nearest cottage, 
r Diggory, having returned to the brink of the pool, 

observed that the small upper hatches or floats were 
! ■ withdrawn. He found one of these lying upon the grass, 

■j; ' and taking it under one arm, and with his lantern in his 

I hand, entered at the bottom of the pool as Clym had done. 

'I ’ As soon as he began to be in deep water he flung liimself 

if ’ . . , across the hatch ; thus supported he was able to keep 

I afloat as long as he chose, holding the lantern aloft with 

his disengaged hand. Propelled by his feet he steered 
round and round the pool, ascending each time by one 
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of the back streams and descending in the, middle of the 
current. 

At first he could see nothing." Then, amidst ■ the 
glistening of the whirlpools and the white clots of foam 
he distinguished a woman’s bonnet floating alone^ His 
search was now under the left wait when something 
came to the surface almost close beside him. It was not^ 
as he had expected, a woman, but a man. The reddleman 
put the ring of the lantern between bis teeth, seized the 
floating man by the collar, and, holding on to the hatch 
with his remaining arm, struck out into the strongest 
race, by which the unconscious man, the hatch, and him- 
self were carried down the stream. As soon as Venn 
found his feet dragging over the pebbles of the shallower 
part below he secured his footing and waded towards the 
brink. There, where the water stood at about the height 
of his waist, he flung awa}?- the hatch, and attempted to 
drag forth the man. This was a matter of great difficulty, 
and he found as the reason that the legs of the unfortunate 
stranger were tightly embraced by the arms of another 
man, who had hitherto been entirely beneath the surface. 

At this moment his heart bounded to bear footsteps 
running towards him, and two men, roused by Thoraasin, 
appeared at the brink above. They ran to where Venn 
was, and helped him in lilting out the apparently drowned 
persons, separating them, and laying them out upon the 
grass. Venn turned the light upon their faces. The one 
who had been uppermost was Yeobright; he who had 
been cotnpletely submci'ged was Wildeve. 

‘ Now we must search the hole again,’ said Venn, ' A 
woman is in there somewhere. Get a pole.’ 

One of the men went to the foot-bridge and tore off the 
handrail. ^Che reddleman and the two others then entered 
the water together from below as before, and with their 
united force probed the pool forwards to where it sloped 
down to its central depth. Venn was not mistaken in 
supposing that any person who had sunk for the last time 
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would be ’cv'aslied down to this point, for when they had 
examined to about half-way across soinetliing irn.pcded 
their thrust. 

" Pull it, forward/ said Venn, and they raked it in with 
the pf)ie till it was close to their feet. 

Venn vanished under the stream, and came up with an 
a'TiifuI of wet drapery enclosing a woman’s cold f'Orni, 
which was all that remained of the desperate Eustacia. 

Wlien they reached the bank there stood Thomasin, 
in a stress of grief, bending over the two unconscious 
ones who alread}' lay there. The horse and car were 
brought to the nearest point in the road, and it was the 
work of a few minutes only to place the three in the 
vehicle. Venn led on the horse, supporting Thomasin 
upon his arm, and the two men followed, till they reached 
the inn. 

The woman who had been shaken out of her sleep by 
Thomasin had hastily dressed herself and lighted a fire, 
the other servant being left to snore on in peace at the 
back of the house. The insensible forms of Eustacia, 
Clym, and Wiideve were then brought in and laid on the 
carpet, with their feet to the fii’e, when such restorative 
processes as could be thought of were adopted at once, the 
stableman being in the meantime sent for a doctor. But 
there seemed to be not a whiff of life left in either o.f the 
bodies. Then Thomasin, whose stupor of grief had been 
thru.st ofi awhile by frantic action, applied a bottle of 
hartsJiorn to Gym’s nostrils, having tried it in vain upon 
the other two. He sighed. 

" Gym’.s alive !’ she exclaimed. 

He soon breathed distinctly, and again and again did 
she attempt to revive her husband by the same means ; 
but Wiideve gave no .sign. There was too much reason 
to think that he and Eustacia both were for e*J^er beyorid 
the reach of stimulating perfumes. Their exertions did not 
relax till the doctor arrived, when, one by one, the senseless 
three were taken upstairs and put into warm beds. 
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V eiin soon felt, himself relieved from further attcndaucOj 
and \\'enb to the cloof, scarcely able yet to realise the 
strange ca,tastropho tlrat laid befallen, the family in which 
lie took sc great an interest, Thomasin surely would be 
broken down by the sudden and overwhelming nature of 
tb-is ei’^ent. No firm and sensible Mrs. Ycobright lived 
now to support ilie gentle girl through the ordeal ; and, 
whatever an unirnpassioned spectator might think of her 
loss of such a husband as Wildeve, there could be no doubt 
that fcir tliie moment she was distracted and horrified by 
the blow. As for himself, not being privileged re go to 
her and comfort her, he saw no reason for waiting longer 
in a house where he remained only as a stranger* 

He returned across the heath to his van. The fire was 
not yet out, and everything remained as he had left it. 
Venn now bethought himself of his clothes, which were 
saturated with water to the weight of lead. li’e changed 
them, spread them before the fire, and lay down to sleep. 
But it was more than he could do to rest here while 
excited by a vivid imagination of the , turmoil they were 
in at the house he had quitted, and, blaming himself for 
coming away, he dressed in another suit, locked up the 
door, and again hastened across to the inn. Rain was 
still falling heavily ivhen he entered the kitchen. A bright 
fire w'as shining from the hearth, and two women were 
bustling about, one of whom was Oily Bowden. 

‘ Well, how is it going on now ?’ said Venn in a 
whisper. 

‘ Mr. Yeobright is better ; but Mrs. Yeobright and Mr. 
Wildeve are dead and cold. The doctor says they were 
quite gone before they were out of the water.’ 

‘ Ah ! I thought as much when I hauled ’em up. And 
Mrs. Wildeve?’ 

‘ She is asrwcll as can be expected. The doctor had her 
put between blankets, for she was almost as wet as they 
that had been in the river, poor young thing. You don’t 
seem very diy, reddieman.’ 
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; - 0, ’tis. not much. .1. have changed my things. This 
is only a little dampness Fve got coming through the rain 
again.’ 

* Stand by the 'lire. . Mis ’ess says you be to have what- 

ever you want, and she was sorry when she was told that 
you’d gone away.’ . ... ' . 

; Venn drew near to the fireplace, and looked into the 
flames in an absent mood. The steam came from .his 
leggings and ascended the chimjjey with the smoke, while 
he tliought of those wlio were upstairs. Two were corpses, 
one had barely escaped the jaws o.{ death, another was sick 
and a wit, low. The lust occasion on which he had. lingered 
by that fireplace was when the raffle was in progress ; when 
Wilileva was alive and, well ; Thomasin active and ,smiling 
in the next room ; Yeohright and Eustacia just made 
husband a.nd wife, and Mrs. Yeobright living at Elooms- 
Eoid, It had seemed at tlurt time that the then pos,ition 
of affains Vv'as good for at least twenty years to come. Yet, 
of all the circle, he himself was the only one wliose situation 
had not materia-liy changed. 

While he ruminated a footstep descended the stairs. 
It was the nurse, who brouglit in her hand a rolled mass 
of wot paper. The woman was so engrossed, with her 
occupation that she hardly saw Venn. She took from a 
cupboard some pieces of twine, which she strained across 
the fireplace, tying the end of each piece to the firedog, 
previously pulled forwa.rd for the purpose, and, unrolling 
the wet papers, she began pinning them one by one to the 
string.s in a manner of clothes on a line. 

‘ What be they ? ’ said Venn. 

Poor master’s bank-notes,’ she anstvered. ‘ They were 
found in his pocket when they undressed him.’ 

^ Then he was not coming back again for some time ’ 
said Venn. 

* That w'e shall never know,’ said she. 

Venn was loth to depart, for all on earth that interested 
him lay under this roof. As nobody in the house had any 
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more sleep that night, except the two who slept for ever, 
iheiv was no reasion why he should not remain. So be 
i-iitlreci into ib.e niche of the fireplace where he had used to 
sit , and there he continued^ watching the steam from the 
doidde row of hn,nk-notes as they waved backwards and 
torwards in the dra, tight of the chimney till their fiaccidity 
was changed to dry crispness thi-oughout. Tlien tlie 
woman came and unpinned tiienij and;, folding them 
togetlier^ carried the handful upstairs. Presently the 
doctor appeared from above with the look of a man who 
could do no more;, andj pulling on his gloves, went out of 
the house, the trotting of his horse soon dying away upon 
the road. 

At four o’clock there was a gentle knock at the door. 
It was from Charley, who had been sent by Captain Vye 
to incjuire if anything had been heard of Eustacia. Tire 
girl who admitted him looked in his face as if she did not 
know vrhat answer to return, and showed him in to wdiere 
Venn was seated, saying to the reddleman, ‘ Will you tell 
him, please ? ’ 

Venn told. Charley’s only utterance was a feeble, 
indistinct sound. He stood quite still ; then he burst out 
spasmodically, ‘ I shall see her once more ? ’ 

‘ I dare say you may see her,’ said Diggoiy gravely. 
' But hadn’t you better run and tell Captain Vye ’ 

‘ Yes, yes. Only I do hope I shall see her just once 
again.’' 

You ’shall,’ said a low voice behind; and starting 
round they beheld by the dim light a thin, pallid, almost 
spt;ctral form, wrapped in a blanket, and looking like 
Lazarus coming from tlie tomb. 

It wa.s Yeobright. Neither Venn nor Charley spoke, 
and Clym continued : * You shall see her. There will be 
time enougll to tell the captain when it gets daylight. 
You would like to see her too — would you not, Diggory ? 
She looks very beautiful now.’ 

Venn assented by rising to his feet, and with Charley 
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lC followed Clym. to the foot of the staircase^ where .he 
ook off his boots ; Charley did the same. They followed 
feobriglit upstairs to the landingj where there was a 
andle burnings which. Yeobright took iii his hand, and 
nth it led the wa]/- into an adjoining room. Here he went 
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for a dweller in a country domicile had at last found an 
artistically happy background. 

Nobody spoke, till at length Clym covered her and 
turned aside. ‘ Now come here/ he said. 

They went to a recess in the same room, and there, on 
a smaller bed, lay aaiother figure — Wildeve. Less repose 
was visible in his face than in Eustacia’s, but the same 
luminous youthfulness overspread it, and the least sym- 
pathetic observer would ha\'e .felt at sight of him now 
that he was born for a higher destiny than this, i'he 
only sign upon him of his recent struggle for life was 
in his finger-tips, which %vere worn and scarified in his 
dying endeavours to obtain a hold on the face of the 
weir-wall. 

Yeobright’s manner had been so quiet, he had uttered 
so few syllables since his reappearance, that Venn imagined 
him resigned. It was only when they had left the room 
and stood upon tlie landing that the true state of his mind 
WAS apparent. Here he said, with a wild smile, inclining 
his head towards the chamber in which Eus facia lay, 
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^ She is tlie second woman I Jiave killed this year, I was 
a gre;u; cause of my mother’s death ; and I am the chief 
cause oi hers.' 

f How ? ’ saki Venn. 

‘ I spoke cruel words to her, and she left my house. 
I did not invite her back till it was too late. It is T who 
ought to have drowned myself. It would have been a 
charity to the living had the river overwhelmed me and 
borne her up. But I cannot die. Those who ought to 
have lived lie dead ; and here am I alive ! ’ 

‘ But you can’t charge yourself with crimes in that 
way/ said Venn, ‘ You may as well say that the parents 
be the cause of a murder by the child, for without the 
parents the child would never have been begot.’ 

‘Yes, Venn, that is very true ; but you don’t know 
all the Gircumstances. If it had pleased God to put an 
end to me it would have been a good thing for all. But 
I am getting used to the horror of my existence. They 
say that a. time comes when men laugh at misery through 
long acquaintance with it. Surely that time will soon 
come to me ! ’ 

* Your aim has always been good,’ said Venn, ‘ Why 
should you say such desperate things ? ’ 

‘ No, they are not desperate. They are only hopeless ; 
and my great regret is that for what I have done no man 
or law can punish me I ’ 
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THE INEVITABLE 

MOVEMENT ONWARD 

'1 ■■ 

The story of the deaths of Eiistacia and Wildeve was 
told throughout Egdon, and far beyond_, for many v/eeks 
and months. All the known incidents of their love were 
enlarged, distorted, touched up, and modified, till the 
original reality bore but a slight resemblance to the 
counterfeit presentation by surrounding tongues. Yet, 
upon the whole, neither the man nor the woman lost 
dignity by sudden death. Misfortune had struck them 
gracefully, cutting oS their erratic histories with a catas- 
trophic dash, instead of, as with many, attenuating each 
life, to an uninteresting meagreness, through long years of 
wrinkles, neglect, and decay. 

On those most nearly concerned the effect was somewhat 
different. Strangers who had heard of many such cases 
now merely heard of one more ; but immediately where 
a blow falls no previous imaginings amount to appreciable 
preparation for it. The very suddenness of her bereave- 
ment dulled, to some extent, Thoniasin’s feelings; yet, 
irrationally enough, a consciousness that the husband 
she had lost ought to have been a better man did not lessen 
her mourning' at all. On the contrary, this fact seemed 
at first to set off the dead husband in his young wife's eyes, 
and to be the necessary cloud to the rainbow. 

But the horrors of the unknown had passed. Vague 
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misgivings about her iuture as a deserted wile were at 
an end. The worst had once been matter uf treinMing 
conjecture ; it was novv' matter ot reason only, a limited 
badnes.s. Her chief interest^, the liitie Eut-tacia_, still 
remained. Tliere was hiimilit}’' in lier grief, ao defiance 
in her attitude ; and when this is the case a shaken spirit 
is ajet to be stilled. 

(louicl Thotna.sin''.s mournfulness now and Eustaria’s 
serenity during life have been reduced to common measure, 
they would have touched the same mark nearly. But 
Thomasin’s former brightness made shadow' of that which 
in a sombre atmosphere was light itself. 

The spring came and calmed her; the summer came 
and soothed her ; the autumn arrived, and she began to 
be comforted, for her little girl v/as strong and happ5?’, 
growing in .size and knowledge every day. Outward 
events flattered Thomasin not a little. Wildeve had died 
intestate, and she and the child were his only relatives. 
When administtation had been granted, all the debts paid, 
and the residue of her husband’s unclehs property had 
come into her hands, it was found that the sum waiting 
to be invested for her own and the child’s benefit was 
little less than ten thousand pounds. 

Where should she live ? The obvious place "was Blooms- 
End. The old rooms, it is true, were not much higher 
than the betweeii-decks of a frigate, necessitating a sinking 
in the floor under the new clock-case she brought from 
the inn, and the removal of the handsome brass knobs on 
its head, before there was height for it to stand ; but, such 
as the rooms were, there were plenty of them, and the place 
was endeared to her by every early recollection. Clym 
vety gladly admitted her as a tenant, confining his own 
existence to two rooms at the top of the. back staircase, 
where he lived on quietly, shut off from Thomasin and the 
three servants she had thought fit to indulge in now that 
she was a mistress of money,, .going his own ways, and 
thinking his own thoughts. 
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riis sorro'i^'? had made some change in his outward 
appearance ; and yrv. the alteration was chiefly wirhin. 
it, might ha\i' h‘'cu said that he had a wrinkled mind, 
Ue Itud no enemieSj and he could get nobody to reproach 
him, Vvliicli was why he ,so bitterly reproaclied himseli', 

ilc did sometimes tliink he had Ijeen ill-nsed by fortune, 
so far as to ,say ihat to be born is a palpable dilemma, and 
that inste;id of men aiming to advance in life with glory 
they should calonkitc how to retreat out of it without 
shame. 13ut that lie and his had been sarcastically and 
pitilessly Itandlcd in having such irons thrust into their 
souls he did not maintain long. It is usually so, cxce]>t 
with the sternest of men. Human beings, in their generous 
emleavmiir to construct a liypothesis that shall not degrade 
a First CaUvSC, lia\'e always hesitated to conceive a domin- 
ant power of lower moral quality than their own ; and, 
even while they sit down and weep by the waters of 
Babylon, invent excuses for the oppression which prompts 
their tears. , 

Thus, though w'ords of solace w’ere vainly uttered in 
his presence, he found relief in a direction of his own 
choosing w^hen left to himself. For a man of his habits 
the house and the hundred and twenty pounds a year 
which he had inherited from his mother wT,re enough to 
supply all wmrldly needs. Resources do not depend upon 
gross amounts, but upon the proportion of spendings to 
takings. 

lie frecpiently warlkod the heath alone, when the past 
seized upon him wdth its shadowy hand, and held him there 
to listen to its tale. His imagination would then people 
the. spot with its ancient inhabitants : forgotten Celtic 
triiies trod their track’s aljout him, and he could almost live 
among them, look in their faces, and see them standing 
beside the lial-rows w'hich swelled around, untouched and 
perfect as at Ihc time of their erection. Those of the dyed 
barbarians who had chosen the cultivable tract.s were, in 
comparison with those who had left their marks here, as 
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v/ii'-.cK f’-:'. paper beside writer;-? on parchment. Their 
renr-r<l3 ruid pes-isheJ loiig ij.gn by the 'plough, Vt’hile the 
ri'orks of these remained. Yet they ail had li’^'-ed and died 
•.Hiconsc'ioLTS oi thi; differont falcs n'ivaiting tljeiv 'relics, ii; 
remindcil bin) that uiiforeseeii factors operate in the 
evolittion. of immortality. 

Winter again came round, with its winds, frosts, tame 
robins, a-nd sparkling starlight. The year previous 
Thomasin IkuI liardh' been ctmsciour? of the season’s 
ad\-.inco ; this year slie laid her heart open -to external 
influeucos of cx'cry kind, Tlic- life of this sweet cousin, 
her bub}'', and her sci-cants, came ro Ciym's senses only in 
the fonn of sounds through a wood partition as he sat over 
book's of exceptionTily liivge type ; but his car became 
a't. last so accusl.om.ed to these slight noises Irom the other 
part of the house that' he almost could witness the scenes 
they signified, A .faint beat o.f half-seconds conjured 'up 
Thomasin rocking the cradle, a wavering hum meant that 
she was singing the baby to sleep, a crunching of sand as 
between millstones raised the picture of Humphrey’s, 
•Fairway’s, or Sam’s heavy feet crossing the stone floor o.f 
the kitchen ; a light boyish step, and a gay tune in a high 
key, betokened a visit from Grandfer Cantle ; a sudden 
break-off in the Grandfer’s utterances implied the applica- 
tion to his lips of a mug of small beer; a bustling and 
sliimmirjg of doors meant starting -fco go to market ; for 
Thoinasin, in spite of her added scope for gentility, led a 
ludicrously narrow life, to the end that she might save 
every possible pound for her little daughter. 

One summer day Clyra was in the garden, immediately 
outside the parlour- window, which was as usual open. 
He was looking at the pot-flowers on the sill ; they .had 
been revived and restored by Thomasin to the state in 
winch his mother had left them. He heard a slight scream 
from Thomasin, who -was sitting inside the room. 

‘ 0, how you frightened me ! ’ she said to some one who 
had entered. ’ I thought you were the ghost of yourself.’ 
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Uym was curious enough to ai 
look hi at tlie windovv’-. To bis 
Vv’ithiri the room ijiggory Venn 

but e:\hrbiting the strungah; altered Jiitos ol uo orniruiry 
Cliristiiin countcnnncej wbite siiirt'-rront, light llovvered 
waistcoat, blue-spotted neckerchief, and bottle-green coat. 
Nothing in this appearance was at all singular but the fact 
of its great difiereiice from what he had funnerly been. 
Red, and all approach to red, v/as carefully excludeii friun 
every article of clothes upon him ; for vrhat is ihorr; lluii 
per.sons just out of luirnes.s dread so much as rciniiiders 
ol tlie trade winch lias enriched tlicin ? 

Yeoliriglit went round to the door and entenid. 

^ I was so alarmed i ’ said Tboma.sin, smiling from one 
to the other, ‘ I. couldn’t believe that he had got white 
of iiis own accord I It seemed suponiatural.’ 

^ I gave up dealing in reddle last Cliri-stmas/ said Venn. 
‘ It v/as a profitable trade, and i found that by that time 
I had made enough to take the dairy of fifty cows that my 
father had in his lifetime. I always thought of getting 
to that place again if I changed at all ; and now I am 
there.’ 

‘ How did you manage to became white, Diggory ? ’ 
Thomasin asked. 

‘ I turned .so by degrees, ma’am.’ 

‘ You look rmidi better than ever you did before.’ 
^''enn aj^peared confused ; and Thcmiasin, seeing hov/ 
inadvertently she had spoken to a man who might po.ssibly 
ha.ve tender feelings for her still, blushed a litlic. Clyrn 
saw nothing of tl'iis, and added good-huinourediy — 

‘ What .shall we have to frighten Tboniasin’s l^aby with, 
noYv you have become a human being again ? ’ 

* Sit down, Diggory,’ said Thomasin, ‘ and stay to tea.’ 
Venn ino'^cd as if he w-ould retire to the kitchen, when 
Thomasin said with pleasant i,)crtness as she went on 
with some sewing, ‘ Of course you must .sit down here. 
And where docs your fifty-cow' dairy lie, Mr. Venn ? ’ 


nee 


day to-morrowj and the' Shad water folk have clubbed 
with a few of your neighbours here to have a pole just 
outside 3/our palings in the heathy as it is a nice green 
placed Venn waved his elbow to’wards the patch in front 
of the house. ‘ I have been talking to Fairway about 
it/ he continued^ ‘and I. said to him that before 
we put up the pole it would be as well to ask Mrs. 
Wiideve.’ : 

M can say nothing against it/ she answered. ‘ Our 
property does not . reach an inch further than the white 

■palings./';:/.' yd: 

: ‘ But you might’ not like to sec a lot of folic, going crazy 
round a sticId;Under^ your very nose ? ’ 

‘ I shali have no objection at all.’ 

Venn soon after went aw'ay, and in the evening Yeo- 
bright strolled as far as Fairway’s cottage. It ywas ;a 
lovely lUajy sunset^ and the birch trees w.hich grew oh this 
margin of the vast Egdon wilderness had put on their new 
leaves, delicate as butterflies’ wings^ iincl diaphanous as 
amber. Beside Fairway’s dwelling was an open ' space 
recesssed from the road; and here ‘were xtow collected 
all the young people from within it radius of a couple of 
miles. The pole lay with one end supported on a trestle; 
and women were engaged in wreathing it from the top 
downwards with wild-flowers. The instincts of merry 
England lingered ph here with exceptional vitality, and 
the symbolic customs 'which tradition has attached to 
each season of the year were yet a reality on Egdon. 
Indeed, the impulses of all such outlandisli hamlets are: 
pagan still : in these spots homage to nature, self-adora- 
tion, frantic gaietieS; fragments of Teutonic rites to 
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divinities whose names are lorgottenj seem in some way 
or other to have suindved tinxliaival doctrine, 

Yeo’Di'iglifc did not interrupt the preparations, and 
Vy'ent home again. The next morning^ when. Thomasin 
witiidrew the curtains of her bedroom window^ there 
stood the Maypole in the middle of the greeii;, its top 
cutting into rhe sky. It had sprung up in the night, or 
rather early morning, like Jack’s bean-stallc. Sire opened 
the casement to get a better view of the garlands and 
posies tliat adorned it. The sweet perfume of tire flow’(;rs 
had already spread into the surrounding air, wliicli, 
being free from e\''cry taint, conducted to her lips a full 
measure of the fragrance received from the spire of 
blossom in its midst. At the to}) of the pole were crossed 
hoops decked with small flowers ; beneath these came a 
milk-whii.e cemo of Mayblooin ; then a zone of biuebelis, 
tlien of cowslips, then of lilacs, then of ragged-robins, 
dafl'odils, and so on, till the lowest stage w-us reached. 
Thomasin noticed all tliese, and vv-as delighted that the 
M£i3'-revei was to be so near. 

V/hen afternoon came people began to gather on the 
green, and Yeobright was interested enough to look out 
upon tliem from the open window of his room. Soon after 
this Thomasin walked out from the door immediately 
below and turned her eyes up to her cousin’s face. She 
was dressed more gaily than Yeobright had ever seen her 
dress since the time of Wildeve’s death, eigliteen months 
before ; since the day of her marriage even she had not 
exhibited herself to such advantage. 

‘ TTow pretty 3’ou look to-day, Thomasin ! ’ he said. 
‘ Is it because of the Maypole ? ’ 

‘ Not altogether.’ And tlreii she blushed and dropped 
her eyes, which he did not specially observe, tlrough her 
manner seemed to him to be rather peculiar, considering 
that she was only addressing Irim-seif. Could it be possible 
that she had put on her summer clothes to please him ? 
He recalled her conduct towards him throughout the 
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last law weeks, when they had often been working together 
in tlie garden, just as they had foiinerly done-rvhen they 
were boy and giri under his mother’s eye. What if her 
interest in him were not so entirely that of a rolati're as it 
had formerly been ? To Yeobright anj'' possibility of this 
sorl: was a serious matter ; and he almost felt troubled at 
the thought of it. Evei'3^ pulse of loverlike feeiing ivhicli 
had not been stilled during Eustacia’s lifetime had gone 
into the grave with her. ITis passi(.>n for her had occurred 
too far on in his manhood to leave fuel enough on hand for 
another fire of that sort, as may buj.ipen witir more l'>03'ish 
io^'c-s. Even supposing him capable of loving again, that 
love would Ire a plant of slow and laboured growth, and 
in the end only small and sickly, like an autumn-hatched 
bird. 

lie was so distressed by this new' complexity that wdien 
the enthusiastic brass band arrived and struck up, wdiich 
it did about five o’clock, with apparently wind enough 
among its members to blow down his house, he wdthdrew 
from his rooms by the back door, rvent down the garden, 
through the gate in the hedge, and away out of sight. .He 
could not bear to remain in the presence of enjoyment 
to-day, though he had tried hard. 

Not] ling was seen of him for four hours. 'When Ire 
came back by the same path it was dusk, and the dews 
were coating every green thing. 'I’he boisterous music 
had ceased ; but, entering the premises as he did from 
behind, he could not see if the l\Iay party had all gone 
till he had passed through Thomasin’s division of the house 
to the front door. Thomasiu was standing within the 
porch alone. 

She looked at him reproachfully. * You went away 
just w^hen it began, Clym,’ she said. 

‘ Yes. I felt I could not join in. You went out with 
them, of course ? ’ 

. ‘ No, I did not.’ - 

■ ‘ You appeared to be dressed on purpose.’ 
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® Not io-night, thank you, ma’am.’ 

' Shall I lend you a lantern to look lor the }M:)ung person’s 
glove, Mr. Venn ?■’ 

‘ C) no : it is not neccssar}’, i\irs. Wildeve, thank you. 
T'to moon v ill rise in a few minutes.’ 

Tiioin.tsia went back to the porch. ‘ Is he coming in ? ’ 
said riym, v/ho laid been waiting where she had left him. 

‘He w'ould rather not to-night/ she .said, and tlren 
passed by h.im into the house • >,vhereupon Clyru too 
retired lo Iris own rooms. 

When ('lym was gone Thoniasin crept upsluirs in the 
dark, and, just listening by the cot, to assure herself that 
the child was asleep, she 'went to Uk; window, gently lifted 
the curuer of rlie white curtain, and lo<akeJ out, Venn 
was .still tlrere. She watched the grow'th of the iaint 
rfaliaucc ap'pearing in the sky by the eastern hill, till 
presently the edge of the moon bunst upwards and flooded 
the valley wdtb light. Diggory's form was now distinct 
on Llic green ; he was moving about in a borred attitude, 
evidently scanning the grass for the precious missing 
article, walking in zigjcags right and left till he should have 
passed over every foot of the ground. 

‘ ilow' very riclieuious ! ’ Thomasin murmured to her- 
self, in a tone which was intended to be satiiical. ^ To 
think that a man should be so silly as to go moonitsg about 
like that for a girl’s glove I A respectable dairyman, too, 
and a man of money as he is now. What a pity ! ’ 

yVt last V enn appeared to find it ; whereupon he stood 
up and raised it to his lips. Then placing it in his breast- 
pocket — the nearest receptacle to a man’s heart permitted 
by modern raiment— -he ascended the valley in a mathe- 
matically direct line towards his distant home in the 
meadow's. 
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THOM A SIN WALKS 
IN A GREEN PLACE 

BY THE ROMAN ROAD 

e II 

C_-L\ M saw little of TIiomas3]i for several days after this ^ 
and when they met she was more silent than usual. At 
length he askeo her what she was lihinking of so intently. 

I am thorougniy perplexed;,’’ she said candidly. ‘ I 
cannot for my life think who it is that Diggory Venn is 
so much in love with. None of the girls at the ifaypole 
were good enough for him, and yet she must have been 
there.’ 

Ciym tried to imagine \enn’s choice for a mom exit ; 
but_ ceasing to be interested in the question he went on 
again with his gardening. 

No clearing up of the mystery was granted her for 
some time. But one afternoon Thomasin was upstairs 
getting xcady for a walk, when she had occasion to come 
to tne landing and call ' Rachel.’ Rachel was a girl about 
thirteen, who carried the baby out for airings ; and she 
came upstairs a t the call. 

‘ Ha^^e you^secn one of my last new gloves about the 
house, Rachel ? inquired Thomasin. ‘ It is the follow 
to this one,’ 

Rachel did not reply. 

‘ Why don’t you answer ? ’ said her mistress, * 
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' 1 think it is lust, ma’am.* 

‘ Lost i* Who lost it ? I iiavo nev er vroni them but 
once.’ 

Siidid appeared as one drendfulljr troubled, and at 
last, began to (.tv. .Plea.se_, rmi'amj the day of tliu 
ill.'iypoL 1 had none to wear, amcl I seed vnuirs on the taljle, 
and I thought I would borrow ’em. I did not mean to 
hurt ’eiu at all, but one of them got lost. Somebody gave 
me some iuoney to buy another pair for yoUj i biit I have 
net been able to go anyvdrere to get ’em.’ : 

‘ -Who’s somebody ? ’ 


Iv'ir. Venn, 


'WJid. ha know it was my glove ? ’ 

‘■Yes. I, told him.’ : / ■ , ■ ■ 

l'ho3ua.sin was so .surprised by the explanation that .she 
quite forgot to lecture the girl^ who glided silently away. 
Thomasin did not move further than to turn her eyes upon 
the grass'plat where the Maypole had stood. She re- 
mained thinking, then said to herself that she would not 
go out that afternoo.n, but would work hard at the baby’s 
unfinished lovely plaid frock, cut on the cross in the newest 
fashion. How' she managed to work hard, and yet do no 
more than she had done at the end of two hours, would 
have been a mystery to any one not awmre that the recent 
incident wars of a kind likely to divert her industry from a 
manual to a mental channel. 

Next day she went her ways as usual, and continued 
Jier custom of walking in tho heath with no other com- 
panion than little Eustacia, now of the age when it is a 
matter of doubt with such characters wdiether they are 
intended to walk through the world cm their hands or on 
their feet ; so that they get into painful complications by 
trying both. It was very pleasant to Tliomgsin, when she 
had carried the child to some lonely place, to give her a 
little private practice on the green turf and shepherd’s- 
thyme, W'hich formed a soft mat to fall headlong upon 
when equilibrium was lost. 
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OiicC;, when .engaged in this system of . training and 
stooping to remove bits f»f stick, i'en-i-stalka, and other 
such fragments from the child’s path, that the journey 
might .not be brought to an untimely end by some iiiftirper" 
able barriei- a -quarter of an inch high., she was ajnrmcd Itv 
discovering that a man on - horseback was almost ' dose 
beside her, the soft natural carpet having muffled the 
horse’s tread. The rider, who was Venn, waved his hat 
in tire air and l,;owed gallantly. 

' Diggory, gir-e me my glove," said Thornasij!, ‘whose; 
manner it was under any circumstances to plunge into ■.lie 
midst of a subjcck which engrossed her. 

Venn immediately dismounted, put Iris hfind in ]ii.s 
breast-pocket, and handed the glove. 

‘ Thank you. It was very good of you to take care 
of it.’ 

‘ It is very good of 3mu to say .so.’ 

® O no. I v/a.s finite glad to hud you Jiad it. Everybody 
gets so indifferent that I was surprised to know you thought 
of rne.’ 

‘ If 3^)11 had remembered wdrat I was once 3‘OLi wouldn’t 
have been surprised.’ 

’ Ah, no.’ she said quickly. But .men of 3mur character 
are mostly so independent.’ 

What is my character ? ’ be asked. 

‘ I don’t exactl)' kno'w,’ said Thomasin simply, ' except 
it is to cover up your feelings under a practical maimer, 
and only to show'' them when you are alone.’ 

‘ Ah, how^ do you know that ? ’ said Venn strategic- 
ally. 

*' Because/ said she, stopping to put the little girl, who 
had managed to get herself upside down, right end up 
again, ‘ because I do.’ 

’ You mustn’t judge by .folks in general,-’ said Venn. 
‘ Still I don’t knotv much what feelings are now''"a"da}''s. 
I have got so mixed up with business of one sort and 
t’other that my soft sentiments are gone oil hi vapour 
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likfj. "S’l'S. T aim given up body and soul to the making of 
monov. lUoucy is all. rny dream.’’ 

" d Diggory . bow wicked 1 ' said Thoiriasin reproachfuliy^ 
aiid looking iit him in exact Ixilance between taking his 
word.s .seriously and judging tbein as said to tease her. 

* Yes, his rathcx a rum course/ said Venn, in the bland 
tone of one comfortabl’y resigned to sins he could no longer 
overcome. 

‘ You, who used to be so nice !/ 

‘ Well, that’’s aii argument I rather like, because what 
a man lias once been he -mav be as'ain.’ Thomasin bluslied. 


j.>oc‘au.se you ue ncner inaii 5mu were ax riiar rime. 

‘ 0 no— not much. I have made it nearly all over to 
the baby, ns it was my duty to do, except jiust, enough to 
live.' on.' ' - . 

' [ am rather glad of that; said Venn softb/, and regard- 
ing h(:r from the corner O’l his eye, ' for it makes, it easier 
for us to lie Iriendly/ 

Thomasin biushed again, and, when a few more w'ords 
had been said of a not unplcasing kind, Venn mounted his 
horse and rode on. 

Tins conversation had pa.ssed in a hollow of the heati’i 
near the old Roman road, a place much frequented by 
Thomasin, And it might have been observed that she 
did not in future tvalk that way less often from having met 
Venn there now. Whetfier or not Venn a.bstained from 
riding thither because ho had met Thomasin in the same 
place might ea.sily have been guessed fi’om her proceedings 
about two months later in the same year 





1 HRGUGHOUT this period Yeobrigiit had more or iess 
pondered on bis duty to his cousin Thornasin, He could 
not help feeling that it would be a pitiful waste of sweet 
material if the tender-natured thing should be doomed 
from this early stage of her life onwards to dribble away 
her winsome qualities on lonely gorse and fern. But he 
felt this as an economist merely^, and not as a lover. His 
passion for Eustacia had been a sort of conserve of his 
whole life, and he had nothing more of that supreme quality 
left to bestow. So far the obvious thing was not to enter- 
tain any idea of marriage with Thomasin. even to oblige 
her. 

But this was not all. Years ago there had been in his 
mother’s mind a great fancy about Thomasin and himself. 
It had not positively amounted to a desire^ but it had 
always been a favourite dream. I'hat they should Idc man 
and wife in good time, if the happiness of neither were 
endangered thereby, was the fancy in question. So that 
what course save one svas there now left for any son who 
reverenced Ms motlier’s memory as Yeobright did ? It is 
an xinfortunate fact that any parti"ular whim of parcnt.s, 
which might have been dispersed by half an hour’s con- 
versation during their lives, becomes sublimated by their 
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cleaili:; inti'-- a fiat the most 'absolute, witli such results to 
conscientious chiMren 'as those . parents, had they lived, 
v>’ould have been the first to decry; : ' \ 

Had only Yeobright’s o^^m future been involved lie 
would iiave proposed , to Thomasin with a ready heart, 
lie had nothing to lose by carrying but a dead mother’s 
liope, Ihit he dreaded to contemplate Thomasin wedded 
to the mere corpse of a lover tliat he now felt iiimself to 
be. He had. but tliree activities- alive in him. One was 
his almost dail)' walk to the little gra^’■eyal■d wherein his 
mother lay; another, las just as frequent visits by night 
to the more distaait enclosure wdiidi numbered his Eiistacia 
among its dead ; the third was self-preparation for a 
vocation which alone seemed likely to satisfy his cravings 
— that of an itinerant preacher of the eleventh command- 
ment. It was difficult to believe that Thomasin would be 
cheered by a husband with such tendencies as these. 

Yet he resolved to ask her, and let her decide for herself. 
It was e-'.'en w'ith a pleasant sense of doing his duty that he 
went downstairs 'to her one evening for this purpose, when 
the sun was jjrinting on the valley the same long shadow 
of the housetop that he had seen lying there times out of 
number while his mother lived. 

Thomasin was not in her room, and he found her in 
the front garden. ‘I have long been wanting, Thomasin/ 
he began, ‘ to say something about a matter that concerns 
both our futures.’ 

‘ And you are going to say it now ? ’ she remarked 
quickly, colouring as she met his gaze. ‘ Do stop a minute, 
Clyra, and let me speak first, for, oddly enough, I have 
been wanting to say something to you.’ 

‘ By all means say on, Tamsie.’ 

* I suppose nobody can overhear us ? ’ she wenx on, 
casting her eyes around and lowering her voice, ‘ Well, 
first you wdll promise me this — that you won’t be angry 
and call me anything harsh if you disagree with what I 
propose ?, ' 
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•' What 
-i mean. 


Yeobi'ight promised, and she continued 
fi-ant is yom ad\'lcc, for you are my relation- 
sc»"t oi guardian to me — aren’t you, Ciym ? ’ 

'' Well, yes, I suppose I am ; a sort of guardiarn In 
fact, T -am, of course/ he said, altogether perplexed as to 
!‘-cr drift. 

‘ I arn tiiinkiiig oi marrying,’' she then observed 
blandly. ' But I shall not marry unless you assure 
me that you approve of such a step. Why don’t you 
speak?’ 

’ I was taken rather by surprise, liut, nevertheless, 
I am very glad to hear such news. I shall appro\-c, of 
course, dear Tamsie. Who can it be ? I arn quite at a 
loss CO guess. No, I am not — ’tis the old doctor !~not 
that I mean to call him old, for he is not very old after 
all. Ah — I noticed when he attended you last time ! ’ 

‘ No, no,’ she said hastilrn ‘ ’Tis Mr. Venn.’ 

Clym’s face suddenly became grave. 

‘ There, now, you don’t like him, and I wish I hadn’t 
mentioned him ! ’ she exclaimed almost petulantly. ‘ And 
I slrouldn’t have done it, either, only he keeps oh bothering 
me so till I don’t know what to do ! ’ , . 

Ciym looked at the heath. ^ I lilce Venn well enough,’ 
he answered at last. ‘ He is a very lionest and at the same 
time astute man. He is clover too, as is proved by his 
having got you to favour him. But really, Thomasin, 
he is not quite ’ 

‘ Gentleman enough for me ? That is just what 1 feel, 
I am sorry now that I asked you, and I won’t think any 
more of him. At the same time I must marry him if I 
marry anybody — that I will say ! ’ 

' 1 don’t see that,’ said Ciym, carefully concealing 
every clue to his own interrupted intention, which .she 
plainly ha4 not guessed. ‘ You might marry a profes- 
sional man, or somebody of that sort, by going into the 
town to live and forming acquaintances there.’ 

‘ I am not fit for town life — so very rural and siilv 
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as I always have been. Do not you yourself notice my 
countrified ways ? ’ 

Well^ when I came home from Paris I did^ a little; 
but I doiVtnow.’ 

A That’s : because you have got countrified too. 0 , I 
couldn’t live in a street for the world 1 , Egdon is a ridicu- 
lous old place ; but I have got used to it, and I couldn’t 
be happy anywhere else at all.’ 

‘ Neither could I, ’ said Ciym.. 

^ Then how could you say that I should marry some 
town man ? I am sure, say wdrat you will, that I must 
marry Diggory, if I marry at all. He has been kinder to 
me than anybody else, and has helped me in many 
ways that i don’t know of ! ’ Thomasin almost pouted 

IKW. 

‘ Yes, he has,’ said Clym in a neutral tone. ‘ Well, I 
wish wifcli all my heart that I could say, marry him. But 
1 cannot forget what my inother thought on that matter, 
and it goes rather against me not to respect her opinion. 
There is too much reason why we should do the little we 
can to respect it now.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ sighed Thomasin. ‘I will say no 
more.’ 

‘ But you are not bound to obey my wishes. I merely 
say what I think.’ 

‘ 0 no — I don’t Avant to be rebellious in that way,’ she 
said sadly. ‘ I had no business to think of him — I ought 
to have thought of my family, W’hat dreadfully bad 
impulses there arc in me!’ Her lip trembled, and she 
turned aw'ay to hide a tear. . 

Clyrn, though vexed at what seemed her unaccountable 
taste, was in a measure relieved to find that at any rate 
the marriage question in relation to himself was shelved. 
Tlirougli several succeeding days he saw” her vit different 
times from the window of his room moping disconsolately 
about the garden. He was half angry with her for choos- 
ing Venn ; tlien he was grieved at having put liiraseif in 
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the way of Venn’s happiness, who was,, after all, as honest 
and persevering a young fellow' as any on Egdon, since iio 
had turned over a new leaf. In short, Clym. did not know 
what to do. 

When next they met she said abruptly, ‘ He is much 
more respectable now than he was then ! ’■ . ^ ^ ^ 

‘ Who ? 0 yes— Diggory Venn.’, 

‘ Aunt only objected because he was a reddleman,’ 

‘ AVell, Thomasin, perhaps I don’t know all the parl;i~ 
culars of my mother’s wish. So you had better use your 
own discretion.’ 

‘You will always feel that I slighted your mother’s 
memory.’ 

‘ No, I will not. I shall think you are convinced that, 
had she seen Diggory in his present position, she would 
have considered him a fitting husband for you. Now, 
that's my real feeling. Don’t consult me any more, but 
do as you like, Thomasin. I shall be content.’ 

It is to be supposed that Thomasin was convinced; 
for a few days after this, wlien Clym strayed into a part 
of the heath that he had not lately visited, Humphrey, 
who was at work there, said to him, ‘ I am'glad to see that 
Mrs. Wildeve and Venn have made it up again, seemingly.’ 

‘ Have they ?’ said Clym al^stractedly. 

‘ Yes; and he do contrive to stumble upon her whenever 
she walks out on fine days with the chiel. But, Mr. 
Yeobright, I can’t help feeling that your cousin ought to 
have married you. ’Tis a pity to make two chimley- 
corners where there need be only one. You could get her 
away from him now, ’tis my belief, if you were only to set 
about it.’ 

‘ How can I have the conscience to marry after having 
driven two women to their deaths ? Don’t think such a 
thing, Humphrey. After my experience I should consider 
it too much of a burlesque to go to church and take a wife. 
In the words of Job, “ I have made a covenant with mine 
eyes ; why then should I think upon a maid ? ” ’ 
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archly over her shoulder at him. 

‘ 1 can guess/ he replied. 

She acrutiuized his face. ' 1 
is going to be after all. He thinks I may as w'dl make up 
: my mind, and I have got to think so too. It is to be on 
the twenty-fifth of next month, if you don’t object.’ 

' Do what you think right, dear. I am only too glad 
that you see your way clear to happiness aga,in. My sex 
owes you every amends for the treatment you received 
in days gone by.’ ^ 


The writer may state here that the original conception of the 
stoTj' did not design a marriage between Thomasin and Venn. He 
was to iravo retained his isolated and weird character to the Inst, and 
to have disappeared mysteriously from the heath, nobody knowing 
w’hither — ^Thomasin remaining a wndow. But certain circurustanccs 
of serial publication led to a change of intent. 

Readers can therefore choose between the endings, and those with 
an atistere artistic code can asstmie the more consistent conclusion to 
to be the true one. 
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CHEER FULNESS AGAIN 


A SSERTS I T'SKLE 


AT BLOOM S-END, AND 


CLYM FINDS HIS VOCATION 


i-VNYBODY ’svho had passed through Blooms-End about . 
eleven o’clock on the morning fixed for the wedding would 
have found that, while Yeobright’s house was compara- 
tivel}’ quictj, sounds denoting great acthdty came i'roni 
the dwelling of his nearest neighbour, Timothy Fairway. 
It was chieily a noise of feet, briskly crunching hither and 
tlhtlier over tb,e sanded floor within. One man onbv was 
rdsible oiitside, and lie seemed to be later at an appointment 
tlian he had intended to be, for he hastened up to the door, 
lifted the latch, and walked in without ceremony. 

The scene within v;as not quite the customary one. 
Standing about tlie room was the little Icnot of men who 
formed the chief part of the Egdon coterie, there being 
present Fairway himself, Grandfer Cantle, Humphrey, 
Christian, and one or two turf-cutters. It was a warm 
day, and the men were as a matter of course in their shirt- 
sleeves, except Christian, who had always a nervous fear 
of parting with a scrap of his clothing when in' anybody’s 
house but his own. Across the stout' oak table in the 
middle of the room was thrown a mass of striped linen, 
; ' 4^1 ' ■■ 
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which Grandfer Cantle held: down on one side, .and 
Humphrey on the other, while Fairway rubbed, its surface 
with a yellow lump, his face being damp and creased with 
the effort of the labour. 

‘ Waxing a bed-tick,, souls ,? ' said the new-comer. 

'Yes, Sam/ said Grandfer Cantle, as a man too busy 
to waste ■words. - Shall I stretch this corner a shade 
tighter, Timothy ? ’ ' 

Fairway replied, and the waxing went on with unabated 
vigour. ' ’Tis going to be a good bed, by the look o’t/ 
continued Sam, after an interval of silence. ‘ Who may 
it be for ? ’ 

' ’Tis a present for the new folks that’s going to set 
up housekeejjing/ said Christian, who stood helpless and 
overcome by the majesty of the proceedings. 

‘ All, to be sure ; and a valuable one, ’a b’lieve.’ 

* Beds be dear 'to fokes that don’t keep geese, bain’t 
they, Mister Fairway ? ’ said Christian, as to an omniscient 
being. 

' Yes/ said the furze-dealer, standing up, giving his 
forehead a thorough mopping, and handing the Ireesw'as 
to Humphrey, who succeeded at the rubbing forthwith. 
‘ Not that this couple be in want of one, but ’twas well 
to show ’em a bit of friendliness at this great racketing 
vagary of their lives; I set up both my own daughters 
in one when they \vas married, and there have been 
feathers enough for another in the house the last twelve 
months. Now then, neighbours, I think we have laid on 
enough wax. Grandfer Cantle, you turn the tick the right 
way outwards, and then I’ll begin to shake in the feathers.’ 

When the bed was in proper trim Fairway and Christian 
brought forward vast paper bags, stuffed to the full, but 
light as balloons, and began to turn the contents of each 
into the receptacle just prepared. As bag rffter bag was 
emptied, airy tufts of down and feathers floated about 
the room in increasing quantity till, through a mishap of 
Christian’s, who shook the contents of one bag outside 
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i;he tick, tlie atniDsplicre o[ the room became dense, ’-.vitli 
;ngantic flakc-s, vdiich desctroded upon the workers liJce a 


windless snowstorm. 

‘ I never saw such a clurns}^ ciiap as you, Christian/ 
said Gnuidfer Cantie scn’craiy. ' You might have 3-/een 
the son of a man that’s never been outside Blooms-End 
in his life for all the W'it you have. Really ail the soldiering 
and sniartnesfl in tlie ^^'orld in the father seems to comif for 
notliing in forming the nater of tltc son. As far as that 
chiel Cliristian is concerned I might as well have sttned 
at home and seed nothing, like all the rest of ye here. 
Though, as far as mysc-lf is ca>ncerncd, a dashing spirit 
has counted for sommat, to be sure I ’ 

‘ Don't yc ief: me down so, father ; I feel no bigger th,an 
a ninepin ai'tfir it. I’ve made lout a bruckle hit, Ihm afearu/ 
Conre. come. Never pir.ch yersclf in such a low key 
as tiiat, Christian ; you sliould try more,’ said Fairway, 
‘ Y cs, you should try more,’ echoed the Grandfcr with 
insistence, as if he li ad been the first to make the suggestion. 
‘ In common conscience every man ought cither to marry 
or go for a soldier. ’Tis a scandal to the nation to do 
neither one nor t’other. I did both, thank God 1 Neither 
to raise men nor to lay ’em low — that shows a poor do- 
nothing spirit indeed.’ 

I never had the nerve to stand fire,’ faltered Christian. 
"'But a.s to marrying, I own I’ve asked here and there, 
though without much fruit from it. Yes, there’s some 
house or other that might have had a man for a inastor— 
such as lie is — that’s notv ruled by a woman alone. Still 
it might have been atvkward if T had found her ; for, d’ye 
see, neigh]:)Ours, thcre’d have been nobody left at home 
to keep down father’s spirits to tlie decent pitch tlsat 
becomes a Old man.’ , 

.'\nd yoiFve your work cut out to do that, my sort/ 
said Granlcr Cantle smartly. ‘ T wish that the dread 
of infirmities was not so strong in me ! — I’d start the very 
first thing to-raorrow to see the world over agahi ! But 
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seventy-one^ though nothing at home, is a high figure for 
a rover. . . . Ay, seventy-one last Candiernas-day. Gad, 
I’d sooner ljc^^■e it in guineas than in years ! ' Anid the 
oid man sighed. 

■ I'onh. you be inournfiii, v.-randfer/ .said Fairvtay. 
^ Eiiipt some more feathers into the bed-tick, and keep 
up 5 ?'er heart. Though rather lean in the stalks you be a 
green-leaved old man still. There’s time enough left to ye 
yet to iiil vrhoic chronk'les.’ 

Begad, I’ll go to ’em, Timothy — to the married pair ! ’ 
.said Gn-nidfer ('antle in iin encouraged voice, and starting- 
round briskly. ' T’il go to ’eui to-niglit and sing a -i.vcclding- 
.song, hey like rue to do .siy, -you know ; and they'd 

see it as suc.h. 'i\ly “ .Gown in Cupid’s Gardens ’’ was well 
lilced in forir ; still, .I’ve got others a,.s good, and even 
better. Wliat do you say to ray 

She cal' - led to'' her love' 

From the lat'-tice a,-bove, 

‘ 0, come in' from the fog'-gy fog'-gy dew'.’ ” 

’Twould please ’em tvell at such a time ! Really, now 
I come to think of it, I haven’t turned my tongue in my 
head to the shape of a real goo'd song since Old Midsummer 
night, when we had the “ Barley Mow ” a,t the Woman ; 
and ’tis a ji-it}'- to neglect your strong ponit where, there’s 
few tliat have the compass for such things ! ’ 

‘ So ’tis, so ’tis,’ said imhnvay. ’ Now gic the bed a 
shako down. We’ve put in seventy pound of best feathers, 
and I think that’s as many as the tick tvill fairly hold. A 
bit and a drap wouldn’t be amiss now, I reckon, Christian, 
maul down the victuals from corner-cupboard if canst 
reach, in.an, and I’ll draw a drap o’ soinmat to tvet it with.’ 

They .sat down to a lunch in the midst of their Vork, 
feathers around, above, and below them ;*the originai 
owners of which occasionally came to the open, door and 
cackled begrudgingly at sight of such a quantity of their 
old clothes. 
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‘ XTpon my soul I shall be chokt/ said Fairway ’,vhcu , 
liaviug exti'acLcd a feather from his mouth, he iound 
several others floating on the mug as it was handed rumid. 

‘ [’re 3 tailored several ; and one had a tolerable quill/ 
said Soin placidly from the comer. 

■ Huilo-— v/iiat’s lhat — wheels I heax coming ? ’ Grand- 
fer Cantle exclaimed, jumping up and hastening to the 
door. ‘ Wliy, ’tis they back again ; I didn’t expect ’em 
yet this half-hour. 'Co he sure, how quick marrying can 
be done wlien you are in the mind for’t ! ’ 

‘ 0 yes, it can soon hcMione’ said Fairway, as if some- 
thing should be added to make the statement complete. 

He arose and followed the Grandfcr, and the rest also 
went to the door. In a moment an open fly was driven 
past, in which sat Venn and Mrs. Venn, Yeobright, and a 
grand relative of Venn’s wiio had come from Budmouth 
for the occasion, Tlie fly had been hired at the nearest 
town, regardless of distance and cost, there being nothing 
on Egdon Heath, in Venn’s opinion, dignified enough for 
such an event when such a woman as Thomasin was the 
bride and the church w'as too remote for a walking 
bridal-party. ' s 

As the fiy passed the group which had run out from 
the homestead they shouted ‘ Hurrah ! ’ and waved their 
hands ; feathers and down floating from their hair, their 
sleeves, and the folds of their garments at every motion, 
and Grandfer Cantie’s seals dancing merrily in the sun- 
light as he twirled himself about. The driver of the fly 
turned a supercilious gaze upon them ; he even treated 
the w'eddod pair themselves with something like con- 
descension ; for in what other state than heathen could 
people, rich or poor, exist who were doomed to abide in 
such a world’s end as Egdon ? Thomasin showed no such 
superiority'^ to the group at the door, fluttering her hand 
as quickly as a bird’s wing towards them, and asking 
Diggory, with tears in her eyes, if they ought not to alight 
and speak to these kind neighbours. Venn^ however, 
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BUffgested tljat,, as they were all coming to the house in 
the evening, 'this was hardly necessary. 

ilftei' this excitement the saluting party returned to 
their occapaiiojij and the stufilug axid .sov^ing wa.s soon 
lUtcrwards fasished, when Fairwaj’ luirnessed a house. 
Wi'aj)ped up the cumbrous present, and drove off witli it 
in the cart to Vejin’s house a,t Sticicleford, 


TiobrigJit, j'ln'i-ing filled the office at the wedding- 


service wliidi naturally fell to his liiinds^ and afterwards 
returned to the house with the husband and wife, was 
indispos'.xi to tahe jxirt in the feasting and dancing that 
wound u|.> the ovciung. Thomasin was disappointed. 

‘ I wi.sli .1 could be there without dasliing your .spirits/' 
he .Said. “ Bui .1 might be too much like tlie skull at the 
b.'infiuot.'' 

^ No, no.’ 

‘ Well, dear, ispart from that, if you would excuse me, 
i should be glad, I know it seems unkind ■ but, dear 
Thomasin, I fear I should not be happy in the company — 
there, Ldiat’s the truth of it. I shall always be coming to 
.see you at your new home, you know, so that my absence 
now will not matter.’ 


' Then I give in. Do whatever will be most comfortable 


to yourstilf.’ 

Clym retired to his lodging at the housetop much 
relieved, and occupied himself during the afternoon In 
noting down the heads of a sermon, v/ith which he intended 
to initiate .all that really seemed practicable of the scheme 
that had originally brought him hither, and that he had 
so long kept in view under various modifications, and 
through evil and good report. He had tested and weighed 
his convictions again and again, and saw no reason to alter 
them, though he had considerably lessened his* plan. TIis 
eyesight, by long humouring in his native air, had grown 
stronger, Imt not sufficiently strong to warrant his attempt- 
ing his extensive educational project. Yet he did not 
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repine : there was still more than enough of an •unairihitinriS 
sort tu tax all his energies ami occupy all his hours. 

Evening dre-w on, and sounds of life and movement in 
the lovrer pait of the domicile became more pronounced, 
the gate in the palings clicking incessantly. The party 
"was to be an early one, and all the guests w'ere assembled 
long before it was dark. Yeoijright went dowai the back 
.stuirciisc and into the heath by another path tlian that in 
front, intending to walk in the open air till the party was 
over, when he would return to wish Thomasin and her 
husband good-bye as they departed. His steps were 
insensibly bent towards !Mistover by the path that he had 
followed on that terrible morning when he learnt the 
strange news from Sxisan’s boy. 

He did not turn aside to the cottage, but pushed on to 
an eminence, whence he could see over tlie whole quarter 
that had once been Eustacia’s home. While he stood 
observing the darkening scene somebod3r came up. Clym, 
seeing him but dimly, would have let him pass by silently, 
had not the pedestrian, who was Charley, recognized the 
young man and spoken, to him. 

‘ Charley, I have not seen you for a length of time,’ 
said Yeobright. ‘ Do you often walk tliis way ? ’ 

‘ No,’ the lad replied. ' I don’t often come outside 
the bank.’ 

‘ You were not at the Maypole.’ 

' No,’ said Charley, in the same listless tone, ‘ I don’t 
care for that sort of thing now.’ 

‘ You rather liked Miss Eustacia, didn’t ^'■ou ? ’ Y"eo- 
bright gently asked. Eustacia had frequently fold him 
of Charley’s romantic attachment. 

‘ Yes, very much. Ah, I wish ’ 


‘ I wish Mr. Yeobright, you could give me something 
to keep that once l:>elonged to her — if you don’t mind,’ 

‘ I shall be very happy to. It will give me veiy great 
pleasure, Charley. Let me think -what I have of hers 
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that you would like. But come with aie to the house, 
and I’ll sec.’ 

Tliw/ walked towards Blooms- End together. Wlien 
iliC}’ readied the front it was dark, and the sliu iters vvere 
closedi, .so tiiat nothing of the interior could be seen. 

‘ (Jome round this way/ said Ciyrn. ‘ My entnince 
is at the back for the present.’ 

The two went round and ascended the crooked stair 
in da.rkne.s.s till Clym’s sitting-room on the upper door 
was reached, v;here he lit a candle, Clrarley entering 
gently Itehind. Yeobright searched his desk, and taking 
out a sheet of tissue-paper unfolded from it tw'^o or three 
undulating locks of raven hair, which fell over the paper 
like black streams. From these he selected one, rvrapped 
it up, and gave it to the lad, whose eyes had filled with 
tears. He kissed the packet, put it in his pocket, and 
.said in a voice of emotion, ‘ 0, Mr. Clym, how’ good you 
are to me ! ’ 

‘ I will go a little way with you,’ said Clym. And 
amid the noise of merriment from below- they descended. 
Their path to the front led them close to a little side- 
window, w^lrence the rays of candles streamed across 
the siirubs. The window’", being screened from general 
observation by the bushes, had been left unblinded, so 
that a person in this private nook could see ail that was 
going on within the room which contained the w’cdding- 
guests, except in so far as vision was hindered by the 
green antiquity of the panes. 

‘ Charley, what are they doing ? ’ said Clym. ‘ My 
sight is weaker again to-night, and the glass of this window 
is not good.’ 

Charley wiped his own eyes, which were rather blurred 
wdth moisture, and stepped closer to the casement. ‘ Mr. 
Venn is asking Christian Cantle to sing,’ » he replied ; 
* and Christian is moving about in hi.s chair as if he w'ere 
hutch frightened at the question, and his father has struck 
up a stave instead of him.’ - 
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AFTii. RCOURSES 

‘\'es, 1 Cii-i hear the old man’s voice/ said Clym. 

' Su ib'‘n;‘s to he no dancing, I suppose. And is Thoniashi 
m the ruoni ? 1 sec sOinetlung moving in front of the 

canciics vcserii'.’ikis her shape^ I think.’ 

’ h C', hive do set;ra happ 3 c She is red in the face;, 
and hiu./iiing nt 'something Fairway hfisi^said to her. 

' What noise was that ? ’ said CIvm. , , 

Wvlr. “i'd his 

figa.inst the beam in gieing a skip as he, passed untiex. 
i\Ir,3. V enn has run up quite frightened and now she’s put 
her hand to his head to feel if there’s a lump. And noiv 
they be all laughing again as if nothing had happened.’ 

‘ Do any of thorn seem to rare about my nut being 
there ? ’ Gym asked. 

‘ No; not a bit in the world. Now they are all holding 
up their glasses and drinking somebody’s health.’ 

‘ I wonder K it is mine ? ’ 

‘ NO; ’tis Hr. and Mrs. Venn’s^ because he is making 
a hearty sort of speech. There — now Mrs. Venn has 
got up, and is going away to put on her things, I tliink.’ 

‘ Well, they liaven’t concerned themselves about me, 
and it is quite right they should not. It is all as it should 
be, and Thoraasin a,t least is happy. We will not stay 
any longer now, as they will soon be coming out to go 
home.’ 

He accompanied the lad into the heath on his way 
home, and, returning alone to the house a quarter of an 
hour later, found Venn and I'homasin ready to start, all 
the guests having departed in his absence. The wedded 
pair took their seats in the four-wheeled dogcart which 
Venn’s head milker and handy man had driven from 
Stickloford to fetch them in ; little Eustacia and the 
nurse were ][5acked securely upon the open flap behind ; 
and the milker, on an ancient overstepping pony, whose 
shoes dashed like csnnbals at every tread, rode in the 
rear, in the manner of a body-servant of the last^century. 


